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“*There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. There's 
rue for you, and here’s some for me:—We may call it 
herb o’ grace o’ Sundays |!”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
** What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields dressed all in flowers, 
And that the sleek-haired nymphs were seen 
To seek their summer bowers,”’ 
—Drayton. 


Felix Holland passed for a wit, or I should 
rather say for a man of humor, among his associ- 
ates. It is certain that impressions from without 
produced a fine chemic action in his brain, whence 
resulted at times a whimsical effervescence. He 
was somewhat oppressed by the requirements of 
his reputation, as well as by those of his Christian 
name. The two demands, he was wont to say, 
were not only tyrannical, but contradictory. What 
funny man was ever happy? The idea of a pro- 
fessional mountebank is incomplete without a 
dying wife or child behind the scenes, or at least 
a rooted sorrow, to make his ghastly painted 
smile more tragic than the honest grin of a veri- 
table death’s-head. But Holland had no wife 
and child, and did not at present rejoice in the 
possession of a rooted sorrow. His name and 
fame should have contented him, A man under 
thirty, with fair means and good prospects, with 
a good appetite and good digestion, and the 
power to make a favorable personal impression, 
ought surely to verify the name of Felix. Forthe 
rest, let him speak for himself, 

At this moment he is dusty and tired from a 
long journey, He has paid the price of a day’s 
martyrdom for a month’s enjoyment. He has 
begun a long vacation by betaking himself to 
Brookdale Falls. The place is a sweet, wild 
nook in the heart of a mountain valley; it is one 
of the many small outgrowths of a certain popular 
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resort among the Pennsylvania hills. Thecottage 
at Brookdale is very fashionable this year. A 
small but seleat party are judiciously packed into 
its small, ill-built rooms, living upon such fare as 
the region affords, paying a good round price for 
it all, and enjoying withal the stimulus of new 
pleasures or new grievances, according to indi- 
vidual temperament. All were alike in this—the 
smallest excitement was eagerly welcomed. The 
arrival of Felix Holland, be it known, was a great 
excitement, Young ladies in the habit of fre- 
quenting such holiday-places will of course be 
surprised to learn that the coming of a young 
man should be in any case noticeable! They are 
able to recall their own condition of innocent, 
unexpectant serenity upon such occasions; and 
they can enter fully into the peaceful repose of 
that fair circle at Brookdale, seated so placidly on 
the lawn, in their pretty pastoral morning-dresses, 
with their little shepherd-crooks—I mean crochet- 
needles—in their hands, and their graceful shade- 
hats set at various angles on their dainty heads. 

Felix arrived alone. As soon as he alighted 
from the coach, the garrison opened fire upon 
him with bright, double-barreled guns, emitting 
flashes of coiored light—\lue, brown, and gray. 
Through this he passed like a hero, in his linen 
duster, with his long, easy-swinging steps, appar- 
ently solely intent upon the nature of the accom- 
modations provided for him. This indifference 
was genuine ; he had taken a slight survey as the 
coach passed up the drive, and had assured him- 
self at a glance that in the group on the lawn 
there was nothing for him toexpect! He caught 
snatches of chatter as he walked through the 
porch, 

“Laura!—Laura Benedict!” shrieked some 
one; and as he went upstairs with the proprietor, 
he again heard a voice asking, plaintively, 
“Where ave all the Benedicts this morning ?” 

“Who are these Benedicts?” he thought. 


: “ They seem to be popular.” 
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Another name struck his ear at the moment; he 
colored very slightly, and stroked his sbeard. 
Afterward, in his room, as he set about dressing 
for dinner, an observer would have noted a 
certain directness and care in his modest self- 
adornment that betokened: singleness of purpose. 
He was dressing cow amore. A woman rarely 
dresses to advantage for the general public; she 
dresses for a few, or better still, for ove. A man 
does the same, after his clumsy ‘rudimentary 
fashion. His field of operation is limited, but he 
brings his keenest scrutiny to bear upon the work. 
Results differ, however, The woman leaves her 
mirror with a sense of triumphant achievement ; 
the man with a nervous consciousness of failure. 
Holland was not even sure that he looked like a 
gentleman; but he need not have troubled him- 
self about that. He had never—in his mirror— 
seen a man who was not a gentleman. He did 
not look for beauty; he had no desire for it. 
Apollo no longer belongs to the aristocracy of 
romance, Even in allowing his Beard to grow, 
our hero had*not considered the fact that it con- 
cealed his weakest feature—a chin which, 
though sufficiently prominent, was just a trifle too 
narrow to harmonize with the general sense of 
power produced by a fine blonde face. In 
screening his lips, he had been less unconscious ; 
they were tell-tale lips—not vocally, but visibly ; 
they were too perfectly moulded and too variable 
to keep secrets. A man must veil his emotions, 
and Felix Holland’s face was no marble mask. 
He was still a young man, and unhardened. 
For the rest—I have said he was a man of 
humor; therefore look for a certain mingling of 
brightness and melancholy in his eyes. 

He dressed carefully, but quickly withal; and 
was ready when the gong sounded. Having 
taken his place at one of the long tables, he 
looked around him with an observant glance. 
Every girl in the room was keenly conscious of 
this glance, yet not one betrayed the fact by a 
quiver of the eyelid. So weak and so strong are 
young women! L£very girl, I said, advisedly, 
for there was one who had not yet entered the 
room. She came in at this moment, however, 
arresting the roving gaze for an instant, for she 
had a free carriage and noble figure. But Felix 
did not regard the face, for just then he saw 
another! His long, somewhat dreamy blue eyes 
lit up brilliantly; he bowed at once, with an air 
of cordial satisfaction. A flutter ran through the 
assembly; the new young man had recognized 
Mrs. Falkenberg! Everybody anticipated an 
introduction to him. Everybody glanced at the 
lady, who was smiiing, fresh from the salutation, 
She was not blushing at all, but was rather pale. 

“ Beef-steak, lamb, or chicken ?” said a droning 
voice at Holland’s elbow, in a listless, interroga- 
tory monotone. 

“ Beef-steak, please,” he responded, giving his 





plate to the handmaiden. He had a fine color, 
and Laura) Benedict whispered to her neighbor : 

“He is really a handsome man!” 

“T suppose you are én for the first introduction,” 
was the reply. ‘“ Was this, the cause of your 
devotion to Mrs, Falkenberg ?” 

“You have found me out!’ responded Miss 
Laura, with mock reproach. “As a penalty, I 
shall not introduce you / But what utter despair! 
I have lost Aer. That dear will catch her at 
once—”’ 

“In his deadly embrace,” interrupted the 
other. “ Not in public, I hope!” 

**No one shall embrace her but me /’’ pouted 
Laura. 

“I’m sorry for that, for your own sake! It is 
her embrace that is deadly. She’s not the safest 
companion in the world—/ can see through her. 
How you can admire her passes my comprehen- 
sion. An innocent baby, to be suré! A little 
mermaiden, with a hint of the serpent. in her 
composition—” 

“ Bah!” cried Laura, with dainty emphasis. 
“We all understand you, Nettie. You are a 
pretty blonde, and so is she! Oh, yes, I can 
strike home, if you touch the one I love! Mrs. 
Falkenberg is my friend, and you know it too 
well to abuse her to me!” 

“ Well, for mercy’s sake, keep her! No one 
covets the distinction !” 

“ Don’t quarrel, I beg of you, girls,” interposed 
the fresh, serene voice of the elder Miss Benedict, 
at Laura’s other hand. “ You are letting your- 
selves be heard, and no one will be edified. Be- 
sides, you’ll want all your energies for the manip- 
ulation of this remarkable chicken, It must 
have died full of years and honor! I have a 
horrible suspicion that I’m assisting at the obse- 
quies of—-Cassius !”’ 

There was a suppressed chorus of laughter 
among the five young girls,who sat together at 
the end of the table. Cassius was a lanky, medi- 
tative rooster who wandered about the place— 
so named because he had a “lean and hungry 
look.” 

“Oh, Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 
murmured Elsie Benedict, gazing mournfully 
upon her portion of the ancient fowl, after 
another attempt at dissection ; “ you are /oo true, 
you are a stubborn fact—but you are not, #o/ 
tender enough /” 

“ The beef-steak is worse !’’ whispered Laura ; 
“and Ae has taken it! Oh, cruel, cruel! Our 
first young man will die.” 

“ Who ?” asked Elsie. “Oh, has a young man 
arrived? That is very remarkable! I hope he 
has good teeth !” 

“ She didn’t know it !’’ whispered Nettie, with 
exaggerated emphasis. “She actually didn’t 
know it, mark you!” 

** Sweet innocent !”’ put in Laura, 
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“I dislike sweet innocent young men,” said 
Miss Elsie. 

“ Weil, it doesn’t concern us,’’ said Laura; 
“he knows Mrs. Falkenherg!” 

“ And as a matter of course will have eyes for 
no other woman,’ answered Elsie, with the fine, 
free accent of pure unstudied indifference. 

In another moment she was making quiet, deft 
little jests about some other matter. She had 
evidently a solid centre of thought to rest upon, 
which gave her ease and security. Her lightness 
was a true recreation, having its own place and 
hour. She was evidently very clever, and not 
easily thrown off her balance. She was ready, 
but not eager—not expectant. This perfect equi- 
poise is always produced by a broad inner basis 
of confidence; but there are two sorts of confi- 
dence! Which sort appertained to Elsie Bene- 
dict, scarcely concerns us at the present juncture, 

Mrs, Falkenberg had a delicate appetite. She 
rose soon and left the dining-room. The latter 
was not a spacious hall, affording a good field for 
a graceful carriage and sweeping train, Brook- 
dale cottage was only a boarding-house, and the 
two long tables crowded the bare-looking room. 
As the lady moved toward the door, however, 
her “ style’ was quite discernible. She was very 
petite, and rather plump, but erect and stately. 
She wore a lace-trimmed blue cashmere morning 
sacque over a crisp, be-ruffled white lawn, and 
she carried her train like a princess. Aftera 
brief lapse of time, Felix Holland followed her. 

He found her on the broad piazza, rocking 
comfortably, her hands full of white fleecy wool, 
her crochet-needle flying. She was in no way 
discomposed by his approach, but looked up with 
a charming smile, and thrust her work aside. 

“ Ah, Felix !’’ she said, in a soft, well-trained 
voice. “I’m so glad you have come! Sit down 
here.” And she unceremoniously swept some- 
body’s work-basket from an adjacent chair into 
the corner of a settee, and twirled the chair into 
such a position that when Felix seated himself, 
he was partly at her side, and facing her. His 
brief embarassment left him. 

“It seems as if we had parted yesterday,” he 
said, laughing. 

“It is a great deal pleasanter than if we had!” 
she returned. “It seems quite a natural thing to 
see you. I’m sure you have scarcely changed at 
ali since our last meeting—when was it? Two 
years —surely not ¢hree years ago? Ah, yes! I 
have been in mourning and out again since 
then !”’ 

Holland looked grave. 

“You are out of it soon,’’ he said, 

“ And pourguoi pas ?” she asked. Her speech 
was somewhat interlarded with foreign phrases, a 
characteristic which jarred slightly upon Hol- 
land, for it was newly acquired, 

He did not answer, 


| of course ! 





* Don’t let us pretend, Felix!” she went on. 
Then, suddenly, she dropped the straight dark 
lashes over her wonderful eyes. 

This consciousness on her part brought back 
his embarassment. He could not so easily bridge 
over the gulf of years. 

“ You are changed,” he said, ‘* changed again, 
even after the last change, which was great 
enough, heaven knows! It would afford’ me sat- 
isfaction to know,”’ he added, more lightly, “‘ how 
far your ‘infinite vanity’ is yet to carry you. 
When am I to find the real Nina ?” 

“ There is but one Nina to you—to old friends,” 
she said, quickly, “ You know that, Felix! 
That life between—that knocking about over sea 
and land—the gaming-tables, and the masquer- 
ades and flirtations, and the quarrels,’’—she 
laughed—*“ the whole tiresome round—oh, it 
was very good fun, you know!—but it’s over! 
I am as staid a person as you can look for any- 
where, now that I’m free from Ais pleasant com- 
pany! The matrons and maidens here would 
think me a terrible person if they knew me, but 
they don’t! Philadelphians, you know, are grim 
dragons to their fellow-townspeople; but they 
open their'arms to strangers, and never ask for 
credentials !”’ 

“Then you’ve got the whole community at 
your feet, I suppose,’’ said Felix. 

She gave a slight shrug—another newly-ac- 
quired accomplishment. 

“About half of it!” she said. 
half—” 

“« Looks on and growls disapproval, I suppose,” 
he laughed, “like a dog watching. another who 
has got a bone; the bone is very objectionable, 
What a time they will have of it 
now /’? He had not meant to say that! 

“ Now that you have come, I don’t doubt it!’ 
she returned, composedly, This seemed to estab- 
lish him at once upon a certain footing, which he 
had indeed desired to take, bui—not immedi- 
ately, perhaps! 

“A third dog steps in and carries off the 
bone,” he said; “lucky dog!’’ And he looked 
at her with the laugh still in his eyes, yet search- 
ingly, too. “There is one thing about you that 
can’t change, at all events,” he added, after a 
pause—* your beauty.” 

“ Felix, don’t—not you / I’m so sick of that!” 
Once, when he had praised her, she had blushed; 
now her lovely color did not change. 

She was exquisitely pretty. She had a well- 
shaped little head, with light brown hair that 
curled slightly, and lay in soft rings on her clear 
white forehead. A lovely baby face, with a little 
nose of a sort that men admire, round cheeks, 
and a plump, square chin. Her eyes were won- 
derful; great, pleading, blue-gray orbs, with 
straight black lashes that gave a tender shadow, 
like the shade of drooping boughs over limpid 


“ The other 
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water. She had not, however, the small bud 
mouth that belongs to such blonde doll-like pret- 
tiness. Her lips were soft, full, and rounded, and 
they did not quiver or fall apart. They had 
substance enough to close well—an excellent 
quality in a mouth, She was certainly enchant- 
ing, and withal, she understood the art of fasci- 
nation. The child-faced creature was no novice. 

“Sick of praise, Nina?” Holland laughed 
again. ‘ Yes, just as many romantic girls are 
sick of life. But would they die?” 

“ Not a parallel case at all,” said the lady, a 
little wearily. She never cared to keep the 
thistle-down of some trifling argument flying ; the 
contest of wits was too great an exertion. Yet 
she could talk on, long and easily. 

Felix Holland did not know what to say next. 
To speak lightly seemed out of place; to speak 
seriously was to touch upon the great realities 
that lay between these two long-parted souls. 
There was too much to say; where should they 
begin? Mrs, Falkenberg cut the knot. 

“You have not congratulated me yet,” she 
said, softly and maliciously. 

They were tender lips that spoke, but the words 
had a grim significance! 

“ Upon what ?” 

His tone was constrained. 


“ Oh, I ought not to speak so, I know. I was 
always a little reprobate—a dare-devil! I can 
use a strong word with you/ Felix! Felix!” 


—her tone changed, and she lifted the pleading, 
lustrous eyes—* could [ help being glad that I am 
free? Can you help—I mean, can you refuse to 
sympathize with me? Was it not our—wish ?” 
Her eyes drooped, her voice sank with a linger- 
ing cadence, 

“ No, I can’t blame you, Nira,” he answered. 
“ Nor can 1”’—he added, slowly, after a pause— 
* help rejoicing in it, knowing what your husband 
was. But still—” 

“ But still it is not the way we speak of death !’’ 
she said, half-mockingly. “Oh,no! We smother 
ourselves in black crépe, and cast down our eyes, 
and speak of ‘our late bereavement,’ handker- 
chief in hand — well, well, I mourned very 
prettily, Felix! Come, talk of something else. 
See how the people have avoided us; they scent 
a romance. I am going to introduce you around. 
There is a little girl who adores me—Laura 
Benedict, ‘There's a whole trive of them. We 
have not had a young man here for three days. 
The last one went home exhausted, after a cam- 
paign of two weeks, You area hero; you will 
survive it. Be impartial, if you would be popu- 
lar.” 

“T have come for you / Don't turn me loose 
among a whole herd of girls—a poor sheep among 
wolves. Let me have you for a while, af /as¢.” 

She lifted her adorable eyes, and answered, 
with admirable simplicity; 





“Oh, you will have enough of me.” After 
looking at him for a moment, she added, gently, 
“I have perfect confidence in you.” 

He was moved to thank her; he felt pleased 
and allured. Suddenly she rose. 

“Come, now, give me your arm; this way, 
Laura, I want you. Miss Laura Benedict, Mr. 
Holland. Take care of him, my dear; introduce 
him to your sisters. I must have my siesta. Auf 
wiederschen |” 

And she was gone. . 

Miss Laura Benedict, a lively brunette, stared 
for an instant at her new acquaintance, and then 
interrupted some initiatory commonplaces with 
which he attempted to begin a conversation, by 
breaking into a light laugh, and saying : 

“ Really, if Mrs. Falkenberg were not absolutely 
perfect, 1 should say that she owed us both an 
apology for this abrupt disappearance! It is 
terrible to be suddenly introduced and left in this 
way! What am I to do with you, Mr. Holland ? 
Let me see, what did she command me to do ?— 
to take care of you, and to introduce you to my 
sisters! The latter is easily done, but the 
former—”’ 

“Is in course of accomplishment already,” said 
Felix. “You are taking excellent care of me, 
Miss Benedict. Let us see if you go on as well 
as you have begun !”’ 

« What is the next step, then ?” said the young 
lady. “ To fulfil the second clause in the con- 
tract, I suppose ; so please come forward, and be 
introduced. Don’t be frightened ; those are not 
all sisters of mine ; there are on/y four of us, after 
all! If care is to be taken of you, I must hand 
you over to my sister Elsie; she takes care of us 
all.” 

“ Which one is she ?” asked Felix, looking at 
the group of girls. “No; don’t introduce me 
yet; tell me about them. I shali never know 
them apart, if they’re not first pointed out to me 
by name. And I want to hear of some distin- 
guishing characteristics,” 

“Very well. There is Elsie, the most prominent 
figure, the one in white, with a low forehead and 
pretty eyelids, looking down—the only one who 
doesn’t seem to know that we are talking about 
them! Isn’t she a grand-looking girl? She is 
our model; but don’t get the idea that she’s 
prim! Why, Elsie’s the life of our house !” 

“ Indeed ? She must be exceptionally lively !” 

“ Thank you! I suppose you mean that 7am 
exceptionally lively, and if she is still more so, 
she must be unendurable! Well, we'll say she is 
the life of the house, next fo me. Beside her sits 
Anna, our housekeeper, to whose systematic soul 
Elsie herself yields homage ; and opposite to them 
is Belle, that dark-eyed girl in blue, our beauty, 
Each one of us has her rdle, do you see ?”’ 

“And what is yours ?” 


“I knew you would ask that. Well, I’m a 
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sort of general utility woman; or, if you must 
give me a place, call me a feminine Merry- 
Andrew, a creature who poses and grins for the 
general amusement of the family. You know 
laughter is indispensable to the well-being of an 
individual or community. My mission is not to 
be despised.” 

“So your mission is—to be laughed at! I 
perceive that you’re a remarkable family, You 
have the epic, the domestic, drama, romance, and 
comely, adequately represented.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Miss Laura, in high 
glee. “You're extremely clever! But you 
haven’t properly classified Elsie. I don’t know 
what she is, but she’s not an epic,” 

“ Tragedy, then ?” 

“Oh, no! Well, you’ll see what she is; you 
shall study her, and tell me after a while.” 

(“I should say,” Felix thought, “that Nina 
Falkenberg is the representative of tragedy !’’) 

“* Well,” continued Miss Laura Benedict, “I 
haven’t pointed out the others. There’s Nettie 
Langton, with the rose in her hair—that pretty 
blonde; she doesn’t like dear Mrs. Falkenberg. 
You can’t imagine why, I suppose ?” 

“What, so worldly-wise, Miss Benedict ?” 
cried Felix, amused. 

“ How did you know she was worldly-wise ?” 
inquired the girl, with seeming innocence; and 
Felix laughed outright. 

“That’s Delia Morris, in black,’ went on 
Laura, rapidly; “a sweet girl. And the last is 
Bertha Grant, who is intellectual, and adores 
Elsie—‘admires her soz/,’ 1 should say; that’s 
the way she expresses it. Are you satisfied ? 
They know we are talking about them—it’s 
shamefifi! Come at once, and be introduced,” 

The process of introduction was triumphantly 
concluded by Miss Laura, and Felix found him- 
self seated between Miss Benedict and the “ in- 
tellectual’’ Miss Bertha Grant. His introducer 
sat opposite, glancing at him mischievously. He 
addressed Miss Benedict. 

“Your sister has been enlightening me as to 
your characteristics as a family, Miss Benedict,” 
he commenced, ‘We have romance and com- 
edy, and—what is the other, Miss Laura ?—and 
she says you are not to be classed as ‘ epic,’ ” 

“I!” laughed Elsie Benedict. “I should 
think not, indeed! So Laura has been confi- 
dential, as usual? What remedy would you pre- 
scribe, Mr.—Mr. Holland?” (There was a little 
modest hesitation here, in pronouncing familiarly 
the name of so recent an acquaintance, that was 
charming, mingled with so much straightforward- 
ness and ease.) “I really do not know how to 
cure her; the disease is of long standing !” 

“I should advise allowing Nature to take its 
course,” he answered, “ To be confidential is a 
part of her mission in life, perhaps!” And he 
glanced comically at Laura, 





“Qh! and I told him it was my mission fo de 
laughed at!" cried Laura, So my confidences 
are open to ridicule ?. Thank you, sir!’ 

“You are welcome!” he bowed sedately. 
“ But I am to study you, Miss Benedict, and dis- 
cover the class in literature te which you belong. 
Can you give me some enlightenment ?” 

“Oh, I must pass for some commonplace little 
ballad,” said Elsie. 

“You belong to the song tribe, then,”’ he said. 
** No mean distinction, I assure you,” 

** But why choose the domain of literature ?” 
asked Miss Grant, who thought the Benedicts 
had monopolized the conversation to a sufficient 
extent. ‘ Does your mind turn so naturally upon 
literature ?”” addressing Felix. 

“Must we classify you as an author ?”’ asked 
Elsie. 

“If you did, to what species should you say 
that I belong ?”’ said Felix. “Am I poet, novelist, 
scientist, or philosophical essayist ?” 

“* Novelist,” said Bertha Grant. 

« Essayist,” said Nettie Langton. 

“ Humprist!’’ cried Laura, The others only 
laughed. 

Elsie’s’ mouth drew itself up as nearly to a 
point as possible, then relaxed. She said noth- 
ing. 

“Miss Benedict, your look is suggestive of 
‘ prunes and prism!’ ’’ he laughed. “ Why ‘ poet,’ 


‘let me ask ?” 


She colored slightly. “ You are keen!” she 
said. 

“Ts that a poetic quality ?” 

“1 don’t know,” 

“ What a colorless answer !—unworthy of you, 
should say. Well, you shall answer more fully 
in future !”’ 

“ You are confident !’’ 

“Ah! If you announce any more of my 
qualities in that oracular fashion, we shall have a 
pretty little synopsis of my character in a few 
moments. y 


a 


Go on! 

“Let me have my say,’’ interposed Laura, 
“ You are impertinent—there !” 

“You are clever!’ said Bertha Grant, taking 
up the thread, and speaking with a somewhat 
affected intonation, 

“ Pooh! I discovered that long ago, and told 
him so,” said Laura. “Be original, Bertha, 
can’t you ?”’ 

“1 am afraid that is beyond my power !”’ look- 
ing up with a little sigh, as if originality were 
the quality she craved above all things. 

Anna and Belle Benedict had left the group. 
The latter, whose mission in life it was, according 
to Laura, to look pretty, was never at ease when 
the ball of repartee was flying. She could not 
catch it. She enjoyed a (éte-d-/éfe and sweet 
platitudes uttered in a corner, sought the reputa- 
tion of “a flirt,” and regarded Elsie’s motherly 
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care and teaching as mere dragon-like vigilance, 
from which she longed to be emancipated. Anna 
was quiet, 

“I am sorry, after all, young ladies, to confess 
that I am notanauthor! Yet literature affords 
me a livelihood; can you ‘rede my riddle?’ ” 

“ Are you a publisher ?” asked Miss Langton. 

“A paragraphist !’’ cried Laura; “the ‘ funny 
man’ of the newspaper corner! I thought as 
much! He does not deny it.’ 

“ Worse and worse !’’ said Miss Elsie. “ We 
shall all be served up as a side-dish, like so many 
partridges—on toast—in some feast of fun!” 

“You take that view ?’’ he said—* a lady of 
your penetration ?” 

“Then I was right before! Yet you are not 
an author? Ah, I see!—a poet unknown to 
fame !” 

“ How cruel! Who guesses again ?” 

“An editor!” almost shrieked Miss Bertha 
Grant. “ Don’t say Iam right! What, the nat- 
ural enemy of my race!’’ 

“ Nevertheless, you eave right, Miss Grant. So 
you are an authoress? Thanks for the jnforma- 
tion !”” 

“ Oh, in a very small way’’—she blushed and 
moved consciously, 

“TI know what you are thinking, Miss Bene- 
dict,’ said Felix, looking laughingly into Elsie’s 
eyes, which sought his with an expression’ of 
mock amazement and reverence. “ No, I am 
not old enough to be ¢he great Dr. Holland, 
My little journal is much more modest and un- 
pretending.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried Elsie, sinking back 
with a deep sigh of relief. “ I was about to rise 
and do homage! Yet I do regret, for Bertha’s 
sake, that you are not so very great, after all! It 
would have been 4 splendid thing for her to have 
made such an acquaintance, wouldn’t it, Bertha, 
my dear ?” 

Elsie was not a brilliant wit, nor were her say- 
ings as good as those of her sister Laura; but 
there was a delicate quaintness in her manner, 
and a light in her clear hazel-brown eyes, that 
added a rare flavor to her speech. And the 
speech itself was very melodious and lady-like. 
She was certainly not a remarkable girl in any 
way; Felix could not see how she contrived to 
be “ our model,” as Laura had said. But every- 
thing about her was excellent in its way; and in 
spite of her lack of pretension, he was sure that 
she was the cleverest young lady present. Bertha 
Grant’s “ intellectuality,” and Laura’s “ smart- 
ness” could be readily gauged. But it was a 
difficult thing to label Miss Benedict, and lay her 
on a shelf among other specimens, ‘I see how 
it is,” thought Felix ; “ she is very good.” 

But the young man was growing weary, even 
of this pleasant society. It was not only the 
slight fatigue from his long journey; he was full 





of excitement. The image of Nina Falkenberg 
made an imperative demand upon his conscious- 
ness; past, present, and future were all con- 
cerned in his thought of her. He longed to be 
alone, to test these new thrills of emotion which 
her presence had caused, to ponder upon the 
course he should pursue with regard to her, and 
to dream of something in the future too strange, 
too entrancing, too long ago relinquished, to be 
easily realized now! It seemed as if Elsie 
Benedict had divined his thought, for she rose, 
gathered up the inevitable fancy-work with which 
she, too, was occupied (though in desultory 
fashion, it must be admitted), and broke up the 
party, saying : 

“Girls, 1 am going to renew my vigor by a 
snatch at some celestial day-dream. Are you all 
coming? I suppose that is best. It is hardly 
good policy to weary Mr. Holland at the outset.’’ 

* No, indeed, for we intend to work him hard!’ 
said Laura, 

Elsie detected a smile in the young man’s eyes. 
In spite of herself, she smiled a little in return, 
and Felix felt as if a good understanding were 
established between them, They were thinking 
of Mrs, Falkenberg; and Felix blushed a little. 
He was not a novice; yet he could still blush. 
That is often the case with men. Elsie answered 
Laura, 

** Oh, no,”’ she said. “ We constitute a formid- 
able array of young ladies, it is true, but we are 
not so terrible as we look. We shall spare Mr. 
Holland. Exaction is still worse policy !” 

“ Do you deal in policy, Miss Benedict ?’’ he 
could nor help asking. The word was not in 
harmony with her ingenuous face and manner. 

* No, I am afraid I never do,’”’ she answered, 
smiling; “but you know people always recom- 
mend the quality in which they feel themselves 
culpabfy deficient!” 

“ Don’t cultivate the quality in question, IL 
beg!” he said. “ Good-evening!” 





CHAPTER II. 


“ The first 
That e’re I sighed for.”’ — Tempest. 


The reader’s judgment of Mrs. Falkenberg is 
probably the reverse of that which Felix Holland 
passed upon Miss Benedict. Doubtless no one 
has said of the former, “She is very good!” 
Whatever defense may be offered for her can best 
be founded upon a knowledge of her past life, and 
her early relations with Felix. 

Nina Graves was one of the Daisy Millers of 
our society. Like that exquisitely and too-faith- 
fully executed portrait of a certain phase of young- 
ladyhood (one of the most marvelous touches in 
our modern fiction !), Miss Graves thought that to 
be a “ fearful, frightful flirt” was the main attri- 
bute of a “nice girl,” considered the interference 
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of a mother in the affairs of her daughter as both 
unwarrantable and unnecessary, and regarded 
herself, at eighteen—a young woman “out in 
society ’—as the sole competent guardian of her 
own good conduct. Beautiful, delicate, gifted 
with a rare charm of manner, she was yet utterly 
crude and untaught, neglected by an ignorant 
mother, and lacking that innate refinement and 
sense of right which saves so many of our girls 
from vulgar errors. Miss Nina Graves had the 
most absolute liberty of action; some women at 
thirty are more unsophisticated and simple than 
she was at eighteen. Butshe dressed beautifully, 
and she was so innocent-faced, so large-eyed, so 
slight and lovely! Felix Holland, then a bright, 
ingenuous, sweet-natured young fellow, just of 
age, fell warmly in love with her, For a year 
she allowed him to follow her about, to give her 
presents, to take her to places of amusement, and 
in many ways to treat her as if they were “ en- 
gaged,’ as gossip said; but at the end of that 
year she returned from a watering-place engaged 
to another man. The man was a foreigner, the 
son of a “Count,” remarkably handsome, tall 
and dark, in what may be called the“ Gathesgue”’ 
style of German beauty. Many evil hints were 
dropped by the on-lookers; his rank was dis- 
puted, his rumored wealth pooh-poohed over. It 
was whispered that he was an adventurer, an es- 
caped convict—who knows what, beside! But 
Nina chose to marry him—who was to restrain 
her? Mrs. Graves was a nonentity; friends and 
relatives were routed by the intrepid young bride- 
elect, and by the cool dignity of the expectant 
bridegroom. 

The marriage was consummated, and the pair 
went to Europe. 

Felix, poor boy, at first raved and stormed, 
entreated and upbraided, but all in vain. . Nina 
laughed at him. 

“Encouraged you!” she cried. ‘ Why, what 
could I do? Send you away? Insult you? 
You never told me you loved me.” 

“You knew I did. I implied it in a hundred 
ways, and you never repelled my attentions.” 

“Of course not. I wasn’t supposed to know 
what you meant. I should have made a fool of 
myself.” 

“ You thought it better to make a fool of me ?” 

“Why certainly I did,” she returned, with her 
charming smile. 

After her departure, Felix was really ill for a 
while. Then for a year or so he was the victim 
of melancholy; but in truth, he was young, and 
life was fair, and labor was a keen delight. He 
recovered ; and the traces of this emotional storm 
were chiefly noticeable in a habit of gentle satire, 
and a touch of misanthropy. But there was no 
deep root of bitterness in him, as was proved by 
his subsequent conduct. When Nina Falkenberg, 
an unhappy, rejected, insulted wife, returned to 
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her solitary home, alone with her little child, 
Felix was among the first who sought her, and 
essayed, by the delicate attentions of true friend- 
ship, to soothe her in the hour of her distress. 
Her mother had died during her absence; her 
old friends had, with few exceptions, deserted 
her; Felix went to her as a brother might, with 
the tenderest reverence, forgiving the past. 

Her story was terribly sad. The man who 
called himself Von Falkenberg had proved him- 
self indeed a mere adventurer. The very high- 
sounding name was probably a concoction of his 
fanciful brain, His money was made at gaming- 
tables, and was in constant revolution—quickly 
won and quickly lost. The society into which he 
dragged his pretty wife was of the gayest, but 
certainly not of the choicest; yet, so long as he 
was kind to her, she enjoyed it. She knew that 
she had stepped down to a lower level, and must 
take the consequences; and she determined at 
least to gain as much amusement as possible, and 
to win the utmost homage that could be given to 
her beauty and fascination, She became famous 
as a beauty and a coquette; many tolerated the 
husband for the sake of the wife; yet she was 
quick enough to see that he was despised, Of 
course, after awhile he wearied of her, and began 
to treat her badly. She grew more reckless. 
Her petite figure and blonde curls, and the 
dimpled chin under her blue silk mask, were well 
known at the roulette-tables of Baden-Baden. In 
the saloons and the 4ursaa/ she was pointed out 
to inquisitive tourists; there were few who 
believed her to be as innocent a woman as she 
was. She was nothing but a pretty, careless 
flirt, with a ready tongue, a laughing face, and an 
aching, terrified heart. Trembling often on the 
verge of abject poverty, she sometimes played to 
redeem her husband’s fortunes, for the demon of 
chance seemed to favor her. She often said 
afterward that she had been near the extremes of 
wealth and penury. It is no pleasure to dweil 
upon this part of her life. Between her husband 
and herself, matters went from bad to worse, 
until the day came when she sold the last of her 
jewels to obtain a passage home. As far as the 
world’s end she longed to flee from him; but she 
need not have feared, He would never trouble 
himself to follow her. 

Felix Holland took the charge of all her 
business affairs. Her mother had left a little 
money, which, properly invested, would yield her 
a modest income—sufficient for the immediate 
wants of herself and her baby boy. Felix was 
zealous in her’service, and she leaned upon him 
utterly ; his kindness gave her rest. For himself, 
he had, as has been said, overcome his youthful 
passion; but her forlornness, her motherhood, her 
pathetic beauty, and her clinging dependence, 
appealed to every chivalrous fibre in his nature. 

He came bounding up the steps one day, and 
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into her presence, his eyes bright, and his face 
flushed with excitement. She locked at him, and 
thought of the man she had left. What were 
those familiar lines from Hamlet that she partly 
remembered : 

** Look here, upon this picture, and on this! 

See what a grace was seated on this brow! 

* * *® Ha! have you eyes ?”’ 

What was the rest of it? She pieced it out 
with her own self-upbraidings. “Oh, fool, fool !’’ 
she thought. “ How could I leave ¢his for that ? 
This one was a pretty boy when I left. There 
was a good promise in him; and now what a man 
+-with a touch of the boy in him still! That’s 
what I like now,—too late! But after all, zs it 
too late ?” 

All these thoughts were passing through her 
mind, while he was eagerly talking to her. 

“1 was right, after all, you see, and being no 
business man in particular, I take all the more 
credit to myself! Those stocks I sold for you the 
other day, for a good round sum, are almost 
worthless to-day, as I surmised they would be. 
You would have lost heavily, and now you've 
gained in ready money—but you don’t hear a 
word I say !” 

“ Yes, I do, Felix, and thank you heartily. I 
was thinking busily, though, I confess,” 

“ Of what ?” 

“Of you. I was thinking what a fool I was 
when I refused you, years ago.” 

He colored. 

** Don’t recall it!’ he cried. 

“My friend, you are sensitive,” she said. 
“Your training has not been so hard as mine! 
I can look the past in the face, and see where I 
have blundered. One thing seems to me little 
less strange or bitter than another !’’ 

Felix was silent, his eyes fixed on the ground. 
Their conversations were daily taking a more 
personal turn, and consequently becoming more 
of atrial. He had become her chief companion, 
her confidential friend. When he left her, he 
thought over the situation. It is not necessary to 
follow the steps of his inward argument. One 
can readily foresee the course of reasoning 
through which a young man, clear and honest in 
mind, pure and simple in heart, well-taught, and 
unlearned as yet in the world’s ways, would 
finally arrive at a sound conclusion. But how to 
carry it out into act was the real difficulty. How- 
ever, he did something. He sat down and wrote 
a letter. 

In a few days he received his answer. It 
came from a friend in another city, the editor of 
a prominent journal, and it contained the offer 
of a position as sub-editor, soon to become vacant 
—an offer extended with cordial kindness and 
many expressions of confidence. Though know- 
ing him to be as yet inexperienced, his friend 
said, he regarded him as a journalist of much 





talent and promise, and his (Felix’s) present de- 
sire to change his place of residence was especi- 
ally fortunate at this time, as it would facilitate 
his acceptance of the trust. Felix felt a curious 
twinge of pain, but he was not the less grateful 
to this friend in need, who had met his confidence 
with such prompt and efficient help. He ac- 
cepted the post, wound up his own affairs and 
Nina's to the best of his skill, and bade her fare- 
well, not suggesting a correspondence, She took 
it all quietly, though with the sense of a new 
shock and loss. Of course he must do the best 
for himself! So Felix fled from the city, and 
they parted, She lived quietly ; he worked hard, 
and worked successfully. At last came startling 
news, Felix heard that the man Falkenberg was 
dead, and that considerable property had reverted 
to his wife and child. He had gained wealth, 
by fair means or foul, and Nina took it calmly, 
without scruple. She was not so conscientious a 
woman as to be troubled about the manner of 
its acquisition. She could now educate her boy, 
and live at ease. At all events, she was no 
hypocrite; she did not mourn long or deeply, as 
we have seen. 

‘This sutamer, a year later, Felix Holland, 
knowing the place of her resort, was drawn 
thither by an influence which he cared not to 
resist. Nothing was more natural than that he 
should wish to meet her again; nothing was 
more in order than that he should fall in 
love with her again, and marry her. He had 
come with a vague intention of doing so, if 
all went well. He found her charming as 
ever; indeed, he began to suspect that he 
had loved her all along, in a certain patient, 
quiet way; and he was almost assured that he 
was to be made happy.at last! So he expressed 
it to himself; yet he could not prove that during 
the past few years he had been particularly un- 
happy! Contented he certainly had not been; 
it must be that he had wanted Nina; she was his 
first and only love. As to her character, she was 
frank and genuine; she had once been selfish, but 
she had suffered much since then, It was not 
for a man to criticise, and suspect, and treat his 
love with cowardly caution, Poor Nina! She 
should have rest and true love at last! 

It has doubtless been observed that Felix was 
not learned in the study of womankind. He was 
tender rather than critical; his own mother’s 
goodness had been of the gentle, dependent sort, 
and she had always leaned upon him. His 
attitude toward women was the one we naturally 
assume toward children—loving and reverential, 
it is true, yet dominant, and with little sense of 
their moral responsibility. The strength of 
womanhood was a factor as yet left out of the sum 
of humanity, as he reckoned it. When he found 
it, it would be a revelation. Meanwhile his own 


strength took the form of kindliness, and he was 
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the least exacting of men. The fact that he had 
been forced to act as monitor and guide at a de- 
cisive moment in Nina’s life, was to him a subject 
for humiliation rather than for self-congratulation, 
and had served to strengthen the chain which 
bound his life to hers. And her recent large 
gain in culture and self-poise led him to expect a 
corresponding gain in the elements of true 
womanhood, This judgment was surely the 
crowning proof of his lack of worldly wisdom ; 
yet it was no proof that he was not in the right, 
for we must at times acknowledge that worldly- 
wise judgments are not uniformly correct. 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER III. 


*  ® Her tress also should be of crispéd gold. 
With wit and these, perchaunce I should be tryde, 
And knit againe with knot that should not slide.”’ 

—Wyatt, 


Felix spent the afternoon in the woods, by the 
side of the brook, whose unending murmur 
soothed his restless thoughts. At sunset he went 
back to the house. As he crossed the porch, he 
heard a sweet piping voice call out, “ Essie! 
Essie!’’ and a small—a very small—boy ran 
violently against him from the rear, almost throw- 
ing him over. 

“ Hallo! hallo! Who’s this ?” he cried, catch- 
ing up the lively infant, and giving him a toss in 
the air. 

‘Lemme go!” screamed the -little one, who 
was gifted with a vigorous pair of lungs, 

Felix looked him in the face, and saw the 
very prettiest child he had ever beheld—a lovely 
blonde skin, peachy, dimpled cheeks, and eyes— 
surely there were not three human beings in the 
world with such black-fringed gray eyes! 

“‘ Not so fast, youngster,”’ he said, sitting down 
and trying to hold the squirming, laughing 
creature on his knee. ‘“ Tell me what your name 
is ?”” 

“Bertie Faltenberd. 
Essie.” 

“* Who’s Essie—your nurse ?” 

“ No, do’ wa’t Han / Wa't Essie!” 

“ Where’s your mamma ?”’ 

“1 do’ wa’t mamma ; wa’t Essie.” 

“Well, sit still, and I dare say she’ll come ina 
minute.” 

“You sink she’ll tome?” inquired the small 
boy, more quietly, cocking his lovely little head 
on one side like a bird’s. 

“I’m sure she will,” said Felix, deceitfully. 
“ How old are you, Bertie ?” 

“ Four ’ears ole—’n a half,”’ the latter clause 
was added eagerly, and with manifest pride. 

“ You're a big boy for four, and a smart one!” 
said Felix. 

“Es, sir; T's a bid boy. 
echoed the mite, 


Lemme go! I wa’t 


”” 
: 


I’s a smar’ boy 





Felix laughed; and Bertie chuckled as if he 
appreciated the joke. Presently he turned the 
tables upon his inquisitor. 

“ Wha’s your name ?” he asked. 

“ Felix ; how do you like it? Say it—Felix.” 

“ Fee-lits. Dat am’t a pooty name! I do’ 
wa’t stay wis ’ou. Wa’t Essie—Essie!” he 
shouted again. 

“ Bertie!” called a clear voice from just within ~ 
the door. “ Where’s my Bertie ?”’ 

The child wriggled off Felix’s knee, and 
rushed into the arms of Miss Benedict, who came 
out at that instant. She sat down and took h:m 
on her lap, nestling his golden head into her 
neck. With her soft, serene eyes and well-cut 
features, her low brow, and wavy, parted hair, 
she looked like the “ Madonna della Sedia.” 

Felix was artist enough to admire the picture. 

“ This is such a dear child,” she said to him, 
smilingly. 

“ So it seems,” he answered. “ You are fond 
of children, then ?”” (‘ What an absurdly com- 
monplace question !”’ he thought.) 

* Not of a// children,” she said. “ But I think 
I have a tender feeling for them all. But I love 
this one best; don’t I, my Bertie? It is strange,” 
she added to Felix; “ I’ve conceived an intense 
attachment to this child, equal to Laura’s devo- 
tion for his mother—exceeding it, I believe, for I 
shall never forget Bertie.’”’ And she smiled as if 
she were quite sure that Laura would forget Mrs. 
Falkenberg. 

That lady came out at this moment. She was 
exquisitely dressed, in a black silk grenadine, 
very richly trimmed, She glanced at Felix ; then 
at Elsie. The former rose. 

“You must find that boy a perfect nuisance, 
Miss Benedict,” she said, in her soft, cultured 
voice. Her tone was higher, flatter, and less 
variable than Elsie’s, yet both voices had the 
same quality of refinement and tranquillity. 

“Oh, not at all, Mrs. Falkenberg. I am very 
fond of him.” She spoke with sincerity, but 
without the enthusiasm she had just avowed. 

Bertie still nestled up to her, and regarded his 
mother with serene indifference. 

“ My darling,” said the latter, “ go quickly and 
get dressed for tea. Oh, what dirty hands! See, 
there is Hannah; go with her, Bertie.” 

“ Do’ wa’t to!” said the child defiantly; but 
Elsie put him down, saying: “Go to Hannah, 
dear!” and he obeyed. ~ He was fond of Han- 
nah, the kind, faithful English maid, who had 
been Mrs. Falkenberg’s companion through all 
the sad changes of her life, and had taken charge 
of Bertie since his birth. 

Miss Benedict did not rise immediately, in or- 
der to leave the two frends together. She never 
did anything so marked. She spoke quietly of 
the beauty of the evening, and sat still in her 
place until the arrival of another.Jady, to whom 
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she addressed a question, which led to her getting 
away easily and naturally. Felix and Nina fell 
at once into an animated conversation. She had 
met him so calmly that the first necessary restraint 
had been removed, and they were able to speak 
of the past. She told him of her life since their 
‘last meeting. He spoke of his recent travels, and 
how impossible it had been for him to seek her at 
once, after hearing of her husband’s death. They 
had made a great advance when it was taken for 
granted that he should go to her as soon as she 
was free. They were soon interrupted by the 
supper-gong; and after that meal continued their 
interchange of confidences until late in the even- 
ing. 

It became a settled thing that Holland and 
Mrs. Falkenberg should be constant companions. 
The latter was regarded with increasing disfavor 
by all the ladies in the house, and many covert 
efforts were made to draw Felix out of the magic 
circle of her influence ; but the pair were alike 
indifferent to censure or allurement. Laura Ben- 
edict was openly jealous, in an opposite fashion 
to the rest. 

“It is the meanest thing!’ she said to Felix 
one day when she chanced to encounter him 


alone. “I never have her to myself. To my- 
self!—I never have her at all. She might as 
well leave the place! I am still pining—dying 


for her! You wretched, tiresome man!” This 
talk was really very embarrassing. 

“Tt is too bad, Miss Laura,” said Felix, laugh- 
ing. “ Why don’t you join us sometimes ?” 

“ Join you!” Laura looked  unutterable 
things. ‘“ Well,” she said, “that serves me right 
for teasing you! Elsie thinks I have no tact; 
I suppose she’s right. Not that she’s always 
right, by any means! [I detest people who are 
always right.” 

“ Does your sister share your enthusiasm for 
our mutual friend, Mrs. Falkenberg?’’ asked 
Felix. . 

“No,” said Laura, “ but she doesn’t dislike 
her.” 

Felix was surprised to hear this; he could not 
have told why. 

“ Elsie’s so odd,” said Laura, “ She is always 
being sorry for people. I can’t imagine why, but 
she expresses a profound compassion for Mrs. 
Falkenberg. It seems to me ridiculous.” 

“Mrs, Falkenberg has had a very sad life,”’ 
said Felix, gravely. 

“Is it so?” said Laura. “Well, I’m sure 
Nelse knows nothing of her life; but she guessed 
it, probably. Her guessing power is prodigious, 
She can tell whether a person has ever been 
really unhappy or not.’ 

“ Indeed !”’ said Felix. “ That’s very interest- 
ing. I would like to question her on the subject 
of my past and future life! Is she also a 
prophet ?” 





“ H’m—sometimes! But it wouldn’t take 
much prophetic power to””—but here Miss Laura 
probably remembered her sister’s injunctions as 
to “tact,”’ and discreetly paused. Felix did not 
press her to continue; his silence was a suitable 
rebuke. 

That morning they had all been having a game 
of lawn tennis. Even Mrs. Falkenberg had 
taken part for a while; and her round white arm 
was a sight well worth the seeing, as she held up 
her racket, and her open sleeve fell back. She 
was not skillful, and was soon out of breath. 
The few men in the party (for there had been 
other arrivals since Felix came) looked after her 
with admiration, as she left the ground, saying: 
“That is really too much for me!” and sat down 
on a rustic bench, crossing those dear little baby 
wrists of hers. Holland was envied as he fol- 
lowed her, but the place at her side was his, and 
no one ventured to usurp it. He was longing to 
kiss the plump white hands, and his heart leaped 
as he thought that the right to do so might indeed 
belong to him before the summer ended. “ And 
why not now ?” said an inner voice, suddenly. 
It gave him a curious check! “ Poor little 
woman!” he thought; “she shall be allowed to 
rest awhile yet. There’s time enough !” 

Mrs. Falkenberg did not look like one who 
needed rest. Felix often wondered at her child- 
like face. She bore no mark of suffering, save 
an undefined shadow in her large eyes; and 
there was an air of complete self-assurance about 
her, that showed forth the “ woman of the world,” 
as the phrase goes. Why should Elsie Benedict 
pity her? Felix determined to ask her for the 
reason, at the first opportunity. He had not 
spoken to Miss Benedict for a week. 

“ How fast the time slips by !’’ he said to Nina 
Falkenberg. “Is it possible that I’ve been here 
two weeks to-day ?” 

“ Quite possible, and easily to be realized,” she 
answered. He could not understand her at 
times; she seemed to grow impatient with him. 

“You grudge me a trifling compliment!” he 
said, smiling. 

“ They are not necessary between you and me, 
Felix.” 

He looked down meditatively. 

“You seem to have outlived the capability of 
sentiment,”’ he said at last. 

“I am not sure of that. What do you call 
sentiment ?” she asked. Her eyes startled Felix 
as she looked at him. Her manner now was 
always so cool; he had not believed that her 
glance could hold such intensity and power. 

“ A pretty mask for the deeper emotions,” he 
answered, after a pause; “ taking their form, but 
concealing their life.” 

“Excellent!’”’ she said, with a laugh. “ Are 
you quoting from one of the paragraphs in ‘ This 
Week ?’” 
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He laughed. 

“My poor little paper!” he said. “ Don’t 
speak of it now; I am glad to forget business. 
What a bore it was to write the editorials and 
send them home, while I was abroad !” 

“js that all you had to do?” she inquired, 
languidly. 

“Nearly all. I have an able co-adjutor, who 
accepts and declines, ‘ with thanks,’ and with ex- 
cellent judgment, in my absence,” 

“It seems odd to think of your daily work,” 
she said; “you don’t speak of it often—or, in- 
deed, of any other affair of your own.” 

“Don’t 1?” He pondered for an instant. 
“That is true,” he went on,“though I hadn’t 
thought of it. It seemed out of your sphere— 
my work. I would rather speak of you, and of 
your affairs,” 

“ My affairs are ended,” she said, waving her 
pretty hand—* brought soon to a close, like a 
farce in one act! But your life is really shrouded 
in mystery, so far as I am concerned, Your 
work, I suppose, zs a little out of my sphere; 
but for the rest, you may be—engaged, even mar- 
ried, for all that you’ve told me/” She was 
quite tranquil, but her lashes were not lifted. 

“Nina! I did not need to tell you that, surely 
he cried, not without passionate vehemence. “I 
would never have thought of it; I believed you 
knew me well !” 

“Why should I take anything for granted ?” 
she asked, but in a neutral tone that implied 
little. 

“ You may take what you please for granted 
he replied. “No, Nina, certainly I am as free 
as you are!” His tone was impressive, but he 
stopped there. 

She remembered his words at their last meet- 
ing, and blushed very frankly and prettily. It 
was the first time Felix had seen her blush while 
they had been together. It had its effect upon 
him. She remained silent, and the effect was 
deepened. 

“You assured me, that first evening, of your 
perfect confidence in me!” he continued. 

“Certainly,” she replied tranquilly. Again 
there was a pause, but Felix, strangely enough, 
did not fill it. He remained looking on the 
ground, as if in deep thought, Nina dropped a 
stitch in her crochet-work, but she did not stop 
to take it up. She worked on with admirable 
steadiness. 

At this moment Bertie came running up, on his 
stout little red-stockinged legs, followed anx- 
iously by Hannah. 

“I say, Felits, Felits!” he shouted. “ You dot 
a s’ring ?” 

“Oh, come here, pettie; that ain’t pretty!” 
said Hannah. 

“Come to mamma, Bertie !” exclaimed Nina, 
taking up the child and fondling him, with one 


” 





of her vehement, but capricious bursts of affec- 
tion, 

She embraced him so passionately that he was 
bored, and struggled to get away. 

“Stop, mamma, stop!’”’ he cried. “ Lemme 
go! I want Felits!” (He and “edits” were 
now the best of friends.) “I want a s’ring!” 
he continued. 

“A string? I haven’t got one, Bert,” said 
Felix. “Is it for the new top? You can’t spin 
it with your little fingers.” 

“ Hannah ’pin it,” cried the little tyrant. “No; 
you ’pin it!” 

“T won’t spin it, but I’ll get you a string, and 
Hannah can do it!” he said, rising. “ Excuse 
me, Nina; I’ll be back in a moment.” 

He sprang up the porch-steps, and as he 
entered the house, very nearly ran against Elsie 
Benedict, who was coming out. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Benedict! My un- 
seemly haste was caused by one of Bertie’s im- 
perious demands. He wants a string for a new 
humming-top I gave him. Hannah is kept busy, 
spinning it for him.” 

“Qh, I’li spin it for him !”’ she cried. “ It will 
be capital fun! Won’t you bring me the string, 
Mr. Holland ?” 

“ Certainly !’ he said, smiling. “ What a child 
she is, at times!’’ he thought. “ As old as Nina, 
too, judging from Miss Laura’s revelations. But 
what a different life! Yet she has had her re- 
sponsibilities, taking full chapge of a motherless 
family of sisters—a brother, too, I believe. 
Seems old enough, too, sometimes—wise as a 
grandmother! Bad comparison! Grandmothers 
seldom very wise! Confound it! where’s that 
ball of twine? Ah, here!” 

He brought the ball to Elsie, and stood watch- 
ing her for awhile, as she spun the top for Bertie, 
on the porch, She had a tall, well-rounded, 
noble figure, and stooped wiih grace and ease— 
not as though her waist were pinched, or her 
arms pinioned. She and the child laughed and 
joked merrily together. 

In a moment, however, Felix looked up, and 
started to rejoin Nina. She was gone! He 
wandered about restlessly, looking for her, but 
finally gave up the search, lit a cigar, and sought 
his favorite haunt in the woods. Thither Mrs. 
Falkenberg never came; she was not fond of 
walking. Here at times, however, he encoun- 
tered the other ladies, and chatted with them for a 
while, with the strictest impartiality, avoiding 
special attentions. He was not a male flirt in the 
slightest degree ; yet he liked to talk with women. 
The worst of it was, that they invariably got into 
a strain of dadinage, as if they were sure that was 
what he preferred. He wanted a woman to speak 
with him seriously. The humorous element of 
his nature was often very much in his way. 
People discovered it easily, and seemed unwilling 
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to acknowledge anything else inhim. This per- 
sistent appetite for amusement was a disgusting 
trait in society, 

He was decidedly out of sorts this morning. 
He hoped he should not meet any one, and was 
glad when the hope was verified. He wished 
that his relations with Nina were settled. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon him that they were settled, 
of a surety. What if he had not spoken to her 
definitely on the subject of marriage ?—he had 
acted in such a manner as to make it imperative 
that he should do so. If it were not a matter of 
certainty that he was paying court to her, his 
constant attentions, his allusions to the past, and 
the tender speeches which he had either deliber- 
ately or inadvertently uttered—were little else but 
the basest trifling. Trifling with Nina! Heav- 
ens, what a thoaght! As a man of honor, he 
was bound to propose to marry her; and there 
was little fear of herrefusing. She had assumed, 
from the first, that he had come to her for that 

What else could some of her utterances 
It was all as clear before him as the full 


purpose. 
mean ? 
daylight. 

He was really to marry his first love—the love 
of his early days! What a beautiful fate! How 
strange were the workings of Providence! He 
was an old-fashioned young man; an aspiration 
of thanksgiving seemed to him the most proper 
and natural thing at this juncture, and he removed 
his hat for a moment. Then he drew a little 
book from his pocket, took from between the 
leaves a withered rose which she had worn, and 
kissed it very deliberately. 

This conventional tribute to his passion awoke 
asmile. His mind was never closed against a 
ludicrous effect; and it seemed to him comical 
that he should again fall to kissing withered 
flowers like a love-sick boy. “ But love is the 
same at all ages,” he thought, “ except that its 
glamour departs. It is youth and inexperience, 
after all, that lend such a glory to our early loves! 
We go plodding along the valleys of middle life, 
and can no longer catch the light on the hill- 
tops !”” 

And how very old he felt!) He had waited so 
long for this joy, and it had come to him now, 
when he seemed scarcely able to taste it in its 
full flavor of delight! Something was wrong 
with him this afternoon; he was subject to mel- 
ancholy, and the gloomy fiend had attacked him 
without reason. He was expecting too much of 
lite; or else he had not yet the power to realize 
his joy. 

Thus he reasoned with himself as he walked ; 
and then, for comfort, conjured up the lovely 
image of Nina Falkenberg, with her weird, 
childlike eyes. 

“ She is certainly the most beautiful woman in 
the world,” he said, softly, to himself. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Her bountiful sweet eyes 
Looked out full lovingly on all the worid— 
O, tender as the deeps in yonder skies. 
—Fean Ingelow. 

Felix at last awoke to the knowledge that he 
had walked several miles, and that the dinner 
hour was past. Not his watch alone, but his 
sensations, gave evidence of the latter fact; he 
realized that man is a complex creation, having a 
a heart, a brain, and astomach. The higher de- 
mand is by no means the more imperative, and 
Felix found his lower nature assuming the ascen- 
dency over his whole being. He retraced his 
steps, yet he could not, by the most rapid walk- 
ing, overtake that fair but fleeting hour—dinner- 
time. Every step set it farther beyond his reach. 

At length he came to his favorite spot in the 
wood, some distance above the water-fall, whose 
murmurous clamor was just softened enough by 
intervening space to become a soothing, all-per- 
vading influence, mingling with the rustle of 
leaves and the lapse of quiet water. Ona rock 
above the stream a shawl was spread, and on the 
shawl sat a young lady, reading. As Felix came 
near he recognized Elsie Benedict. She looked 
up. 
“Why, Mr. Holland, you are late. Do you 
know dinner is over ?”’ 

“ Really over? What a foolish, thoughtless 
stroller I’ve been. I am desperately hungry.” 
They both laughed. 

“ Poor unfortunate!’’ said Elsie. ‘Can I help 
you out of your piight? I have a little feast 
here. Laura and Nettie spent the morning on 
this rock, and they left a paper bag full of crack- 
ers and some fruit. They said I might dispose 
of it this afternoon, but I don’t want it. I have 
had my dinner; I hurried a little and came out 
here to read, and—. Do take the things; I as- 
sure you I don’t want them.” 

* Well, it is an easier way to keep life in my 
enfeebled frame than to create a disturbance by 
forcing Mrs. Thompson to open her larder after 
hours,” said Felix, throwing himself down be- 
side Elsie, and opening the bag. 

“ Will you accept my society ?”’ he asked, half 
in courtesy, half in jest. 

“ With pleasure,”’ she answered frankly. 

“Then please be kind, and eat at least one 
cracker,” he said, presenting the bag, “It is so 
embarrassing to eat alone.” 

She took the cracker, laughing, and nibbled it, 
while Felix fell to with a will upon the frugal 
fare. 

«« Eat another, please, and one of these peaches,” 
he said, when she had finished. “I have not 
had enough yet. I’m afraid I shall bring Miss 
Laura to bankruptcy, but perhaps a box of Mail- 
lard’s best chocolate will atone for this in the 
future.” 
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Elsie refused to assist him further, and he emp- 
tied the bag. Then he looked at her comically 
and wistfully. 

“I am very comfortable,” he said. 
stay here ?” 

“ You have my gracious permission,” she re- 
turned, 

“ You see,” he went on, “I have a question or 
two to ask, and the place and hour are propi- 
tious.” 

“ Not the hour, I should think. You must be 
half-starved yet.’’ 

“No; I am satisfied for the present. By sup- 
per-time I shall have the appetite of a cannibal, 
but now I am too completely soothed and con- 
tented to desire more.”” And he lay back and 
locked up at the sky through the green lace-work 
of delicate oak-leaves. 

The spot was beyond measure lovely. Through 
an open space in front they could see the hills, 
with the cloud-shadows drifting over them, 
changing the whole picture every instant by 
subtle gradations of light and shade, as difficult 
to watch and trace as the growing of the grass, or 
the deepening of evening dusk. Near at hand 
the leaves moved and glittered in the sun; all 
was action and life. The stony bed of the clear 
stream was a symphony of color—deep red, rich 
mossy greens, shaded woodland browns, and a 
glittering net-work of sunny gold. The wood 
was composed chiefly of young, slender oaks, 
with their feathery softness of foliage and*tender 
brightness of hue. The dark stems shot up 
straight, clothed wtth this light, graceful wreath- 
ing of green; the undergrowth was of moss and 
fern, interspersed with coral-like fungus. It was 
an ideal woodland, bringing to mind old-time 
stories of knights and ladies riding through the 
“merrie greenwoode”’ in glittering silks, with 
jingling bridle-bells, making the sweet paths 
ring with jest and song. 

Elsie Benedict, though she had spoken gaily, 
seeméd inclined for quiet; there was a dreamy 
look in her clear eyes. Her hands were folded 
over the small book she had been reading; but 
Felix, quick-eyed, had caught sight of a portion 
of the gilt lettering on the side: Zhomas @ 
Kempis ! “She is devout; I decided at first that 
she was good /”’ he thought. He felt a little glow 
of warmth; a right-minded man is apt to feel 
that a religions woman is a comfortable com- 
panion. Even if he does not exact it, he always 
approves of it. 

“ T am waiting for the questions, Mr. Holland,” 
said Elsie, softly. 

“T’ll begin with one that is easily answered.” 
he replied. ‘ You said just now that you had 
come out here ‘to read and ’—there you stopped. 
Would you object to finishing the sentence ?” 

A blush crept into her cheek as softly as a 
shadow over one of those bright hills 


** May I 





** N—no,” she said. “I will answer by a 
question. Could you read long, in the midst of 
all this beauty ?” 

“I see,” he rejoined. “ You came to receive 
a message from the woods.” 

“ You are exacting confidences from me,’ said 
she. 

“Is that a confidence ? Your communion with 
Nature must be very close and sacred! And so 
you find the thoughts of that good old monk in 
harmony with this bright day ?” 

“ All sacred things are in harmony !” 

“ Because they are all portions of the universal 
harmony,” he answered, seriously, “ which finds 
utterance in a thousand ways.” 

“And they are all ome,’ she said—“ all the 
utterances.” 

“ Yes; they are all one! To how many gen- 
erations of Christians that little book has given a 
life-inspiration !” he continued, reverting again 
to Thomas a Kempis. 

“Is it not wonderful ?” said Elsie. “ How 
much greater to have written this litthke book than 
to have built cities or conquered nations.” 

“Yes; the utterance of the Word is 
greatest of all human works.” 

“It has many utterances, as we said a while 
ago,”’ said Elsie. 

The “ we” gave a pleasant sense of community 
of thought. 

“ Yes,” said Felix again; “and that leads me 
naturally to my second question, which refers to 
myself. I want to know why, when you were 
all guessing what sort of an author I might pass 
for, your lips framed the word /oet ?” 

His questions seemed to have the invariable 
effect of making her blush! He thought he 
would like to ask a great many of them. 

“It was only an idle guess,”’ she said. 

**T don’t believe that; you had a reason for it.”’ 

“T am afraid you are conceited!” she said, 
smiling. 

“Perhaps so. All the same, I would like to 
know why you thought me a poet.” 

“Really, Mr. Holland, it would puzzle me to 
tell you! My idea was very vague, but you gave 
me an impression—as of one who is—not 4 
dreamer—no, but one who could dream—one 
who is keenly alive to touches from without—I 
mean—but you are laughing at me!” 

He was watching her with amusement in his 
eyes, as she knit her smooth brow over the per- 
plexing question. 

“No, indeed, I’m not!” he said, quickly. 
“Do go on; I’m very much interested. You 
express yourself admirably.” 

“Ah, then indeed you are laughing at me!” 
She tried to look grave disapproval with her 
gentle eyes, 

“T mean it, truly. I have been wondering at 
the correctness of your insight, and the adequacy 


the 
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of your language, though just then it halted a 
little. I begin to suspect that Miss Laura was 
right when she said you could read a person’s 
character—no, his past and future—in his face.” 

“Did she say that? The little goose!’’ The 
last word might have been “ darling,” it was so 
tenderly pronounced, 

“Yes, and I’ve been wishing that you’d try 
your power upon me, I want my fortune told.” 

“1 am no prophet.” 

“You ought to be. Poets and fine-natured 
women havea dash of prophetic power, I’m told,” 

“Then you, being a poet, should prophesy for 
yourself,” 

“Ah, Miss Benedict, no man can prophesy for 
himself! If we could, we should save ourselves 
from many sad mistakes.” 

“I don’t believe you have made many sad 
mistakes,”’ she said, seriously, Then, once more, 
she blushed a little. 

“Why do you say ‘so ?” 

“You don’t Joos it. At all events, you have 
made no signal failure as yet.” 

“ Should you say I had never suffered ?” 

“ No—I should not say that.” She looked at 
him attentively. 

‘It is safest not to say so,in any case! There 
is one mistake, indeed, that I have avoided. You 
were wrong when you called me a poet; I am no 
poet.” 

“And you think, if you had been, it would 
have been a mistake ?”’ 

“If I had written verses, it would have been 


a mistake. I mean, if I had continued to write 
verses! For I did write verses once, Miss 
Elsie! There, I have given you my confidence.” 


“I shall hold it sacred! 
cease to write?” 

*“« Because I am too fond of poetry.’ 

At first she laughed and looked puzzled; then 
she took him up seriously. “Oh, I understand ! 
You were unworthy in your own eyes. You 
wouldn’t swell the crowd of verse-makers. ’ 

“ Exactly so, Your quickness of apprehension 
spares my breath.” 

“T understand your feeling,” she said. “ But 
—if every one retired, what should we do for the 
new songs of the new ages ?”’ 

“No danger!” he said, laughing. “But I 
ought not to laugh, for I like your thought. I 
don’t think every one should retire.” 

“« But every one is discouraged at first. How 
is one to know whether he has the—‘ the vision 
and the faculty divine,’ or not ?” 

“TI think he who has it will be sure of it, 
through all discouragements,” said Felix. “ If 


And why did you 


we believe in vocation, we can’t think that any 
earnest human being can miss the performance of 
his proper work, except through his own fault.” 

“Oh, that is true, Mr. Holland; I am quite 
sure of it.” 











“You speak as if with a personal meaning. 
Am I unworthy of further confidence, Miss 
Elsie ?” 

“ Not at all unworthy. I do speak from per- 
sonal experience. I felt very uncertain once as 
to the accomplishment of my humble mission.” 

“ You did ?” 

“Yes; why not? Did you never have doubts ?” 

“J? Mostcertainly. I have had a checquered 
career.” 

She looked at him with her woman’s soul in 
her face. Her eyes said, “ Tell me!’’ And he 
told her! He never knew how or why, but he 
quietly unfolded to her the history of his early 
struggles with destiny. It seemed the natural 
thing to do. Only he left out the love-story! 

“And now I am the editor of ‘ This Week!” 
he said, finally, with a little laugh; “ and at last 
I can add my little ripple of influence to the 
current of the world’s thought.” 

“You must be very glad,’”’ said Elsie. “All 
influence is a joy to the one who is able to exer- 
cise it, and who does it with—with any degree 
of power—and sincerity.” (She had a habit of 
making little thoughtful pauses.) “I often see 
‘This Week,’”’ she added, “I like it; and if 
you will not suspect me of flattery, I’ll tell you 
sincerely, that I specially like your editorials.” 

“Tam very glad of it,” said Felix, “I don’t 
suspect you of flattery.” 

“ My opinion is worth very little ; but—”’ 

He interrupted her. “ Pardon me, [ think it 
is worth a great deal.” 

“You are kind to say so.’”? She took the 
compliment with a sweet, unaffected gravity, 
thinking too much of her subject to consider her- 
self in any way. 

“ Now,” said Felix, “in return for all that I 
have inflicted upon you, I shall ask in return for 
that long-delayed confidence of yours. Will you 
tell me of the doubts you spoke of, and of your 
work in the world ?” 

“Tf it will interest you; certainly. It seems so 
little, and was so private, and—so far from any 
great issues, It is only that, when mother died, 
I thought I cou/d not take my place as the elder 
sister—the chief woman of the family. All those 
dear young creatures looking to me for everything 
—oh! it was terrible. Their eyes looked Aungry 
—for love, for help, for counsel—and there was 
I, so young and weak! And my brother, too; 
older than myself, needing a woman’s guidance, 
yet unwilling to submit to it.” Her eyes took on 
a look of remembered pain. 

“ Needing a woman's guidance ?”’ said Felix. 

“ Yes; all young men do,” she answered. 

“ Do they ?” 

“I believe so; my brother did, at all events.” 
(Felix saw that ¢Ais had been her great trial). 

“And what did you do?” 


“1 Joved them; it was all Icoulddo. And I 
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learned to lean upon that; it was my only power. 
After all, is not love the great power of the uni- 
verse? For the rest—I ¢rusted, and—” 

“You prayed,’ said. Felix. “ You did your 
work, Miss Elsie.” 

“It does not seem to me that /did it; it did 
itself. I’m sure I did nothing but show them 
that I loved them; that is my hope with Belle, 
who is young yet, and naturally a little wilful. 
Tom is so good now,” she said, innocently. 
(“ Which proves that once he was mot good—the 
brute!” thought Felix.) ‘ He is engaged to a 
very sweet, lovable girl; he is with her and her 
family this summer. I’m very happy about him.” 

Two lines from Wordsworth here came into 
Felix’s head : 

**T would thine elder brother be, 
‘Thy father—anything to thee !"’ 

“It must be very good for a fellow when you 
are happy about him,” he said aloud, with a 
smile, 

‘ «It is only a sign that I approve of him,’’ she 
answered, ‘“ How silly and trivial these home 
chronicles must seem to you, Mr. Holland !” 

* Did I bore you 
excessively when I talked about myself ?” 

“Oh no—no!” 

“Very well, I set you a good example; I 
didn’t apologize. Now tell me, of what is it a 
sign when you are sorry fof a person ?” 

“I don’t understand you,” 

“ Suppose, for example, that you were to call 
me a ‘ poor fellow’ in my absence. What would 
it mean?” 

Elsie laughed. “You are so very—very— 
catechetical! Is that the right word? I can’t 
make you out.” 

“I am sitting at your feet as a learner—a dis- 
ciple,” he said. “I didn’t ask that question 
without reason. Why do you, at times, compas- 
sionate people who have no evident sorrow—who 
are neither poor nor friendless, nor recently be- 
reaved, and of whose secret griefs, if they have 
them, you know nothing ?” 

Elsie was keen enough to understand him; she 
felt at once that he referred to Mrs. Falkenberg. 
«But when did I tell Aim that I was sorry for 
her ?” she thought, puzzled, 

“ Well”—-she said, slowly—*“ I am sometimes 
sorry for people who are happy when they ought 
to grieve. Do you see?’ 

«© Y—yes, But—what if the grief is not truly a 
grief—is one outwardly, I mean, but by the cruel 
perversity of circumstances, has changed its char- 
acter? That happens both with joy and grief.” 

“I know it; and that is sad—terribly sad! 
Then I am sorry for that person, Also I am 
sorry for people who have built their happiness 
upon something that is sure to fail them,” 

“Oh, then you must be sorry for every one !” 
interrupted Felix, ‘ We all do that; even saints 


“ Be just to me,” said Felix. 





like —Thomas & Kempis’—and he touched the 
book—* have lived through the pains of earthly 
disappointment—yes, and felt them to the end.” 

“ But when they were disappointed, they were 
not wrecked,” 

“That is true,” he said. “ The rock-built 
house fee/s the storm, as well as the house built 
upon the sand ; yet one stands and the other falls. 
That is your idea ?” 

“ Of course. And then—I am sorry for peo- 
ple who could be something better than they are, 
but they will not,” 

** Is not that the case with all of us ?” he asked, 
feeling a little shock from this last speech, 

“It is indeed! I expressed myself wrongly. 
I mean people who don't comsider—who never 
dream of aiming high.” 

“Some are pressed down so heavily that they 
have no heart to lift themselves up towards any 
aim at all,” he said, “ The youth of the spirit— 
the time of energy—is past.” 

‘I know it!” (She always spoke those three 
words with a tender, lingering cadence that made 
them sweet to hear.) ‘ You have answered your 
own question, Mr. Holland; you have struck the 
true reason for that deep compassion I feel for 
people whose lot has been harder than mine, and 
who have sunk under the pressure, as perhaps / 
would have sunk.” 

“I don’t believe you would!’’ exclaimed 
Felix, with emphasis. 

“ That is only a kind thought of me,’ she 
said. “ You cannot tell, and / cannot, There’s 
no guarantee for any of us. Oh, if one could 
only he/p people!” A simple aspiration, but ut- 
tered with such passionate earnestness that Felix 
looked up, surprised and touched. 

The picture was impressive. A girl with a 
pure open brow and saintly eyes upraised, wrapt 
in a vision of love—that universal love that, re- 
deems mankind; a man sitting humbly at her 
feet, searching her face with wondering eyes— 
the awe of a new revelation upon his spirit. For 
each had thoughts far beyond the simple words 
they had uttered, and each knew it of the other, 

The curtain always falls when the perfect 
grouping is completed, and the highest point of 
emotion reached. The “tableau” is arranged, 
the audience sighs with rapture; then ¢~mes the 
jingle of the prompter’s bell! Upon this tab- 
leau in the woods broke the sound—not of a 
bell, but a gong! 

“The gong! Is it really supper-time?’’ So 
Elsie’s aspiration ended. “It’s only the first 
ringing,” she continued, “ but I must go back, 
I never dreamed it was so late !’’ 

“Nor I!’ quoth Felix, mentally anathematiz- 
ing the gong, They rose, and walked toward 
the house in silence. 

“I forgot to ask you a question,’’ said Elsie at 
last. “1, remember an article of yours in ‘ This 
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Week’—an editorial—upon the choice of books. 
It was a comment upon the flood of fiction 
which threatens to overwhelm this generation— 
very wise and just, I thought. Not knowing you, 
I did not at the time consider the authorship, but 
I've thought since that I would like a little * d004 
talk’ with you; I am much interested in forming 
a choice little library. This afternoon the con- 
versation has been so exclusively personal ’’—she 
siniled, and paused— 

“« That we have had no chance to discover each 
other’s mere tastes,” said Felix. ‘ Probably you 
have some notion of mine, but yours, except in 
the devotional line, are still an interesting prob- 
You must give me the opportunity 
We'll discuss the 


lem to me! 
of solving it; won’t you? 
library soon.” 

As they reached the house, he held out his 
hand, as if they were really parting. 

“ Good-bye!’ he said. “ Do you know you've 
done more for me than you were aware of this 


afternoon. You've chased away the ‘blue 


imps!’ ” 

“That’s fortunate, indeed; I am very glad! 
Good-bye !”’ 

Nina Falkenberg stood at her window, looking 
at the sunset. An unwonted yearning was in her 
great shadowy eyes, giving them a beauty never 
known to them before, Something seemed to 
draw her gaze downward, toward two figures 
who stood below; they shook hands and parted, 
each with a cordial, lingering smile. 

“Mamma, J tan’t fine Felits !”’ mourned Bertie, 
who had just come in with his nurse. His 
mother turned sharply. 

“Do be quiet, Bertie! Hannah, take that 
tiresome child away! Am I never to have a 
moment’s peace? Let go my dress at once!” 
And she stamped her foot, and roughly loosened 
the small clinging fingers. 

“Why did you run away from me before 
dinner ?” asked Felix that night, as he sat, as 
usual, by Nina’s side. 

“ Why did you run away from your dinner ?” 
she asked, in return, laughing lightly. 

* IT took a long walk,” he said. 

“Ah? We had a beautiful sunset to-night ; 
had we not ?” 

“I didn’t notice it,” he returned. 

“Indeed? That’s strange! Generally, it is 
you who see the sunsets, and I who do not. 
Sunrise is more to your mind, perhaps ?” 

* It is not so easily seen,” he answered, with a 
little laugh, 

“No; one sees a great many more sunsets! 
Life is chiefly made up of sunsets, I believe !” 

He looked at her in surprise. Metaphor was 
not in her usual vein. He took up the figure, 


however. 
“Sunrise and sunset are the same, in one 
sense, you know. 


What is sunset to one is sun- 





rise to another, It all depends upon the point of 
view.” 

“Exactly,” she answered, rather wearily ; 
“ but that makes all the difference, you know! 
Do hand me that shawl, Felix; there’s a chill in 
the air. Don’t lose my book; it is under the 
shawl.” 

“ What are you reading ?”’ Felix asked, merely 
for something to say. He felt a certain constraint. 

“Emile Zola’s last. I get my excitement at 
second-hand now! That is better, they say! 
Life is always either tedious or volcanic, and I 
really don’t know which state I dislike the more 
heartily !”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play, 
For some must watch, while some must sleep,— 
Thus runs the world away | 
—Hamlet. 


Mrs. Falkenberg had no reason to complain of 
any lack of attention on the part of Felix. His 
devotion did not relax, and his actions proved 
the truth of his avowal that he was willing to 
have anything taken for granted. Yet he never 
spoke of their future. He rarely left Nina’s side, 
save to take his mountain strolls. It was impos- 
sible for a young man of energy and vigor to 
forego all exercise, among these glorious hills. 
Sometimes he met the other ladies, who were 
also strollers within their narrower limits; but he 
never set out with them. If he happened to meet 
them, well. They walked in parties, and he 
would sometimes join Laura and Elsie, who were 
each, in different ways, eminently entertaining. 
He discussed the new library with Elsie, and 
they grew quite eager over it,, comparing tastes, 
and making lists of suitable works within the 
limit of Elsie’s resources, She was already pos- 
sessed of a fair library, but her father had al- 
lowed her, as a Christmas gift, a certain sum 
wherewith to increase her treasures. Her inno- 
cent desire of consulting Felix on: this subject 
was the cause of much interchange of thought, 
and the stimulus to a growing intimacy. At 
other times the talk was enlivened by Laura’s 
presence, and an incessant fire of jokes, good and 
bad, kept the trio in high good humor, Then 
Holland would return to the house, and devote 
himself to Nina. All this came about so natu- 
rally that no inconsistency was evident, even to 
his keen self-consciousness. 

Mrs. Falkenberg was not well. Her cheeks 
were growing thinner, her eyes looked larger, 
and a change was visible in her expression. 

“TI think,” said Laura shrewdly, when alone 
with Elsie one day, “ that Mrs. Falkenberg has a 
‘ grande passion’ for Mr. Holland.” 

Elsie made no reply; she was looking in hea 
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drawer for a certain ribbon or necktie. She 
turned over her things assiduously. 

“ But as for Mr. Holland himself, I don’t 
know what to think,’”’ continued Laura. “ Men 
are so odd ; one can’t al ways tell what they mean. 
Now I can read a woman through and through.” 

“Can you ?” said Elsie, smiling incredulously. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I can; and you'll find it out 
some day,”’ said Laura, queerly. 

“ You’re welcome to try your penetration on 
me,” said Elsie. 

“Take care!” Laura exclaimed, coming near. 

“Laura, dear, have you seen my écru lace 
scarf ?” asked Elsie hastily. 

“No; but dear me, Elsie, you never mean to 
wear it with that pearl-gray dress ?” 

“ No, no—of course not; but I don’t want to 
lose it. Never mind; I'll wear this illusion. 
Come, we’re late.” 

Felix met them as they reached the foot of 
the stairs. 

You’ll join the picnic party to-morrow, ladies ?” 
he asked. 

“ What a question! I should think so!” 
Laura cried. “ Of course, we’re a// going ; the 
house is to be deserted. It is the grandest affair 
we’ve had this season.” 

The people at Brookdale, with that longing for 
the remote and the not-easily-accessible which 
characterizes human nature, had resolved to pro- 
ceed in a body to a certain cascade, ten miles 
distant, in spite of the fact that one as lovely 
foamed and tumbled a few hundred yards from 
their very door. To this end, they had engaged 
a number of vehicles for an early hour in the 
forenoon, and were prepared to spend a day ia 
the woods, at the site of the coveted water-fall. 
The moment and the carriages arrived ; the latter 
consisted of a great wagon of the ambulance or- 
der, and two or three “buck-boards.” The 
young and strong, who did not object to jolting, 
were to be conveyed in the wagon, and a few of 
the more delicate ladies in the “ springy” moun. 
tain vehicles. No one walked. 

Mrs. Falkenberg was included among the 
favored ones, and had a seat in the double buck- 
board, with two other ladies and a driver; while 
Felix found himself between Elsie and Laura 
Benedict, in the wagon, Here the fun was most 
uproarious; the ponderous vehicle lumbered 
along, soon left behind by the lighter wagons, but 
the tedium of the journey was beguiled by laugh- 
ter and song. Every one in the party laid aside 
all dignity, and resolved, for a day, to be as 
merry and childish as possible. 

All went smoothly—save indeed the big wagon. 
But it reached the place of rendezvous at last, 
and was unloaded amid shrieks of laughter. 
The mirth subsided, however, when some were 
seated at ease, and others began to wander off in 
pairs. Flirtations began. Felix, who had thor- 





oughly enjoyed the society of his companions on 
the journey, now made amends by sitting quietly 
with Mrs. Falkenberg, who complained of fatigue. 
She looked almost haggard, and was strangely 
sharp and variable in her speech; Felix was 
anxious and disturbed. Lately he had been full 
of a growing restlessness; he decided that it was 
a result of uncertainty as to his fate. Now, he 
resolved that all should be settled before he slept 
that night. * This evening, when we have re- 
turned, and all is quiet,’ he thought, “ I'll speak 
to her,” 

Meanwhile he made her as comfortable as he 
could, and looked at her with solicitude in his 
eyes. He was very tender toward a weak or 
tired woman. 

“I’m so distressed about you, Nina!” he said. 

She turned her face away with a look almost 
of anguish. 

“Don’t Felix, you make me worse,” she ex: 
claimed. “I am only tired. Come, talk of 
something else !”’ 

After this she brightened, and seemed to exert 
herself to make the time pass pleasantly for him. 
To all appearance, she succeeded admirably. 
There was no exception to the general cheerful- 
ness and gayety ; and the day passed off well. 

The catastrophe came later, as they were about 
to return home, It rained, of course; who ever 
heard of a picnic party that escaped being caught 
in a shower? This shower had been gathering 
for some time, unnoticed save by some of the 
older and more prudent members of the com- 
pany ; and when it came, it proved to be a vio- 
lent and persistent down-pour, accompanied with 
very little thunder and lightning, and promising 
to continue all the afternoon, if not all night. 
Here was a predicament. The occupants of the 
carriages were but slightly sheltered, and would 
surely be drenched if the journey home were 
attempted. In this strait, they came upon a large 
farm-house, where it was decided they should all 
seek refuge until the storm abated, 

They were welcomed by a stout, elderly 
woman, with a kindly, weatherbeaten face. She 
came to the door, treading firmly upon large bare 
feet, the sleeves rolled back from her muscular 
arms, her honest eyes beaming a welcome from 
under their wrinkled lids. This was Aunt Kizzy 
Merrick, a sort of stewardess and general factotum 
on her brother’s farm. She worked hard and 
unceasingly from daybreak till midnight ; she was 
toughened by labor, body and mind; her great, 
kind heart alone was soft and yielding. 

“Lor me! Come right in!” she cried, fling- 
ing wide the hospitable door. ‘“ Ther’s a power- 
ful storm comin’ up. Y’ ain’t very wet yit, are 
yer? Come right up, afore them ladies gits wet. 
Ther’s room for y’all in the parlor, I guess, 
John, take them hosses an’ kerridges down to the 
sheds, and put ’em under kiver. Susan, jest 
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build up a wood fire ’n the parlor. It’s got real 
damp and cold.” 

The whole party trooped into the parlor, a long 
low room, having the floor covered with a neat 
ingrain carpet, the mantel-shelf and tables 
adurned with shells, bits of coral, and cases con- 
taining faded daguerrotypes, lying upon cro- 
cheted mats. Here and there were books, old 
souvenirs and modern treatises upon agriculture, 
reports of various cattle-shows and state fairs, 
and crowning all, the huge family Bible. 

The ladies seated themselves upon the hair- 
cloth sofas and stiff chairs, and Aunt Kizzy 
bustled about assiduously. 

“IT hope I can git y’ up a good supper, now !” 
she exclaimed, anxiously. 

They all assured her that they had just partaken 
of an ample collation in the woods, and re- 
quired nothing more. They persuaded her at 
last to return to her urgent duties; then they 
settled themselves to wait quietly until the rain 
ceased, or slackened sufficiently to enable them 
to proceed with some degree of comfort. 

“‘How shall we amuse ourselves?” sighed 
Laura Benedict. 

She pondered the question a moment, then 
exclaimed : 

“I have it! Ihave it! All who are willing 
to share in my efforts to amuse this unfortunate 
party, come and hear me unfold my plans!” 

A litle group gathered around her; and her 
suggestion was received with enthusiasm. It was 
this—that a select few should be appointed to 
perform certain tasks for the entertainment of the 
others, each according to his or her special talent. 

* Now Elsie shall draw a picture; we can find 
a bit of paper and a pencil among us, surely !” 
said Laura. “And Mr. Hart shall sing a song, 
Miss Grant shall compose an ode—to Spring, or 
something ; and Mr. Holland shall—shall answer 
a difficult question, or write us a short scientific 
treatise, and—”’ 

“And Miss Laura Benedict shall compose a 
parody on—let us see’’—said Felix, glancing out 
o{ the window—*“ on ‘Maud Muller,’ ”’ he con- 
tinued, as his eyes fell upon a rustic maiden, with 
a big flapping hat and wide-open mouth, leaning 
upon a rake, at the door of an adjacent barn, 
Every one cried, “ Yes, yes!’’ and Miss Laura 
assented, adding: 

“ Everything must be completed in fifteen min- 
utes |” 

A few more were selected, one to tell a story, 
another to give a recitation, and soon. Then 
each settled to his task, after the usual amount 
of hesitation, and some withdrawals from the 
number appointed. At the end of about twenty 
minutes the fun commenced, 

The first thing called for was a song from Mr. 
Hart, whe warbled forth a ballad of a “ Bold 
Fisherman ;” 





*  j.%§* ‘Who set out from Billingsgate, 

To catch the gay shad and the wild mackere/ /” 

And after this Elsie’s sketch was inspected. 

It proved to be an “ historical group,” as she 
said—the Brookdale picnic party arriving at. the 
farm inthe rain. The faces, she announced, were 
ideal studies; she had not wishéd .to make 
enemies by caricaturing the features of the present 
company! But there were whimsical resem- 
blances in general outline, and the rough, quickly- 
executed sketch was very spirited and comical. 
The party presented a miserably draggled ap- 
pearance—the gentlemen with trousers and coat- 
collars turned up, and the water running from 
demoralized hat-brims; the ladies with trailing 
shawls, soaked-looking head-gear, and melan- 
choly faces. Felix noticed that the artist had 
dealt tenderly with Mrs. Falkenberg, giving only 
a back view of a small figure, wrapped closely in 
a great water-proof cloak, like a cocoon, For 
himself, he was represented as a sort of leader, 
stalking forward in gigantic boots, waving a huge 
umbrella, turned wong-side out, with its ribs ex- 
posed, while with the other hand he pointed 
authoritatively toward the house. A hat was 
brought down over the face, and of the latter 
nothing was visible save a wilderness of beard, 
The others were alike treated with delicate 
humor, comically yet not offensively, It was a 
triumph of skill and tact, and created a vast 
amount of merriment. 

Miss Bertha Grant was next called upon, but 
she had discovered that she was incapable of 
writing an “ode” at fifteen minutes’ notice, and 
retired from the field, feeling mortified and con- 
fused. She had resolved to outshine everybody, 
and was consequently over-eager. Her brain 
refused to act, and she was obliged to avow her 
discomfiture. The failure was good discipline 
for her; but we are not apt to value good discip- 
line as we should! One young man, who was 
likewise incapable, but determined to do his 
best, had been asked to write a poem on Love, 
and “ brought down the house” by producing the 
foliowing anxious effort : 

“Oh, love! O, mighty love! Oh, joy! Oh, woe! 
"Tis sweet to be in love—would I were so! 

But if I am or not, I hardly know! 

Oh love! Oh lovely love! Ah, ah! Oh, oh!” 

A story came next; one of the “ everlasting ”’ 
sort, that turn on a wheel of endless repetition 
until the hearers beg for mercy. Then Felix 
gave his production, also in verse, and of a 
philosophic order. It was a composition of over- 
powering profundity, and too long to be quoted 
entire. A few of the lines ran as follows: 


“I will demonstrate my meaning 
By the method called synthetical, 
And the argument must rest 
Upon a basis hypothetical ; 
If the basis then be placed 
In equilateral conditions, 
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It will prove the syllogistic force 
Of unknown propositions ; 
And the square of the hypothenuse, 
Applied in transverse sections, 
Will elucidate the ‘ inwardness’ 
Of psychic predilections!" 

Thus it wént on, through an ever-increasing 
tangle of mighty-sounding words, until the be- 
wilderment reached its height, and Felix ended 
thus : 

“I'm sure of your assent— 
Although I never will command it— 
For my logic will commend itself 
To those who understand it.” 

After this, Felix was pronounced the champion 
of the whole undertaking, In the midst of all 
the laughter and applause, one young lady, who 
had been wearing a very puzzled expression, 
suddenly exclaimed ; 

“ But does it really mean anything ?” 

The answer was a burst of laughter from all, 
and the innocent inquirer cried out : 

“I believe he just strung together all the long 
words he could think of, pell-mell !’’ 

Which astute discovery was greeted with a 
round of applause. 

Last of all came Laura’s parody, which eflec- 
tually carried off the palm, and was hailed as the 
success of the day. ’ 

“Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 

Observed her lover ride away. 

He was a judge of some renown, 
Named Benjamin Augustus brown ; 
And Maud said, ‘‘ When I wed him, I'll 
Stop making hay, and live in style !"’ 
But while away, it came to pass, 

He went and married another lass ! 
When Maud received these tidings sad, 
I won't deny that she felt mad! 
Indeed, I will confess to you, 

She said a naughty word or two; 

And further still her mind to ease, 

She made a few remarks like these: 

‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—I can't have Ben ! 
Alfonso Jones, as all might see, 

Was horribly in love with me; 

And but for Ben, it might have been 

That 1 had hooked Alfonso in ; 

But I refused him, thinking then 

I might, could, would, or should, have Ben! 
And now that all is said and done, 

I haven't got them either one; 

But since we can’t have things our way, 
Why, I must go on making hay !'” 

When the uproar following the reading of 
these verses had subsided, some one called atten- 
tion to the fact that the violence of the storm was 
past, and only a light rain was falling. It was 
time to go. 

“ Before we start,’”’ cried one of the gentlemen, 
“I have one more proposal to make. We have 
been greatly entertained by the wit and kindness 
of some of our party; may we not hope, as a 
final pleasure, to hear a song from Mrs. Falken- 
berg ?” And he bowed profoundly to the lady. 

“T must beg you to excuse me—” she began, 





but at the moment Laura Benedict went up to 
her, exclaiming : 

“Oh, dear Mrs, Falkenberg, won’t you sing 
for us this once ?” 

Nina hesitated; then, with a sudden quick 
movement, she indicated her assent. All eyes 
were fixed upon her. Felix :was greatly sur- 
prised; he knew it was not her custom to grant 
such requests, although she possessed a sweet 
high voice, finely trained. Now, she looked 
around the room, and seeing a small, old- 
fashioned piano, she rose, and crossed over to it. 
The eyes of all the men followed her with 
undisguised admiration; her litle figure looked 
graceful and girlish in the short suit, made for 
mountain walks; yet in spite of this, and the ap- 
pealing prettiness of her soft curly hair and large 
eyes, there was much dignity in her bearing. 

“Chic from head to foot!’ murmured young 
Hart, softly. 

She opened the queer little piano, and touched 
the jingling keys lightly ; then, with a little shrug 
and grimace at the thin flat sound, she struck a 
chord or so, and began to sing, without further 
prelude. Her voice soon covered the defects of 
the instrument. She had chosen a well-known 
song, ‘* Weary with Rowing,” in which, as in 
most English ballads of the higher class, the air 
is fitted to the words with singular skill, Felix 
had no idea that Nina could render effectively 
the keen pathos and utter abandon of this song, 
but he was destined to receive a great surprise. 
Expressiveness was the quality that her singing 
had always lacked; now it was almost startling in 
its dramatic intensity: 

‘*T am weary with rowing—with rowing— 
Let me drift aleng with the stream ?— 


I can struggle no longer—no longer ! 
Here in thine arms let me lie!"’ 


Her voice rose from a low piteous appeal to a 
passionate, longing cry ; and the “ let me die—let 
me die!” at the end was like Elaine’s death-song, 
* shrilling’”’ from her watch-tower. 

Felix was spell-bound, almost overcome, He 
had never heard Nina sing like this. Was there 
a message in it for him? He was greatly dis- 
turbed ; for he had been shaken to-day by a new 
thought, which he dared not face. As if ina 
dream, he listened apart to the delighted thanks 
bestowed upon Nina, and went through the bustle 
of setting forth. 

The mirth of the party had expended itself, or 
else had been subdued by the song, for the 
return journey was performed almost in silence. 
Felix was quiet—only his habitual courtesy saved 
him from being morose. 

On their arrival at the house, however, a slight 
accident occurred, which effectually roused him! 
In alighting, Elsie Benedict made a misstep, and 
clutching the side of the wagon to save herself, 
her wrist was slightly twisted, and she uttered an 
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exclamation of pain. Laura called out, “Oh, 
Elsie, are you hurt ?” 

Felix had just helped Nina to alight from the 
buck-board, and was handing out some wraps, 
when the two exclamations reached his ear. He 
started violently, and sprang to Elsie’s side. 
Nina saw his face; it was pale with sudden 
anxiety! He seized Elsie’s hand (which was 
white and finely formed, but not small) and ex- 
amined it with tender solicitude. 

“Indeed, I am scarcely hurt at all!’’ she as- 
sured him. “ It was only a little twist. It pains 
me very slightly.” 

She stood by his side, and the sunset light 
shone on her face—the “ clear shining after rain.”’ 
The storm had not fulfilled its promise of con- 
tinuance ; the evening was lovely, and the birds 
sang. Her face was pure and bright; her beau- 
tiful smiling lips trembled a little ; the glory fell 
on her loose waves of chestnut hair; there was a 
golden gleam in her amber-brown eyes—innocent 
eyes, touched now with a look of doubt and 
trouble. With her fair face, her goodly form, 
she was the typical woman in his eyes. He had 
touched her soft hand; he had feared that she 
was suffering; and he knew at last how much he 
loved her! His very life seemed to have gone 
from him into hers$ she was his last, his only 
love forever. One look passed from the eyes of 
each into the other’s soul; then he said, as ina 
dream, “ I am glad you are not much hurt!””—no 
more—and turned away. 

Mrs. Falkenberg saw the look, and her sad 
blue eyes darkened. She did not wait for Felix, 
but went quietly into the house. Little Bertie 
followed her, running in from the glistening wet 
grass. 

“ Naughty boy !’’ cried Hannah, coming After 
him anxiously; “your feet’s all soaking wet! 
Naughty, to run away from Hannah! I've got 
to go up now and change your boots and stock- 
ings, and the gong’s rung for the nurses’ tea. I'll 
get no supper, for your fault, sir! Do you hear 
that ?” 

Thus scolding him gently, she was going up 
stairs with him, when Nina stopped her. She 
could not bear her presence. 

“Go to your tea, Hannah; I’ll attend to him,” 
she said. 

Once in her room, however, she thought not 
of the child, nor of anything save her own intol- 
erable pain! She paced up and down the floor, 
her hands locked together. If she could only 
scream! she thought; if she could only cry out, 
and moan,and hurt herself,it would be easier to 
bear! But no—one must always be quiet, and en- 
dure! Ah,what anguish! She had never felt so be- 
fore. She had indeed a grande passion for Felix 
Holland—the one passion of her life. For so long 
she had accustomed herself to think that she 
would be his at last; she had not dreamed of 








any other ending to her life. And now he loved 
this girl; she had known it before 4e knew it! 
A maddening hope whispered, “ Perhaps not! 
There’s no proof !’’ 

Yes, she had the proof to-night. His eyes— 
his eyes! Once they had looked so into hers—no, 
not so/ He was a boy then; but ¢Azs was the 
love of his manhood, this love for—Elsie Bene- 
dict ! 

Nina threw herself on the bed with a stifled 
cry. Bertie was playing in the adjoining room, 
laughing and talking to himself, and rattling his 
tin engine. He did not hear her as she moaned 
out: 

“No, no, I cannot do it! I thought I could— 
I thought I could give him up! I knew I could 
not when I sang that song! Even if he didn’t 
love her, I ought not to marry him—I know it 
—lI’ve known it for a long while! I cannot 
make him happy! I can’t be happy in his way 
—he can’t talk to me of himself! I can never 
live his life! Oh, why can’t I give himup! He 
will ask me—he will think it right. If I could 
only send him away! But no!’’—she sat up and 
pushed back her hair with both hands; her 
cheeks burned, her eyes looked wild—* no—I 
knew to-night I couldn’t give him up—to that 
girl! I have no power to make such a sacrifice! 
I thought I could—but no—I can’t—I can’t! J 
will not!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


“Such love must needs be treason im my breast !’” 
—Hamilet. 


Felix Holland was very unhappy. Fora while 
he had been utterly possessed with the blind, un- 
reasoning exultation following the discovery of 
his passion; but reason soon awoke. He fey 
that he could not honorably be “ off with the old 
love,” though he was but too surely * on with the 
new!” Duty was plain enough, if that were all. 
With regard to Elsie, he was under no obligation. 
He believed that he had in no way revealed his 
love to her; he had been unconscious of the tell- 
tale glance that he had shot into her eyes when he 
stood beside her on their return from the pic-nic 
ground. His intercourse with her had been 
casual, and merely friendly ; how had this mad- 
ness come upon him? He realized now that he 
had not truly loved Nina since his early youth— 
if, indeed, even at that time his boyish infatuation 
could have been called ove / We are very apt to 
doubt the genuineness and force of our past emo- 
tions, after they have grown spectral and shadowy 
in the light of new experiences, But however 
that might have been, there was no question as to 
the truth and power of his love for Elsie. It was 
natural that a man who had loved Nina—a 
woman with more worldliness than humor or 
culture; more external grace than moral dignity 
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—should, upon the decline of this passion, attach 
himself with still greater vehemen€e to one like 
Elsie—as fresh as a child, yet noble-in form, and 
large in mind; quick-witted, ardent, devotional, 
yet with a certain stillness and modesty of 
demeanor that served as a balance to other quali- 
ties. To Felix she was a lily—sweet, stately, and 
pure. To her he could reveal himself, and to her 
alone, for she was clear-sighted and single- 
hearted. 

He was very much in love. Yet he did not 
lose sight of the fact that his love was the vainest 
of vain dreams. Rather than be that pitiful and 
unmanly creature, a male flirt, he would sacrifice 
his dearest love. Either he had played the 
coquetie with Nina, or he must be her avowed 
lover. Yet how could he be false to himself ? 

Distracted with these thoughts, he avoided 
Elsie for a few days, and when with Nina, was 
as silent and moody as it was possible for one of 
his bright, open nature to be. Nina was outwardly 
gentle and gay, and sweeter than she had been 
since they met; she was straining every nerve to 
win him back. A grand thought had dawned 
faintly upon her, but had set again; she had 
conceived self-sacrifice, but was not great enough 
to execute it, 

She strove in vain, however; Felix could 
never be won back to his old allegiance. Honor 
might hold him now, friendship, affection—but 
never Jove / One day the struggle became un- 
endurable; he left her, and walked away into 
the woods, The day of Nina’s intended depart- 
ure from Brookdale was approaching; he knew 
he must speak to her, and go with her. How 
could he do it? 

Was it his good or his evil star that was in the 
ascendant that day, when he came upon Elsie, 
seated, as before, on the rock overhanging the 
stream? His evil star, he thought at first. She 
looked pale and sorrowful; her downcast eyes, 
with their pure brown color, seemed to reflect 
the amber lights in the clear water. As he looked 
at her drooping figure, his heart smote him. 
What if she returned his love! What had he 
read in her eyes that day ? Alas! could he make 
her, too, wretched ? 

His heart beat suffocatingly as he came up to 
her, and quietly seated himself beside her. What 
could he say to her? She smiled, and made some 
little trembling remark. He never knew what 
it was, he only bowed his head in answer. She 
looked at him furtively as he sat with his profile 
turned toward her. We all know how dear some 
little curve or delicate outline of a beloved face 
appears to us sometimes—the thin skin and blue 
veining of a temple, or the soft rounding of a 
cheek. Felix had a clear, blonde skin, and a 
finely-formed brow. Elsie looked down at the 
side of his forehead, just along the line of his 
hair, and a great wave of tenderness swept over 





her. She felt sure that he loved her, in spite of 
Nina Falkenberg; she knew that a few words of 
his might give her the right to push back the 
fine soft hair with a loving hand, and kiss the 
clear white brow that she so loved! She turned 
away her head, still silent. Then Felix spoke, 
stung by a sudden impulse. 

“Miss Elsie,” he said, “do you remember 
when we first met, and a whimsical fancy of mine 
consigned you and your sisters to the domain of 
Poetry, how we tried to classify you ? Miss Laura 
was Comedy, I remember; and you—you said 
you might pass for a commonplace ballad. You 
were near the truth, but not right ; I have discov- 
ered what you are !” 

“ What am | ?”’—trying to laugh. 

“A lyric! That is, the pure song, the ele- 
mental poem—simple and complete, and ‘ rounded 
as a star!’ ” 

A woman must control herself and appear in- 
different, though she should die of palpitation of 
the heart! Elsie contrived to answer, though 
her voice sounded unnatural. 

“You pay beautiful compliments!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Felix did not seem to hear her. A thought 
had come to him like an inspiration. She should 
decide this question for him. He would not be 
too far misunderstood by her; but he would 
prove her nobleness. 

“Miss Elsie,” he said, “I have great confi- 
dence in your judgment and character. I am 


sure that you would follow the straight line of 


right, though it led you to sorrow or death. 
Therefore you could judge well for another. 
There is an affair of—of a friend of mine, that— 
that rather troubles me! May I tell you the 
story? I would like to hear your opinion.” 

“ Please tell it,’’ she said; “I'll do my best to 
give one.” 

Felix hardly knew what he intended to do— 
whether to betray himself or not! But he began. 

“ When my friend was a very young man,” he 
said, “ he loved a beautiful girl, who did not care 
for him at that time. He suffered a great deal, 
but that’s not to the purpose! She married— 
very unhappily, as it turned out afterwards—and 
went abroad. Some years later she left her hus- 
band, and returned. My friend went to her im- 
mediately, did what he could for her by attending 
to various matters of business, and offering sym- 
pathy as delicately as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. You see i am making the story 
short—I will not dwell upon that part of it. I can 
safely say that my friend behaved honorably. He 
did not presume upon his early relations with her, 
yet he did not lead her to believe that he had 
ceased to think of her as the one woman he 
could love. It seemed to him—and to her also 
—better that they should not often meet. She 
removed to another city, and he did not see her 
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Week’—an editorial—upon the choice of books. 
It was a comment upon the flood of fiction 
which threatens to overwhelm this generation— 
very wise and just, I thought. Not knowing you, 
I did not at the time consider the authorship, but 
I've thought since that I would like a little * d00% 
talk’ with you; I am much interested in forming 
a choice little library. This afternoon the con- 
versation has been so exclusively personal ’’—she 
siniled, and paused— 

“« That we have had no chance to discover each 
other’s mere tastes,” said Felix. ‘ Ptobably you 
have some notion of mine, but yours, except in 
the devotional line, are still an interesting prob- 
lem to me! You must give me the opportunity 
of solving it; won’t you? We’ll discuss the 
library soon.”’ 

As they reached the house, he held out his 
hana, as if they were really parting. 

“ Good-bye !’’ he said. ‘ Do you know you’ve 
done more for me than you were aware of this 


afternoon. You've chased away the ‘blue 


imps !’” 

“ That’s fortunate, indeed; I am very glad! 
Good-bye !”’ 

Nina Falkenberg stood at her window, looking 
at the sunset. An unwonted yearning was in her 
great shadowy eyes, giving them a beauty never 
known to them before, Something seemed to 
draw her gaze downward, toward two figures 
who stood below; they shook hands and parted, 
each with a cordial, lingering smile. 

“Mamma, I tan’t fine Felits !”” mourned Bertie, 
who had just come in with his nurse. His 
mother turned sharply. 

“Do be quiet, Bertie! Hannah, take that 
tiresome child away! Am I never to have a 
moment’s peace? Let go my dress at once!” 
And she stamped her foot, and roughly loosened 
the small clinging fingers. 

“Why did you run away from me before 
dinner ?” asked Felix that night, as he sat, as 
usual, by Nina’s side. 

“ Why did you run away from your dinner ?” 
she asked, in return, laughing lightly. 

“TI took a long walk,’’ he said. 

“Ah? We had a beautiful sunset to-night ; 
had we not?” 

“TI didn’t notice it,” he returned. 

“Indeed? That’s strange! Generally, it is 
you who see the sunsets, and I who do not. 
Sunrise is more to your mind, perhaps ?” 

* It is not so easily seen,’’ he answered, with a 
little laugh. 

“No; one sees a great many more sunsets ! 
Life is chiefly made up of sunsets, I believe !” 

He looked at her in surprise. Metaphor was 
not in her usual vein. He took up the figure, 


however. 
“Sunrise and sunset are the same, in one 
sense, you know. 


What is sunset to one is sun- 





rise to another, 
view.” 

“Exactly,” she answered, rather wearily ; 
“ but that makes all the difference, you know! 
Do hand me that shawl, Felix; there’s a chill in 
the air. Don’t lose my book; it is under the 
shawl.” 

“ What are you reading ?”’ Felix asked, merely 
for something to say. He felt a certain constraint. 

“Emile Zola’s last. I get my excitement at 
second-hand now! That is better, they say! 
Life is always either tedious or volcanic, and I 
really don’t know which state I dislike the more 
heartily !”’ 


It all depends upon the point of 


CHAPTER V. 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play, 
For some must watch, while some must sleep,— 
Thus runs the world away |! 
—Hamlet. 


Mrs. Falkenberg had no reason to complain of 
any lack of attention on the part of Felix. His 
devotion did not relax, and his actions proved 
the truth of his avowal that he was willing to 
have anything taken for granted. Yet he never 
spoke of their future. He rarely left Nina’s side, 
save to take his mountain strolls. It was impos- 
sible for a young man of energy and vigor to 
forego all exercise, among these glorious hills. 
Sometimes he met the other ladies, who were 
also strollers within their narrower limits; but he 
never set out with them. If he happened to meet 
them, well. They walked in parties, and he 
would sometimes join Laura and Elsie, who were 
each, in different ways, eminently entertaining. 
He discussed the new library with Elsie, and 
they grew quite eager over it,, comparing tastes, 
and making lists of suitable works within the 
limit of Elsie’s resources, She was already pos- 
sessed of a fair library, but her father had al- 
lowed her, as a Christmas gift, a certain sum 
wherewith to increase her treasures. Her inno- 
cent desire of consulting Felix on: this subject 
was the cause of much interchange of thought, 
and the stimulus to a growing intimacy. At 
other times the talk was enlivened by Laura’s 
presence, and an incessant fire of jokes, good and 
bad, kept the trio in high good humor, Then 
Holland would return to the house, and devote 
himself to Nina. All this came about so natu- 
rally that no inconsistency was evident, even to 
his keen self-consciousness. 

Mrs. Falkenberg was not well. Her cheeks 
were growing thinner, her eyes looked larger, 
and a change was visible in her expression. 

“TI think,” said Laura shrewdly, when alone 
with Elsie one day, “ that Mrs. Falkenberg has a 
‘ grande passion’ for Mr. Holland.” 

Elsie made no reply; she was looking in hea 
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drawer for a certain ribbon or necktie. She 
turned over her things assiduously. 

“ But as for Mr. Holland himself, I don’t 
know what to think,” continued Laura. “ Men 
are so odd; one can’t al ways tell what they mean. 
Now I can read a woman through and through.” 

“Can you ?” said Elsie, smiling incredulously. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I can; and you’ll find it out 
some day,”’ said Laura, queerly, 

“ You’re welcome to try your penetration on 
me,”’ said Elsie. 

“Take care!’ Laura exclaimed, coming near. 

“Laura, dear, have you seen my écru lace 
scarf ?” asked Elsie hastily. 

“No; but dear me, Elsie, you never mean to 
wear it with that pearl-gray dress ?” 

“ No, no—of course not; but I don’t want to 
lose it. Never mind; I'll wear this illusion. 
Come, we’re late.”’ 

Felix met them as they reached the foot of 
the stairs. 

You’ll join the picnic party to-morrow, ladies ?” 
he asked. 

“ What a question! I should think so!’ 
Laura cried. ‘Of course, we’re a// going ; the 
house is to be deserted. It is the grandest affair 
we’ve had this season.” 

The people at Brookdale, with that longing for 
the remote and the not-easily-accessible which 
characterizes human nature, had resolved to pro- 
ceed in a body to a certain cascade, ten miles 
distant, in spite of the fact that one as lovely 
foamed and tumbled a few hundred yards from 
their very door. To this end, they had engaged 
a number of vehicles for an early hour in the 
forenoon, and were prepared to spend a day in 
the woods, at the site of the coveted water-fall. 
The moment and the carriages arrived ; the latter 
consisted of a great wagon of the ambulance or- 
der, and two or three “buck-boards.” The 
young and strong, who did not object to jolting, 
were to be conveyed in the wagon, and a few of 
the more delicate ladies in the “ springy” moun. 
tain vehicles. No one walked. 

Mrs. Falkenberg was included among the 
favored ones, and had a seat in the double buck- 
board, with two other ladies and a driver; while 
Felix found himself between Elsie and Laura 
Benedict, in the wagon, Here the fun was most 
uproarious; the ponderous vehicle lumbered 
along, soon left behind by the lighter wagons, but 
the tedium of the journey was beguiled by laugh- 
ter and song. Every one in the party laid aside 
all dignity, and resolved, for a day, to be as 
merry and childish as possible. 

All went smocthly—save indeed the big wagon, 
But it reached the place of rendezvous at last, 
and was unloaded amid shrieks of laughter. 
The mirth subsided, however, when some were 
seated at ease, and others began to wander off in 
pairs. Flirtations began. Felix, who had thor- 





oughly enjoyed the society of his companions on 
the journey, now made amends by sitting quietly 
with Mrs. Falkenberg, who complained of fatigue. 
She looked almost haggard, and was strangely 
sharp and variable in her speech; Felix was 
anxious and disturbed. Lately he had beer: full 
of a growing restlessness; he decided that it was 
a result of uncertainty as to his fate. Now, he 
resolved that all should be settled before he slept 
that night. ‘ This evening, when we have re- 
turned, and all is quiet,” he thought, “ I’ll speak 
to her,”’ 

Meanwhile he made her as comfortable as he 
could, and looked at her with solicitude in his 
eyes. He was very tender toward a weak or 
tired woman. : 

“I’m so distressed about you, Nina!” he said. 

She turned her face away with a look almost 
of anguish. 

“Don’t Felix, you make me worse,” she ex: 
claimed. “I am only tired. Come, talk of 
something else !’’ 

After this she brightened, and seemed to exert 
herself to make the time pass pleasantly for him. 
To all appearance, she succeeded admirably. 
There was no exception to the general cheerful- 
ness and gayety; and the day passed off well. 

The catastrophe came later, as they were about 
to return home, It rained, of course; who ever 
heard of a picnic party that escaped being caught 
in a shower? This shower had been gathering 
for some time, unnoticed save by some of the 
older and more prudent members of the com- 
pany ; and when it came, it proved to be a vio- 
lent and persistent down-pour, accompanied with 
very little thunder and lightning, and promising 
to continue all the afternoon, if not all night. 
Here was a predicament. The occupants of the 
carriages were but slightly sheliered, and would 
surely be drenched if the journey home were 
attempted. In this strait, they came upon a large 
farm-house, where it was decided they should all 
seek refuge until the storm abated, 

They were welcomed by a stout, elderly 
woman, with a kindly, weatherbeaten face. She 
came to the door, treading firmly upon large bare 
feet, the sleeves rolled back from her muscular 
arms, her honest eyes beaming a welcome from 
under their wrinkled lids. This was Aunt Kizzy 
Merrick, a sort of stewardess and general factotum 
on her brother’s farm. She worked hard and 
unceasingly from daybreak till midnight ; she was 
toughened by labor, body and mind; her great, 
kind heart alone was soft and yielding. 

“Lor me! Come right in!” she cried, fling- 
ing wide the hospitable door. “ Ther’s a power- 
ful storm comin’ up. Y’ ain’t very wet yit, are 
yer? Come right up, afore them ladies gits wet. 
Ther’s room for y’all in the parlor, I guess, 
John, take them hosses an’ kerridges down to the 
sheds, and put ’em under kiver, Susan, jest 
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build up a wood fire ’nthe parlor. It’s got real 
damp and cold.” 

The whole party trooped into the parlor, a long 
low room, having the floor covered with a neat 
ingrain carpet, the mantel-shelf and tables 
adorned with shells, bits of coral, and cases con- 
taining faded daguerrotypes, lying upon cro- 
cheted mats. Here and there were books, old 
souvenirs and modern treatises upon agriculture, 
reports of various cattle-shows and state fairs, 
and crowning all, the huge family Bible. 

The ladies seated themselves upon the hair- 
cloth sofas and stiff chairs, and Aunt Kizzy 
bustled about assiduously. 

“IT hope I can git y’ up a good supper, now !” 
she exclaimed, anxiously. 

They all assured her that they had just partaken 
of an ample collation in the woods, and re- 
quired nothing more. They persuaded her at 
last to return to her urgent duties; then they 
settled themselves to wait quietly until the rain 
ceased, or slackened sufficiently to enable them 
to proceed with some degree of comfort. 

“How shall we amuse ourselves?” sighed 
Laura Benedict. 

She pondered the question a moment, then 
exclaimed : 

“I have it! Ihave it! All who are willing 
to share in my efforts to amuse this unfortunate 
party, come and hear me unfold my plans!” 

A little group gathered around her; and her 
suggestion was received with enthusiasm. It was 
this—that a select few should be appointed to 
perform certain tasks for the entertainment of the 
others, each according to his or her special talent. 

“ Now Elsie shall draw a picture; we can find 
a bit of paper and a pencil among us, surely !’’ 
said Laura, “And Mr. Hart shall sing a song, 
Miss Grant shall compose an ode—to Spring, or 
something ; and Mr. Holland shall—shall answer 
a difficult question, or write us a short scientific 
treatise, and—’’ 

“And Miss Laura Benedict shall compose a 
parody on—let us see ’’—said Felix, glancing out 
of the window—“ on ‘ Maud Muller,’ ” he con- 
tinued, as his eyes fell upon a rustic maiden, with 
a big flapping hat and wide-open mouth, leaning 
upon a rake, at the door of an adjacent barn. 
Every one cried, “ Yes, yes!’’ and Miss Laura 
assented, adding: 

“ Everything must be completed in fifteen min- 
utes |’ 

A few more were selected, one to tell a story, 
another to give a recitation, and soon, Then 
each settled to his task, after the usual amount 
of hesitation, and some withdrawals from the 
number appointed. At the end of about twenty 
minutes the fun commenced, 

The first thing called for was a song from Mr. 
Hart, whe warbled forth a ballad of a “ Bold 


Fisherman ;” 








I “Who set out from Billingsgate, 

To catch the gay shad and the wild mackere/ /” 

And after this Elsie’s sketch was inspected. 

It proved to be an “ historical group,’ as she 
said—the Brookdale picnic party arriving at the 
farm inthe rain. The faces, she announced, were 
ideal studies; she had not wishéd to make 
enemies by caricaturing the features of the present 
company! But there were whimsical resem- 
blances in general outline, and the rough, quickly- 
executed sketch was very spirited and comical. 
The party presented a miserably draggled ap- 
pearance—the gentlemen with trousers and coat- 
collars turned up, and the water running from 
demoralized hat-brims; the ladies with trailing 
shawls, soaked-looking head-gear, and melan- 
choly faces. Felix noticed that the artist had 
dealt tenderly with Mrs. Falkenberg, giving only 
a back view of a small figure, wrapped closely in 
a great water-proof cloak, like a cocoon. For 
himself, he was represented as a sort of leader, 
stalking forward in gigantic boots, waving a huge 
umbrella, turned wong-side out, with its ribs ex- 
posed, while with the other hand he pointed 
authoritatively toward the house. A hat was 
brought down over the face, and of the latter 
nothing was visible save a wilderness of beard, 
The others were alike treated with delicate 
humor, comically yet not offensively, It was a 
triumph of skill and tact, and created a vast 
amount of merriment. 

Miss Bertha Grant was next called upon, but 
she had discovered that she was incapable of 
writing an “ode” at fifteen minutes’ notice, and 
retired from the field, feeling mortified and con- 
fused. She had resolved to outshine everybody, 
and was consequently over-eager. Her brain 
refused to act, and she was obliged to avow her 
discomfiture. The failure was good discipline 
for her; out we are not apt to value good discip- 
line as we should! One young man, who was 
likewise incapable, but determined to do his 
best, had been asked to write a poem on Love, 
and “ brought down the house” by producing the 
following anxious effort: 

* Oh, love! O, mighty love! Oh, joy! Oh, woe! 
‘Tis sweet to be in love—would I were so! 

But if I am or not, I hardly know! 

Oh love! Oh lovely love! Ah, ah! Oh, oh!” 

A story came next; one of the “ everlasting ”’ 
sort, that turn on a wheel of endless repetition 
until the hearers beg for mercy. Then Felix 
gave his production, also in verse, and of a 
philosophic order, It was a composition of over- 
powering profundity, and too long to be quoted 
entire. A few of the lines ran as follows: 


“1 will demonstrate my meaning 
By the method called synthetical, 
And the argument must rest 
Upon a basis hypothetical ; 
If the basis then be placed 
In equilateral conditions, 
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It will prove the syllogistic force 
Of unknown propositions ; 
And the square of the hypothenuse, 
Applied in transverse sections, 
Will elucidate the ‘ inwardness" 
Of psychic predilections!” 


Thus it wént on, through an ever-increasing 
tangle of mighty-sounding words, until the be- 
wilderment reached its height, and Felix ended 
thus : 


“I'm sure of your assent— 
Although I never will command it— 
For my logic will commend itself 
To those who understand it.” 


After this, Felix was pronounced the champion 
of the whole undertaking, In the midst of all 
the laughter and applause, one young lady, who 
had been wearing a very puzzled expression, 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“ But does it really mean anything ?” 

The answer was a burst of laughter from all, 
and the innocent inquirer cried out : 

“T believe he just strung together all the long 
words he could think of, pell-mell !”’ 

Which astute discovery was greeted with a 
round of applause. 

Last of all came Laura’s parody, which efiec- 
tually carried off the palm, and was hailed as ¢he 
success of the day. 


‘*Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 
Observed her lover ride away. 
He was a judge of some renown, 
Named Benjamin Augustus brown ; 
And Maud said, ‘* When I wed him, I'll 
Stop making hay, and live in style !"’ 
But while away, it came to pass, 
He went and married another lass ! 
When Maud received these tidings sad, 
I won't deny that she felt mad ! 
Indeed, I will confess to you, 
She said a naughty word or two; 
And further still her mind to ease, 
She made a few remarks like these: 

‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—I can't have Ben ! 
Alfonso Jones, as all might see, 

Was horribly in love with me; 

And but for Ben, it might have been 

That I had hooked Alfonso in ; 

But I refused him, thinking then 

I might, could, would, or should, have Ben! 
And now that all is said and done, 

I haven't got them either one; 

But since we can't have things our way, 
Why, I must go on making hay !'” 


& 


When the uproar following the reading of 
these verses had subsided, some one called atten- 
tion to the fact that the violence of the storm was 
past, and only a light rain was falling. It was 
time to go. 

“ Before we start,’ cried one of the gentlemen, 
“I have one more proposal to make. We have 
been greatly entertained by the wit and kindness 
of some of our party; may we not hope, as a 
final pleasure, to hear a song from Mrs. Falken- 
berg ?” And he bowed profoundly to the lady. 


“T must beg you to excuse me—”’ she began, 








but at the moment Laura Benedict went up to 
her, exclaiming : 

“Oh, dear Mrs, Falkenberg, won’t you sing 
for us this once ?” 

Nina hesitated; then, with a sudden quick 
movement, she indicated her assent. All eyes 
were fixed upon her. Felix ‘was greatly sur- 
prised; he knew it was not her custom to grant 
such requests, although she possessed a sweet 
high voice, finely trained. Now, she looked 
around the room, and seeing a small, old- 
fashioned piano, she rose, and crossed over to it. 
The eyes of all the men followed her with 
undisguised admiration; her litle figure looked 
graceful and girlish in the short suit, made for 
mountain walks; yet in spite of this, and the ap- 
pealing prettiness of her soft curly hair and large 
eyes, there was much dignity in her bearing. 

“Chic from head to foot!’’ murmured young 
Hart, softly. 

She opened the queer little piano, and touched 
the jingling keys lightly; then, with a little shrug 
and grimace at the thin flat sound, she struck a 
chord or so, and began to sing, without further 
prelude. Her voice soon covered the defects of 
the instrument. She had chosen a well-known 
song, ‘* Weary with Rowing,” in which, as in 
most English ballads of the higher class, the air 
is fitted to the words with singular skill. Felix 
had no idea that Nina could render effectively 
the keen pathos and utter abandon of this song, 
but he was destined to receive a great surprise. 
Expressiveness was the quality that her singing 
had always lacked; now it was almost startling in 
its dramatic intensity: 

‘I am weary with rowing—with rowing— 
Let me drift aleng with the stream ?— 
I can struggle no longer—no longer ! 
Here in thine arms let me lie!” 

Her voice rose from a low piteous appeal to a 
passionate, longing cry ; and the “ let me die—let 
me die!” at the end was like Elaine’s death-song, 
* shrilling’’ from her watch-tower, 

Felix was spell-bound, almost overcome, He 
had never heard Nina sing like this. Was there 
a message in it for him? He was greatly dis- 
turbed ; for he had been shaken to-day by a new 
thought, which he dared not face. As if ina 
dream, he listened apart to the delighted thanks 
bestowed upon Nina, and went through the busue 
of setting forth. 

The mirth of the party had expended itself, or 
else had been subdued by the song, for the 
return journey was performed almost in silence. 
Felix was quiet—only his habitual courtesy saved 
him from being morose. 

On their arrival at the house, however, a slight 
accident occurred, which effectually roused him! 
In alighting, Elsie Benedict made a misstep, and 
clutching the side of the wagon to save herself, 
her wrist was slightly twisted, and she uttered an 
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exclamation of pain. Laura called out, “Oh, 
Elsie, are you hurt ?” 

Felix had just helped Nina to alight from the 
buck-board, and was handing out some wraps, 
when the two exclamations reached his ear. He 
started violently, and sprang to Elsie’s side. 
Nina saw his face; it was pale with sudden 
anxiety! He seized Elsie’s hand (which was 
white and finely formed, but not small) and ex- 
amined it with tender solicitude. 

“Indeed, I am scarcely hurt at all!’’ she as- 
sured him. “ It was only a little twist. It pains 
me very slightly.” 

She stood by his side, and the sunset light 
shone on her face—the “ clear shining after rain.” 
The storm had not fulfilled its promise of con- 
tinuance ; the evening was lovely, and the birds 
sang. Her face was pure and bright; her beau- 
tiful smiling lips trembled a little ; the glory fell 
on her loose waves of chestnut hair; there was a 
golden gleam in her amber-brown eyes—innocent 
eyes, touched now with a look of doubt and 
trouble. With her fair face, her goodly form, 
she was the typical woman in his eyes. He had 
touched her soft hand; he had feared that she 
was suffering; and he knew at last how much he 
loved her! His very life seemed to have gone 
from him into hers$ she was his last, his only 
love forever. One look passed from the eyes of 
each into the other’s soul; then he said, as ina 
dream, “ I am glad you are not much hurt!””—no 
more—and turned away. 

Mrs. Falkenberg saw the look, and her sad 
blue eyes darkened. She did not wait for Felix, 
but went quietly into the house. Little Bertie 
followed her, running in from the glistening wet 
grass. 

“ Naughty boy !” cried Hannah, coming After 
him anxiously; “your feet’s all soaking wet! 
Naughty, to run away from Hannah! I've got 
to go up now and change your boots and stock- 
ings, and the gong’s rung for the nurses’ tea. I'll 
get no supper, for your fault, sir! Do you hear 
that ?” 

Thus scolding him gently, she was going up 
stairs with him, when Nina stopped her. She 
could not bear her presence. 

“Go to your tea, Hannah; I’ll attend to him,” 
she said. 

Once in her room, however, she thought not 
of the child, nor of anything save her own intol- 
erable pain! She paced up and down the floor, 
her hands locked together. If she could only 
scream! she thought; if she could only cry out, 
and moan,and hurt herself,it would be easier to 
bear! But no—one must always be quiet, and en- 
dure! Ah,what anguish! She had never felt so be- 
fore. She had indeed a grande passion for Felix 
Holland—the one passion of her life. For so long 
she had accustomed herself to think that she 
would be his at last; she had not dreamed of 





any other ending to her life. And now he loved 
this girl; she had known it before 4e knew it! 
A maddening hope whispered, “ Perhaps not! 
There’s no proof!’ 

Yes, she had the proof to-night. His eyes— 
his eyes! Once they had looked so into hers—no, 
not so/ He was a boy then; but ¢his was the 
love of his manhood, this love for—Elsie Bene- 
dict ! 

Nina threw herself on the bed with a stifled 
cry. Bertie was playing in the adjoining room, 
laughing and talking to himself, and rattling his 
tin engine. He did not hear her as she moaned 
out : 

“No, no, I cannot do it! I thought I could— 
I thought I could give him up! I knew I could 
not when I sang that song! Even if he didn’t 
love her, I ought not to marry him—I know it 
—I’ve known it for a long while! I cannot 
make him happy! I can’t be happy in his way 
—he can’t talk to me of himself! I can never 
live his life! Oh, why can’t I give himup! He 
will ask me—he will think it right. If I could 
only send him away! But no!’’—she sat up and 
pushed back her hair with both hands; her 
cheeks burned, her eyes looked wild—* no—I 
knew to-night [ couldn’t give him up—to that 
girl! I have no power to make such a sacrifice! 
I thought I could—but no—I can’t—I can’t! J 
will not!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


“Such love must needs be treason im my breast |” 
—Hamilet. 


Felix Holland was very unhappy. For a while 
he had been utterly possessed with the blind, un- 
reasoning exultation following the discovery of 
his passion; but reason soon awoke. He fey 
that he could not honorably be “‘ off with the old 
love,’”’ though he was but too surely * on with the 
new!’’ Duty was plain enough, if that were all. 
With regard to Elsie, he was under no obligation. 
He believed that he had in no way revealed his 
love to her; he had been unconscious of the tell- 
tale glance that he had shot into her eyes when he 
stood beside her on their return from the pic-nic 
ground. His intercourse with her had been 
casual, and merely friendly ; how had this mad- 
ness come upon him? He realized now that he 
had not truly loved Nina since his early youth— 
if, indeed, even at that time his boyish infatuation 
could have been called dove / We are very apt to 
doubt the genuineness and force of our past emo- 
tions, after they have grown spectral and shadowy 
in the light of new experiences, But however 
that might have been, there was no question as to 
the truth and power of his love for Elsie. It was 
natural that a man who had loved Nina—a 
woman with more worldliness than humor or 
culture; more external grace than moral dignity 
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—should, upon the decline of this passion, attach 
himself with stili greater vehemen€e to one like 
Elsie—as fresh as a child, yet noble-in form, and 
large in mind; quick-witted, ardent, devotional, 
yet with a certain stillness and modesty of 
demeanor that served as a balance to other quali- 
ties. To Felix she was a lily—sweet, stately, and 
pure. To her he could reveal himself, and to her 
alone, for she was clear-sighted and single- 
hearted. 

He was very much in love. Yet he did not 
lose sight of the fact that his love was the vainest 
of vain dreams. Rather than be that pitiful and 
unmanly creature, a male flirt, he would sacrifice 
his dearest love. Either he had played the 
coquette with Nina, or he must be her avowed 
lover. Yet how could he be false to himself ? 

Distracted with these thoughts, he avoided 
Elsie for a few days, and when with Nina, was 
as silent and moody as it was possible for one of 
his bright, open nature to be, Nina was outwardly 
gentle and gay, and sweeter than she had been 
since they met; she was straining every nerve to 
win him back. A grand thought had dawned 
faintly upon her, but had set again; she had 
conceived self-sacrifice, but was not great enough 
to execute it, 

She strove in vain, however; Felix could 
never be won back to his old allegiance. Honor 
might hold him now, friendship, affection—but 
never Jove / One day the struggle became un- 
endurable; he left her, and walked away into 
the woods, The day of Nina’s intended depart- 
ure from Brookdale was approaching; he knew 
he must speak to her, and go with her. How 
could he do it? 

Was it his good or his evil star that was in the 
ascendant that day, when he came upon Elsie, 
seated, as before, on the rock overhanging the 
stream? His evil star, he thought at first. She 
looked pale and sorrowful; her downcast eyes, 
with their pure brown color, seemed to reflect 
the amber lights in the clear water. As he looked 
at her drooping figure, his heart smote him. 
What if she returned his love! What had he 
read in her eyes that day ? Alas! could he make 
her, too, wretched ? 

His heart beat sufiocatingly as he came up to 
her, and quietly seated himself beside her. What 
could he say to her? She smiled, and made some 
little trembling remark. He never knew what 
it was, he only bowed his head in answer. She 
looked at him furtively as he sat with his profile 
turned toward her, We all know how dear some 
little curve or celicate outline of a beloved face 
appears to us sometimes—the thin skin and blue 
veining of a temple, or the soft rounding of a 
cheek. Felix had a clear, blonde skin, and a 
finely-formed brow. Elsie looked down at the 
side of his forehead, just along the line of his 
hair, and a great wave of tenderness swept over 





her. She felt sure that he loved her, in spite of 
Nina Falkenberg; she knew that a few words of 
his might give her the right to push back the 
fine soft hair with a loving hand, and kiss the 
clear white brow that she so loved! She turned 
away her head, still silent. Then Felix spoke, 
stung by a sudden impulse. 

“ Miss Elsie,” he said, “do you remember 
when we first met, and a whimsical fancy of mine 
consigned you and your sisters to the domain of 
Poetry, how we tried to classify you? Miss Laura 
was Comedy, I remember; and you—you said 
you might pass for a commonplace ballad. You 
were near the truth, but not right ; I have discov- 
ered what you are !” 

“What am I ?”’—trying to laugh. 

“A lyric! That is, the pure song, the ele- 
mental poem—simple and complete, and ‘ rounded 
as a star!’” 

A woman must control herself and appear in- 
different, though she should die of palpitation of 
the heart! Elsie contrived to answer, though 
her voice sounded unnatural. 

“You pay beautiful compliments !’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Felix did not seem to hear her. A thought 
had come to him like an inspiration. She should 
decide this question for him. He would not be 
too far misunderstood by her; but he would 
prove her nobleness. 

“Miss Elsie,” he said, “I have great confi- 
dence in your judgment and character. I am 


sure that you would follow the straight line of 


right, though it led you to sorrow or death. 
Therefore you could judge well for another, 
There is an affair of—of a friend of mine, that— 
that rather troubles me! May I tell you the 
story? I would like to hear your opinion.” 

“ Please tell it,” she said; “I'll do my best to 
give one.” 

Felix hardly knew what he intended to do— 
whether to betray himself or not! But he began. 

“ When my friend was a very young man,” he 
said, “ he loved a beautiful girl, who did not care 
for him at that time. He suffered a great deal, 
but that’s not to the purpose! She married— 
very unhappily, as it turned out afterwards—and 
went abroad. Some years later she left her hus- 
band, and returned, My friend went to her im- 
mediately, did what he could for her by attending 
to various matters of business, and offering sym- 
pathy as delicately as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. You see I am making the story 
short—I will not dwell upon that part of it. I can 
safely say that my friend behaved honorably. He 
did not presume upon his early relations with her, 
yet he did not lead her to believe that he had 
ceased to think of her as the one woman he 
could love. It seemed to him—and to her also 
—better that they should not often meet. She 
removed to another city, and he did not see her 
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again until after her husband’s death. As soon 
as they met, however, old associations were re- 
vived ; he was much in her society, and by de- 
grees a tacit understanding grew up between 
them; it—it seemed the most natural thing that 
they should be lovers! For him, as yet, there 
was no one else. I can hardly tell you how, but 
they were involved in a fine network of circum. 
stance—old memories and new sympathies; it 
appeared before long that all things were settled, 
and that neither could withdraw without being 
open to the charge of trifling. Nothing could be 
more repugnant to a man of my friend's calibre 
than playing such a part, especially with this one 
woman. Do you understand ?” 

“ Most assuredly !” 

“ Well—the end of it all is, that by some 
strange perversity of fate (I use the word fate 
only as a common way of speaking; don’t let it 
offend you !)—by that strange perversity, as I say 
—he at last—at this very time—met a lady— 
whom he loves—" here, in spite of himself, his 
voice grew very gentle and full of meaning— 
“whom he loves as he has never loved, as he 
never will love again! As to her, he is free; he 
has no reason to believe that she thinks of him; 
but it is hard for him to leave her! Yet there is 
the other! Do you see the state of the case, Miss 
Elsie? You are wise. Tell me what—what 4e 
is to do ?” 

She understood. He had scarcely intended to 
betray himself; in truth, he knew not what he 
had intended. But now the secret was open; 
neither was deceived as to the other’s conscious- 
ness; yet if this had been acknowledged by 
either, the dykes would have been down :m an 
instant—the flood of emotion and of recognized 
sympathy would have overflowed every obstacle! 

Elsie Benedict looked straight before her. She 
dared not glance at Felix, lest she should be 
weakened by a sudden rush of that strange, over- 
coming influence that rises from the very centre 
of the soul, and is the strongest part of love—that 
force, emotion, whatever it is, that we call sender- 
mess. 

This was Elsie’s supreme moment. She had 
been enamored of self-sacrifice; now it was 
offered to her as her portion—how would she 
receive it? She had loved uprightness and 
generosity. Now she was weighed in the balance, 
and— 

The silence was terrible. She distinctly heard 
the leaves rustling, the water flowing ; she actually 
listened for the low-sobbing undertone of the 
deeper current beneath the musical babbling. 
Yet she was praying without words, 

“T think,” she said, suddenly finding a voice ; 
“I think he ought to go to that lady, his first 
love, and ask her to marry him; and if she 
accepts him, he should love and cherish her in 
all honor, and try, by great kindness, to make her 





forget what she has suffered in the past. That is 
his plain duty, since he has led her to suppose 
that he is unchanged. And, knowing this, the 
other woman, if worthy, would refuse him.” 

There was a silence; then—* I believe you are 
right,” said Felix; * I—I shali—tell my friend.” 

“At once,” said Elsie, hurriedly, her anguish 
almost overcoming her, her voice losing its firm- 
ness. “ Please settle it for—for your friend at 
once. Such a decision should be acted upon 
quickly. There is no choice.” 

They had risen, and now for a moment they 
were face to face. It was too much for Felix ; he 
made an impetuotts movement. 

“Tt is impossible,” he began, vehemently. 

But she stopped him; her clear eyes glowed, 
her hand went forth commandingly. 

“Go!” she cried. She could bear no more. 
And with a low bow, as one who made obeisance 
to a higher power, he turned and left her, and 
never once looked back. elf he had, he would 
have seen no weakness in her; she stood still, 
erect, uplifted by her sacrifice. She had held his 
honor and her own in charge that day, and she 
had dealt with it as one deals with the life of his 
dearest—faithfully, sacredly. The time of her 
keenest pain was yet to come, 

. * “ * * * * * 

“Won't you walk with me to-night, Nina ?’ 
asked Felix, that evening. “ It is quite warm, 
and not damp. We need not go far.” 

“ Very well,” she answered, “T'll go in a few 
minutes, after Hannah has taken Bertie to bed. 
Come here, child! I’m very much worried 
about him,’’ she added, as Bertie came up and 
hung on Felix’s knees, looking fretful; “he has 
such a bad cough, and seeme quite feverish, 
Don’t you think so? I hope he isn’t going to be 
sick !” 

“TI ain’t fev'ish!” grumbled Bertie. 
ain’t sit! Felits, I wa’t your dold pencil! 
me your dold pencil, ’ight away, Felits !” 

“Bertie, that’s naughty! You must say Mr. 
Ffolland, do you hear? Felix, don’t give him 
your pencil, He’s very cross to-day; I don’t 
know what to do with him. He’s a good-natured 
child, ordinarily. He was so naughty this even- 
ing, when Mrs. Norris spoke to him—I was 
ashamed.” 

“ Mrs. Norris! 
Felix, smiling. 

“She asked him if he knew the Catechism,” 
said Nina. ‘ He doesn’t even know what a Cat- 
echism is!” : 

“Do know!” cried Bertie; “do know what a 
tatier—tatter-timmer is! Dere one now! Dere 
one !’’—pointing excitedly to a large brown cater- 
pillar, that was solemnly making its way across 
the porch! Felix and Nina could not help laugh- 
ing, at which Bertie was highly offended, and be- 
gan to cry. 


“nT 
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Well, I hardly wonder,” said 
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“That’s the way he has been going on all 
day,” exclaimed Nina, in a vexed tone. “I 
don’t know what to make of it. He worries and 
tires me so! I wish Hannah would come and take 
him away from me! She must have finished the 
sewing I gave her to do. Don’t hang on me, 
Bertie—don’t !”” 

“He is not well, Nina,” said Felix, gravely. 
“His cough is very bad. Poor little man! Here, 
siton Felix’ lap till Hannah comes. Don’t you 
want to blow my watch open? He ought not to 
be out here, Nina, with such a cold; the air is 
growing fresher. Ah, here’s Hannah! Good- 
night, old chap; we'll go fishing in the morning, 
if you're a good bey. That’s right! Now, Nina, 
shall we walk ?” 

Mrs. Falkenberg sighed heavily as she took 
Felix’s arm, and they went down the path to- 
gether. 

“The child is so tiresome!” she exclaimed. 
“Now, don’t be shocked, Felix! I love my child 
passionately, but I am tired of everything / 
You're very easily shocked of late, it seems to 
me! Once I enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of speaking freely to you. Nous avons changé 
tout ga, n'est ce pas? In plain fact, mous avons 
tout changé/ Well, change ought to be accept- 
able; there is quite enough monotony! Whate 
am I to do, for example, when I leave here? I 
look forward to going, and yet, what is there to 
anticipate? I lead a delightful life, to be sure! 
—the life of a disconsolate widow, It is a rdle 
that’s not to my taste; I suppose I am too well 
accustomed to the strong savors of life. I think 
I must go back to Europe—to the Continent, I 
could almost as easily go to perdition as back 
to my retirement! Shocked again? Oh, you 
needn’t be at pains to deny it! You have been 
forming new ideals. So much the better for 
you, probably! Why do you choose this lonely 
path, at twilight? It makes me shiver.” 

“ I choose it because I have something of im- 
portance to say to you,” 

“ Really ? How interesting! To hear anything 
of importance, especially if it is new, is enough 
to make one care for one’s life—for a few mo- 
ments !”” 

“ It it not new, Nina; itis old! And I trust 
it will make you care for your life so long as—as 
mine lasts! It cannot surprise you, Nina; you 
must have known I meant to ask you to be my 
wife. It grieves me inexpressibly to see you so 
strangely weary and depressed. Have I no 
power to bring you rest and happiness again?” 
He placed his arm around her, with a great ten- 
derness. He bore her no grudge for this trouble 
that was upon him; she was sacred to him as she 
had ever been—as his friend or sister might be. 
His own pain made him all the gentler, They 
were all caught in the net-—Nina and Elsie and 





himself. Some one must suffer, and it could not 
VOL. cu,.—22, 





be Nina! Now that Elsie understood him, she 
would die rather than change her decision. He 
dared not think of the sin of perjuring himself. 
What else could he do? A man who withdraws is in 
a much more contemptible position than a woman 
who changes her mind. He must woo Nina, 
whom he ioved only with a sad, tender, pitying 
affection reflected from old days. Happily, with 
him, old ties were strong. 

“Can I bring you happiness, Nina?” he 
repeated. 

* Yes, oh, yes !”’ 
tide of her great joy. 
she paused, 

He took no notice of the hesitating words, but 
gravely, gently, reverently, drew her towards him 
and kissed her, That quiet, solemn kiss, the seal 
of his self-sacrifice, might have been given by a 
father or a brother; not so hers! Her lips clung 
to his as if they would hold them forever, and as 
they seemed to withdraw, she turned, with sudden 
abandonment, and flung herself into his arms in 
a passion of tears, 

“ How can I help it, Felix! I ought to re- 
fuse you-what can I add to your life? But 
how can I help it—howcan I send you away? 
What have I to lean upon? I thought you would 
go away; I meant to have sent you! But I can- 
not do it, Felix; I cannot live my life without 
you !” 

Touched beyond the power of words, he bent 
his head and kissed her forehead, Whether this 
thing that he had done was right or wrong, he 
was filled at that moment with a sacred joy, to 
think that he had not committed the sin of win- 
ning her whole heart and then leaving her, He 
felt that Elsie was strong-souled and heaven-sus- 
She would bear, and grow nobler for 
And she would strive honestly, as 
But what 


she breathed, drifting on the 
“ But you—but you—” 


tained, 
the struggle. 
he would, to uproot this fatal love. 
could ¢Aés woman have done? 

His fate was sealed, 

“God bless you, Nina, my wife!’ he mur- 
mured, ‘Rest quietly now, and be happy.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Const.—O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrow’s cure ! 

—King Fohn. 
The world is full of counter-acting currents of 

pain, At the high-tide of passion, the common 
griefs of life flow coldly in upon us. These 
three people had made a decision; and just as 
they were taking up the daily burden of acting 
upon that decision——to bear it well or not, heaven 
only knew—they were suddenly confronted with 
a practical danger and treuble, and forgot the 
conflict of emotions in the anxieties of a-sick- 
room. Little Bertie was very ill. The child 
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had a delicate chest, and a neglected cold, 
caught on the day of the storm, produced violent 
inflammation and fever. The intended departure 
from Brookdale was now impossible; and had 
the cause of the delay been less serious, Felix 
could scarcely have borne the constant strain of 
living under the same roof with Elsie. It is 
true that she avoided him as much as possible ; 
but to meet her at the table was inevitable, and 
he could not help noticing her paNor and the 
dark circles under her eyes. 

Every one in the house was anxious about the 
lovely child, who was a general favorite. The 
mother herself was but slightly troubled; the 
idea of danger seemed not to have taken posses- 
sion of her as yet. She moved as in a dream, 
devoting herself, it is true, to her child, but not 
seeming deeply distressed. She had forgotten 
that the cold he had taken was, in the first place, 
owing to her neglect. A doctor, who lived a few 
miles away, drove over every morning. His ver- 
dict at first was encouraging, but he recommended 
extreme care. It was fortunate for Bertie that 
Hannah was in attendance, as his mother was 
the last person to be selected asa nurse. She 
knew nothing of sickness, and her inexperience 
was aggravated by that lack of faculty so ob- 
servable in some persons; besides, she was at 
present somewhat pre-occupied. Through pure 
ignorance and thoughtlessness, she left the door 
of the room open, one warm day, thinking that 
more air would be good for the child, as well as 
for herself. That night he was much worse, 
His cough increased; and from having been 
merely “a little flighty,” he became very de- 
lirious. 

At dawn Hannah came to the door of Felix’s 
room, red-eved and anxious. 

“If you please, Mr. Holland, Mrs. Falkenberg 
says could you ride over for the doctor? The 
dear child’s ’ad a awful night! I’m afraid ’e’s 
dangerous, but don’t tell ’er so !”’ 

Felix was dressed and out of his room in a few 
moments. He encountered Nina in the hall, 
looking like a beautiful frightened child, her eyes 
dilated, her cheeks pale, and her soft light hair 
curling over her shoulders. She was trembling 
as if with cold, 

“ Felix, go quickly !” she cried. “ For heaven’s 
sake bring the doctor! I am going to lose my 
child! It is all my own fault! I remember now 
—Hannah told me! It was cruel of her to say 
it, Felix, wasn’t it? I never meant to forget! I 
was so wretched then!’ 

Felix did not understand her. 
gently back to her room, saying : 

“ Don’t be so frightened, Nina. I'll bring the 
doctor back at once. Let me go to Bertie a 
moment—no, he’s not so much worse! The fever 
fis high, that’s all. ‘There, little: man, don’t you 
know Felix? See, he knows me, Nina,” 


He drew her 


“He doesn’t know me/” she said, shivering. 

*“‘T think he does. Don’t be troubled; I am 
going—”’ 

“It is my fault !” she whispered piteously. 

“Your fault! What on earth do you mean? 
That is nonsense, Nina; you’re only frightened. 
Have you used that liniment? Apply it at once; 
don’t stop to worry! Control yourself, dear.” 

It was the first word of tenderness he had ad- 
dressed to her—that one poor little syllable, 
dear—and he had used it only to soften a reproof, 
and to soothe her distress. She did not care for 
the cause, however; the word thrilled to her 
heart, and she lifted her eyes to his face with a 
look that he could not meet. He left the room, 
roused one of the men, and got a horse from the 
stable; then he galloped away at full speed to- 
wards the doctor’s house, The mist was clinging 
to the hills, and the sun just rising; afterwards, 
looking back to that ride, it seemed to him like a 
wild dream, yet his consciousness at the time was 
only too keen and clear, He needed the ride; 
the thoughts that possessed him seemed to be 
driving him mad, There was not only haste for 
Rertie’s sake, but a certain frenzied recklessness, 
in his headlong speed. He was driven onward 
by the goad of pain, 
ie Meanwhile, the inmates of Brookdale cottage 
were aroused by the disturbance. Heads nodded 
to heads from half-open doors, and cautious 
whispers passed around. ‘“ What is it?”’—Is 
the child worse ?’’—*Is he dying ?”—* Mr. 
Holland gone for the doctor ?”—*“ Mrs. Falken- 
berg nearly distracted?” There was much ex- 
citement, but Nina herself was unconscious of all, 
as she hung over her boy, fully roused to the 
sense of his extreme danger, and her own guilt. 
Bertie was now a little quieter. He knew her, 
and spoke to her. 

“Oh, mamma! I dess I’m doin’ up to heaven 
now, sure, only I don’t see no angel ’round to 
take me. Oh,mamma! Jo you fink God will 
send one ?” 

“Oh, dear Bertie! You don’t want one to 
come ?” cried the poor distracted mother. 

“Oh no—no!” moaned the child. “I'd be 
*f’aid of him !” 

This sign of a little wholesome earthliness was 
somewhat comforting to Nina; if he had talked 
good, like dying children in story-books, she 
would have given him up. 

“1 want Essie, mamma, /’ ease—do want her 

This was not the first time Bertie had asked for 
Elsie, but it was the first time he had not asked in 
vain! The poor girl had been sadly troubled 
about her little favorite, but all her offers of 
assistance had been courteously declined. Now, 
however, she was sent for. 

She was up at the time. 


9? 
: 


She told Laura she 


could not sleep for thinking of Bertie; she must 





get up and read, now that the light had come, 
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«“H’m, yes; Gertie /’ muttered Laura to her- “ I wish you would leave my child! I wish 
self. “ Poor dear darling; it’s a shame!” The | you would go and /e# him cry for you! Not 


darling referred to was not Bertie, but Elsie. Miss 
Laura was discreet for once, and forebore teasing. 

When the summons came, Elsie obeyed it at 
once, and entered Mrs. Falkenberg’s room, in her 
long white wrapper, with her pale womanly face 
and sad eyes, looking, as Nina imagined, like the 
angel that Bertie had talked about. It was an 
odd idea for Nina, but she was nervous; she 
shuddered at the thought, and shrank a little from 
Elsie. Not so Bertie, however; he put out his 
little arms longingly. He looked like a child- 
angel himself, with his dilated eyes and beautiful 
red lips and cheeks, flushed with fever. It was 
a strange situation for Elsie, called thus to attend 
the child of the woman who had taken away her 
happiness. To many women it would scarcely 
have been, as it was to her, a blessed opportunity. 
She had been reading her favorite Thomas a 
Kempis, to teach her “detachment,” poor child! 
She was thrilling with the fervor of self-sacrifice, 
raised far above the world! No other influence 
could have carried her quietly through the last 
few days. For she was not a cold woman; she 
loved with her whole being. 

-« My darling, darling Bertie !”’ she cried, walk- 
ing quickly across the room, and taking him in 
her arms. The little golden head fell on her 
shoulder; she was a picture of motherhood. 
The real mother—poor little woman !—was like 
another child in her abandonment of newly- 
awakened grief. A strange terror had dawned 
upon her—an undefined thing, to which she could 
not as yet give expression, 

At last Felix returned with the doctor, and they 
entered the room to find Bertie lying in Elsie’s 
arms, much quieter than he had been when Felix 
started. It was hard for these two to confront 
each other so! Elsie clung to Bertie, saying in 
her heart, “‘ Oh, Bertie dear, are you going to die? 
If I only could go with you; if we could both go 
—Ae and I! If we were only at rest!” The 
thought brought into her mind four lines from 
Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy : 

‘* Would that we, too, were lying 

Beneath the church-yard sod, 

With our limbs at rest on the green earth's breast, 

And our souls at peace with God! 

These lines, with their weary pathos, haunted 
her with a mournful persistency all throngh that 
long, sad day. Whenever she left Bertie, he 
cried for her, and she was obliged to return, not- 
withstanding the undisguised coldness with which 
Nina treated her. The latter was conscious of a 
certain alarmed hostility toward Elsie, as if she 
had been capable of bringing evil upon the child 
by bewitching him. The more he clung to his 
friend, the more passionate grew the mother’s 
jealousy, until at last, in the absence of Felix, 
Nina turned fiercely upon Elsie, crying out : 





content with taking HIs love from me, you must 
take Bertie’s, too.” 

It seemed to Elsie, when this sudden attack 
fell upon her, that her heart was utterly crushed 
and broken; she could have more easily 
begged for mercy than summoned strength to 
reply with dignity. Yet she stood before Nina, 
drawing up her tall woman’s figure, and fixing 
upon her unflinchingly her sad, majestic eyes. 

“ How have I injured you, Mrs. Falkenberg ? 

“ Oh, you are unconscious !” cried Nina, pas- 
sionately. ‘Of course you are unconscious of it 
all—an innocent girl, and no coquette! Heaven 
save me from the upright woman, who is no 
coguette! She knows nothing! It is little to her 
that her zwmocence has attracted away a love that 
belongs by right to another woman—yes, by right! 
By right of the promises he made to me, years 
ago, when I was fool—/vo/ enough to let him go 
—to cast away the only happiness I ever could 
have known. (And it is gone—gone—and you 
have stolen it!) Yes, and by right of the years I 
have waited for him now, and trusted him—and 
he fulfilled my trust, he came to me, and you 
took his heart away! Don’t I know where his 
heart is, though he gives me the empty form of 
love—the mere outward contract? Don’t I know 
that our engagement is a mockery? And you 
take my child’s love too!” 

At the words “ our engagement,”’ Elsie’s pallor 
increased, almost to a deathlike hue; her upright 
form stiffened, her trembling lips fixed themselves 
and became firm. She spoke very simply and 
quietly : 

“You don’t believe what you say, Mrs. Falk- 
enberg; it is only because you are angry and 
unhappy. Whatever you choose to think about 
Mr. Holland and myself, you know I have borne 
myself honorably—and so has he. Whoever is 
unhappy, can’t you see that it is no one’s fault ?” 
She stretched out her arms, frankly, appealingly ; 
she was too much overborne by the sense of keen 
and bitter pathos to be very angry. 

“Oh, what do I care whose fault it is?” cried 
Nina, suddenly veering. “I know you have 
taken them both, and I hate you! I know 
heaven is against me—with Aim, I might have 
been good and happy.” 

“Then why not now?” interrupted Elsie, 
pleadingly. “Why not take your happiness 
now? God knows I would not lay a finger upon 
it, Mrs, Falkenberg. I am only too sorry that—. 
Oh, you will be happy, if only this darling gets 
well—I shall be away—you will not think of me 
—you will marry Mr. Holland, and he will—he 
will—” She broke down, sobbing, and fell on 
her knees by the bed, laying her head upon poor 
little Bertie’s golden curls, which were tossing 
restlessly back and forth on the pillow. 
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“ Don’t say he will ever love me,” said Nina, 
drearily, but more quietly. ‘ You know nothing, 
child—I dare say it’s not your fault. We are all 
wretched—wretched! There is no happiness for 
Felix with me; I knew it—and yet I took him; 
I snatched at happiness for myself, and now I’m 
going to be punished! I shall lose my child, and 
it will be all my own fault—my punishment!” 

Elsie looked up in horror, “Oh no, no—” 
she began, but Nina broke in vehemently ; 

“Don't tell me wo/ Lam sure of it—sure of 
it! I shall lose him—TI shall lose him! And I 
shall have nothing—nothing! And it is my 
own, own fault! Oh, God is cruel tome! My 
shild! My child!” She flung herself across 
the bed in a paroxysm of anguish, Elsie put her 
arms about her, speechless herself with pain, 

At this bitter moment, Felix again entered the 
room with Hannah and the doctor, The latter 
had been coming and going all day; it was now 
five o'clock in the afternoon, He was seriously 
alarmed about the child, He examined Bertie 
in silence; while Felix stood by the two women, 
clasping Nina’s hand. 

“ Felix!” she whispered, piteously, “ make the 
doctor tell me the truth !” 

“* What is it, doctor ?”’ Felix asked. 

“ He is sinking into a lethargic state,” said the 
doctor. “I must own that there is very serious 
danger.”’ 

“ He will die ?”’ gasped Nina. 

“I hope not, madam!” It was all the doctor 
could say, 

Nina clasped Elsie convulsively. “JZ have 
killed him/” she murmured hoarsely, and 
fainted. 

“What does 
mean ?”’ said Felix, as he lifted her. 
know, Elsie ?”’ 

‘‘Hannah said that, when Bertie had been 
running out in the rain, Mrs, Falkenberg sent her 
down to tea, promised to change his shoes and 
stockings herself, and then forgot it,’’ explained 
Elsié, hurriedly. 

“How dreadful! 
Felix, shocked. 

“Oh, Mr. Holland, don’t blame her now !” 

“No; poor child!” he said, brokenly. But, 
in spite of his pity, the sense of her unmotherli- 
ness lingered with him, increasing that feeling of 
repulsion that had been growing upon him, to his 
own horror, ever since he had undertaken that 
task, almost too great for him, of doing violence 
at once to his passion and his integrity. 

Assisted by the doctor, he carried Nina into the 
adjoining room, and laid her on Hannah's bed. 
Poor Bertie’s little empty crib lay beside it; he 
had been carried to his mother’s bed. Felix left 
her with Elsie, and returned to the child, who 
was now unconscious, tossing and muttering un- 
intelligibly. 


she mean? What cam she 
“ Do you 


How inexcusable!’’ cried 





Nina opened her great pathetic eyes in pain ful 
wonderment, and looked up into Elsie’s tender, 
pitying face. , 

“ Elsie,” she whispered, “did the doctor say 
he would die?” 

“No, no, dear! He said”— 

*I remember—he Aoped not! 
die, Elsie! I am so afraid he will! And I 
haven't been a good mother to him! He tired 
me—and I wanted something better—and I was 
impatient, Sometimes it was no joy to me to 
have a child! But now I know he is the only 
treasure | have! Oh, if God would forgive me, 
and let him live! I have been such a wicked 
woman! I was glad when my husband died—I 
have been glad all along—but he did make me 
80 miserable’’— 

“You could not help it,” began Elsie, in plain- 
tive tones, 

“Oh, yes; I could have helped exulting in it 
—and saying that I was glad! And I corld 
have been a better mother! And oh! I ought 
to have let Felix go! Oh, I knew I ought not to 
accept him! But I did love him! I wanted to 
give him up—it was so hard—I felt so reckless— 
I could not live without him—I had learned so 
to Qepend upon him! Oh, you have so many 
others—you don’t know what it would be to have 
only one in all the world | There was no other 
future for me! But it was wrong to hold him 
so—he was good—he meant to be honorable 
toward me—and kind—he never would have 
been happy! God means to punish me—I never 
thought about God. He will take away my 
child,” 

“Oh, dear Mrs, Falkenberg, don’t—don’t 
think of God so! That is not religion, indeed ! 
Have a better trust; don’t imagine such terrible 
things. Indeed, you were not to blame, except, 
perhaps, about Bertie—sometimes,” was Elsie’s 
pitying answer. 

“ Think how I neglected him—my little dar- 
ling! He had been in the rain; I promised 
Hannah to attend to him; he caught such a 
dreadful cold! And it was all that affair about 
Felix—I was in such misefy! It was that very 
day I resolved to accept Felix! Yes, I know it 
was a punishment! Oh, tell me—you know, 
you are good—will God forgive me and spare 
Bertie, if I give up Felix? He will be so happy 
with you! I will bear amything now. Oh, will 
God be good to me ?” 

** Hush, oh, hush! ~ My dear, you are only un- 
happy and frightened; don’t think such things, 
God is always good, and he is not angry with 
you, as you fancy, and if he takes Bertie, it will 
be only for the.dear child’s own biessing and 
happiness, to keep him from the evil of the world, 
and such pain as you feel now. It is all /ove, 
dear Nina. Come, we’ll pray for Bertie together, 
that it may be God’s will to spare him,” 


But he wi// 
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“ You pray! You are good; you can help 
me, I have been a wicked, wicked woman! I 
will try to be good, if Bertie only lives; and you 
will marry Felix—’’ 

“Oh, don’t! Please—please ; I cannot bear 
it.”’ 

“ You do love Felix, I know,” said poor Nina, 
more gently. “I know you did right—you were 
not to blame! 1 was very unkind to you, and if 
this terrible trouble were not upon me—I might 
be so again! I can’t tell, but I am sorry now! 
Will you forgive me, Elsie, and pray to God, for 
He will never hear me—never! If He only 
would let me die!” 

This agony of fear and superstitious dread of 
punishment was the only form of religion 
that Nina's suddenly-awakened conscience had 
the power to present to her, She had never been 
actually an unbeliever; only she had never con- 
sidered, Death had not come near her before. 
Her father had died in her infancy, her mother 
and husband in her absence, and none of these 
had been necessary to her life. Loss by death, 
in its true and terrible aspect, had never yet ap- 
proached her, Its threatening caused a convul- 
sion of her whole being. 

“ Let me go to my child!” she cried, suddenly, 
trying to rise; but Felix came to the door and 
told her that Bertie was in a stupor, that the doc- 
tor was watching him, and would let her know 
if there were any change—only she must be very 
quiet. 

“TI will, Felix; I will try to be quiet. But, 
oh! come here one moment, Felix; I want to 
tell you what I told Elsie—that I know it is a 
punishment to me, and that I have been such a 
wicked, cruel woman to Bertie and to you. For 
I would have destroyed your life. But I must 
tell you now, Felix—and then, perhaps, I’ll be 
forgiven, and I shall get my darling back—that I 
never will marry you, Felix, never, never!” 

“ Nina, dear, we'll talk of this another time; 
don’t think of it now,” he said, much moved, and 
in real distress. 

“No, no! You must hear me, Felix! You 
must listen and believe me!”’ She seized his 
hand and raised herself up. “I know all about 
it; I guessed it long ago! You would have 
been wretched with me. ‘ I will of marry you; 
you can’t compel me! You must hold me to that; 
I say I refuse you. Do you hear? I should 
have said it before—weeks ago—I am punished ! 
—but I was so weak—I want to tell you all about 
2.” 

“Not now, Nina—not now, my dear. The 
doctor wants me; you would not have me neglect 
Bertie? That’s right, let me go. I will talk 
with you after a while. I understand you; don’t 
be troubled. Lie down now, and let Miss Bene- 
dict talk to you. She is—she will—” but he 
spared her any commendation of Elsie now, 





Leaving the sentence unfinished, he left the 
room. 

She lay more quietly, with her hand in Elsie’s, 
her eyes fastened upon the girl’s pale, beautiful 
face, her whole soul hanging upon the words of 
comfort that came from the lips of the woman she 
had tried to hate. Elsie poured out her heart in 
consolation; she did not try to choose her lan- 
guage; it came to her, She tried to clear away 
the mist of terror from the poor, bewildered eyes, 
and show her the loving face of God, 

“And even if Bertie should leave you, so far 
from its being like a terrible punishment and a sign 
of anger, it will be something to draw you up to 
God, because your own dear little child, a part of 
your flesh and of your soul, is living with Him, 
pleading for you, and making heaven seem like a 
real home to you. Don't you suppose that God 
knew all your love for-—for Aim—and your 
trouble, and how hard it was to give up your 
joy? But he leads you by this sorrow to see 
clearly, and gives you strength,” 

“ But oh, Elsie!’ interrupted Nina, “I never 
can see the right, or be strong to carry it out, if 
Bertie goes away from me. How can I lose 
everything at once? I have never been a very 
loving woman—I have not depended upon love— 
but now it seems to have wakened in me, and it 
fills all my nature. There’s nothing to live for 
but Bertie—and—and—Felix !” 

Elsie had no more words, She could not say 
again, “ Marry Felix and be happy!” She could © 
not say, Give him up to me/”’ She felt that 
now this question would settle itself as was best. 
She pondered for a moment, then she said: , 

“ Nina, this is not a time for you to ¢hiné any 
more. You are worn out with trouble and 
fatigue and loss of sleep. You can do nothing; 
Bertie is in God’s hands. We will pray for him 
now together—but first, let me give you this ano- 
dyne. The doctor left it for you in case you 
should be overwrought.” 

“I can’t sleep when my boy’s life is in the 
balance.” 

*« Then don’t sleep—but be tranquil. This is 
only meant to compose your nerves. Take it, 
dear.” 

She took it without another word, and sank 
back again. ‘ Now pray,” she said. 

Some time afterward, when Nina had sunk 
into a deep slumber, Elsie stole noiselessly into 
the room where Felix sat with the doctor, watch- 
ing Bertie. Hannah sat by the door, ready for 
any possible need ; the tears were running silently 
down her honest, troubled face. As Elsie came 
near Felix, he caught her hand for a moment. 
Though he did not incline toward her, he seemed 
to be leaning upon her womanly strength. 

“ You are an angel of comfort,” he whispered. 
“ God bless you, and help us all!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


— nor deigns nor dares complain 
hough grief and sion there rebel ; 
1 only know we loved in vain; 


I only feel—farewell, farewell ! 





— Byron. 

Early on the following morning, there was a 
stir in the ‘camp of the Benedicts,” as Laura 
designated the quarters occupied by the four 
sisters, (Their aunt, Mrs. Allen, under whose 
chaperonage they were supposed to be, had a 
room on the other side of the house, and left 
them very much to their own devices.} On this 
occasion Laura awoke and discovered that Elsie 
had not yet come to bed. She must have been 
in Mrs. Falkenberg’s room all night! Laura’s 
eyes were swollen; she had cried herself to 
sleep because her dear Mrs. Falkenberg had 
called upon Elsie, in the hour of trouble, rather 
than upon herself. She was fully convinced of 
the vanity of human friendship! As she sat up 
and looked around, she heard a rustle in the 
next room. Belle was up; for some of the 
younger people in the house, regardless of the 
anxiety for Bertie which was so generally felt, 
had planned an early morning walk. 

Elsie had not been down stairs since nine 
o’clock on the preceding evening. Mrs. Falken- 
berg’s room was in the third-story, just above 
Laura's head; she heard people walking about, 
and the subdued sound of the doctor’s voice. 
He, too, had remained through the night. 

“ Belle!” called Laura. “ Do you know Elsie 
didn't come to bed last night at all? I slept so 
soundly I never discovered it till this minute! 
Are you dressed ?” 

“Yes,” said Belle. There, you’ve wakened 
Nan! What was the use of doing that 2?” 

“ ]’m anxious about Nelse,” said Laura; “and 
the baby—I wonder how he is? I wish you’d 
go up and see.” 

“1 don’t want to, Why don’t you go?” 

“I went up about ten times yesterday,” said 
Laura, “and I won’t go again. Mrs, Falken- 
berg might have asked me to help her—I would 
have done anything in the world for her! She 
chose Elsie, after all my devotion !” 

“ Well, why do you get so devoted to people ? 
There’s no sense in it! They never want you to 
like them so much. You always were an absurd 
gil in that way, Laura! Besides, you know very 
well it was the child who wanted Nelse. I fancy 
Mrs. Falkenberg is not very fond of her! Any 
one could see that Mr. Holland liked our Nelse 
—the way he looked at her !” 

“ Belle Benedict! Did you think so too?” 
cried Laura, jumping up. “I kept that a pro- 
found secret, because it worried Nelse to speak 
about it ”’— 

*Laura keeping a secret! What has hap- 
pened ?” called out Anna, stretching and yawn- 
ing. 





“Indeed, Laura could keep all the secrets in 
the world for Elsie’s sake !’’ said that young lady, 
indignantly. “ Belle, ave you going up-stairs to 
see how Bertie is, or not ?” 

“ Not!’ answered Belle, coolly. 
I wouldn’t!” 

“ Belle! 
the universe ! 
you to go!” 

“ Obey you 2? No, I thank you! Elsie is the 
only woman in this family I mean to obey, I 
assure you! I*m going off—the whole party will 
be waiting for me. Get Nan to go.” 

“ Well, it’s very disagreeable of you, Belle !”’ 
said Anna, in a resigned tone. “I'll go, Laura, 
if you’re dying to know.” 

“ That’s a jewel, Nan! I don’t know what 
would become of this family if you and Nelse 
were not so good-naiured. You see, I don’t wish 
to intrude myself again upon Mrs. Falkenberg!” 
And Nina’s sorely-injured young lover drew her- 
self up with dignity. 

“ That is just where you’re so absurd!” said 
Belle, walking off. 

Anna put on her wrapper and slippers, ana 
stole up stairs. In a few moments she came in 
again at Laura’s door, and behind her came Elsie, 
very tall and pale, with shining eyes. 

“Oh, Laura!” she cried, taking her sister in 
her arms. “He is better—really better! He 
will live; only we must take the greatest, greatest 
care, and not iet him take cold, or sink. He 
will be so weak, the dear, dear little fellow! But 
the fever is broken up. Oh, Laura!” And 
Elsie hid her face on Laura’s shoulder and cried. 

“You poor dear old thing, you’re just tired 
out !’”’ exclaimed Laura, crying too, Anna brought 
a shaw! and covered Elsie, who was shivering. 
They both soothed and embraced her, but she 
would not stop crying. She was completely over- 
wrought, 

After a while, Anna went down and brought 
a cup of hot coffee, which strengthened and quieted 
her. Then they made her go to bed, and pres- 
ently she fell asleep. She awoke at noon much 
refreshed, and, after taking a lunch, insisted upon 
going up stairs again, to Mrs. Falkenberg’s room. 

During the tedious days of Bertie’s slow recov- 
ery she was still his devoted nurse, and Nina sub- 
mitted to her judgment in all things, and clung to 
her for support. The child had been given back to 
his mother; the terrible fear was over. What 
Nina’s thoughts were, no one knew; she had 
lapsed into an unwonted quietude. She moved 
about softly and silently, and was passionately 
loving to her son, watching him with unremitting 
anxiety and care. She scarcely ate or slept, and 
would sit and gaze at her child for hours, with her 
large, mournful eyes. They grew even larger as 
her flesh fell away, and the color died out from 
her cheek, Every one spoke of the fearful change 
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that the summer had wrought in Mrs, Falkenberg. 
Her little air of stately self-assurance had vanished: 
she looked small and frail and pathetic. Every 
look of hers was to Felix a keen reproach; his 
heart was wrung from day to day, It was a try- 
ing time, for no one knew what the end was to be, 
The hittle convalescent was the most fortunate one 
of all; he sat among his pillows, a golden-haired 
autocrat, charming and imperious, and most 
healthily, heartily cross! Poor Elsie’s checked 
and outraged affection expended itself upon him 
more lavishly day by day. Felix kept out of the 
way as much as possible ; he felt that his presence 
was a pain to both women. 

One golden afternoon in early September, 
Elsie refreshed her tired spirit with a little stroll 
in the orchard near the house. The apple-boughs 
glistened in the sun, dotted with the red fruit, and 
the sunlight shot in level lines across the shining 
grass. Elsie wandered between the trees, hold- 
ing up her trailing robes. With her stately form 
and fair brown head, she looked like one of the 
glorieus ladies of poetic dreams—Una, or Chris- 
tabel, or Beatrice in the fields of Paradise. So 
thought Felix, as he turned from the spot where 
he had stood leaning upon the gate, and saw 
her suddenly coming towards him, She stopped 
when she saw him, but he went up to her. 

“I am glad to see you out to-day,” he said. 
“It must be a refreshment to you. You are 
wearied, I know!” (The tender tone hurt her 
like a stab; she linked her hands together.) 
“You must not devote yourself so to Nina and 
our little boy,” he went on; “it will hurt you, 
and I--and we could not bear that. You have 
done too much for us already !” 

She saw how, in dutifulness, he still spoke of 
Nina and himself as one. He was resolved not 
to accept Nina’s sacrifice—if, indeed, the latter 
intended to follow up what she had said at a time 
of great nervous excitement, Elsie did not be- 
lieve that she would, and she honored Felix al! 
the more for his determination to hold by their 
former contract; and yet—! Alas! it is not al- 
ways well for us that “‘ hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.” A faculty for “ giving up in 
despair” is often more useful than that persistent 
intrusive power of hoping with which we are all 
more or less gifted. In spite of what she be- 
lieved to be her utter hopelessness, a great new 
wave of pain surged over Elsie’s heart as Felix 
spoke. She gathered all her self-command to 
answer lightly. 

“You are very kind to think so—and so is 
Mrs. Falkenberg; but indeed I have done very 
littie. Iam so fond of Bertie, you know! And 
poor Nina was in such trouble—lI was very glad 
I could be of some use !” 

“Of course you were!’ 

“ What a lovely afternoon it is!’’ she said, 
turning her face away from him, and looking 


about.. “ There is so much real comfort and ioy 
in this bright clear air! And yet, do you know, 
it often seems so strange to me ’’—she paused. 

“ Please go on,” said Felix. “I don’t want to 
miss”—here he too checked himself. His ten- 
derness for her had grown so great that there was 
danger for him in every word. 

“Only this,” said Elsie, hurriedly. “ The out- 
side world is so beautiful, so harmonious, so 
“calm; the world of humanity so restless, so full 
of sorrow and loss, and strife and pain. The 
contrast is almost jarring ; sometimes the sunlight 
seems cruel, and we want to hide away from it!’ 

“ Yes, I feel that very often,’ Felix said. “I 
feel it to-day !” 

“T am so sorry! Don’t feel it, for I’m sure it 
is not the right way to think of it! See, Mr. 
Holland, I have been looking at that corner—- 
there is a little bit of perfect color. See, just 
across the fence, how those sumach bushes catch 
the light—bright golden green below, and the 
tops touched with scarlet, all looking so bright 
against the dark purple background of that low 
bank of clouds. And even the fence, that seems 
so plain and unsightly, adds to the effect, with its 
dark bars against such a flame of color! Then 
that little tree, with its scant boughs and pointed 
leaves, against the soft blue above, Ina small 
space, I never saw such grouping—such lovely 
contrasts!” 

“ You are an artist,” interrupted Felix, 

“ Perhaps so. If I am, so much the better for 
me, since I can find so much pure enjoyment. 
But I was thinking, as I studied that perfect pic- 
ture, of that sad contrast again. And the very 
reason dawned upon me—the reason for the 
beauty of the world! How could we bear the 
pain and perplexity and mistiness of our time 
of probation on this earth, unless we had always 
before us an unchanging image of pure exultant 
joy and harmony—a sure, never-failing sign of 
the beauty beyond?” Elsie grew almost elo- 
quent in talking with Felix; the understanding 
between them seemed so perfect, that there was no 
ground for restraint. 

“I don’t think we could bear it at all,” said 
Felix. “ We could not live without faith in ulti- 
mate beauty and happiness somewhere—and we 
find its proof always in nature.” 

“Some people miss it—I wonder why ?” said 
Elsie, musingly. ‘ They must be blind.” 

“I suppose, after all, the fai¢A# must come first, 
then the sight confirms it,” said Felix, 

“ Do you see how people can be happy without 
faith ?” said Elsie, looking at him with her amber 
eyes. 

“ No—I don’t now—since I have known you,” 

She could not answer, 

“I must go back to the house,” said Felix, a 
little unsteadily. “ You will pardon my leaving 





you?” He knew that it must be. 
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“Certainly,” said Elsie. She hesitated a 
moment; she saw that his eyes were bright with 
pain. Then “ Try to be happy,” she said, earn- 
estly, almost tenderly, and turned away. 

Felix found Nina alone on the porch, and she 
advanced to him at once. “I was looking for 
you,” she said. 

“Is anything wrong ?” he exclaimed, taking 
her hand. “How pale you are looking, Nina.” 

“ Never mind that, Felix. Nothing is wrong. 
Have you seen Elsie Benedict ?” 

« [—yes—I saw her in the orchard.” 

“ Why didn’t you walk back with her?” asked 
Nina, “ Felix, I have something to say to you. 
Don’t be afraid to love Elsie; I know you do. 
Don’t speak ; you needn’t tell me so—it will be 
hard for you. Now I want to tell you, Felix. 
I meant every word I said to you that day I 
thought Bertie would die. He has been given 
back to me, and do you think I would do again 
what I know to be wrong?. I’m sure if I did, he 
would be ill again.” 

“ Nina, what superstition !”’ : 

“Hush! I haven’t finished. Never mind the 
reason, then; I know what is might now, and 
best—best for you, and for me. I refuse you, 
Felix! I will never, never marry you !” 

He caught her by both hands, and looked into 
her eyes, His own eyes datkeneu, ana she saw 
in them a gleam of almost fierce determination. 
It was hard for her to fight, not only against her 
own happiness, but his stubborn will. 

* Felix, you are very, very cruel to me!” she 
said. ‘ You know what is best as well as I do, 
but you will not yield, because you will not follow 
your own desires. See here, Felix, you think I 
have no will. I tell you I will never marry 
you!’ She fixed her lips firmly. “And remem- 
ber, I do not blame you or Elsie. You have 
done your best, and she is nobleness itself! Re- 
member, that is what I really think of her, though 
sometimes—-” she stopped. She saw that it 
would weaken her cause to confess, that despite 
her esteem for Elsie, yet at times she almost hated 
her. “Don’t speak yet, Felix. I want to make 
one request. I want you to go away!” 

“And leave you now? I will do nothing of 
the kind!" 

“You are stubborn and cruel! You must go, 
Felix. I cannot go yet. Elsie had better not 
leave Bertie or me, and besides, her family will 
not leave here for a while, and you are the one 
who ought to go. Don’t you see?” 

Felix pondered a moment. Then he said: 

“Very well, Nina. This is Monday. To- 
morrow I will go, and you will have this week to 
re-consider your decision. On Saturday I will 
come back, and when I leave again, it shall be 
with you. Will that do?” 


“ That will do, if you promise faithfully not to 
return till Saturday !” 





“IT promise faithfully !”’ 

“Then good-bye, Felix!” 
hand. 

Felix bent down and kissed her. 

“ That is the last kiss, Felix! The /as¢, as 
long as you and I may live! Good-bye!” and 
she was gone. 

He did not see her again that night, and the 
next morning, according to his promise, he 
started for the city. He spent a few restless 
days, working hard to allay the pain of mingled 
hope and regret. He was wounded, humiliated, 
grieved for Nina, angry with himself, yet pos- 
sessed by a spirit of unreasoning joy in the ever- 
present thought of Elsie. Nothing could take 
away this exultation; the innate, elemental joy of 
a pure, great love. No loss could touch it; no 
sorrow darken it. 

On the Friday he was seated in his office, pen 
in hand, trying to forget the fact that he was 
going up to Brookdale again on the morrow, and 
that it was his plain duty once more to combat 
poor Nina’s decision with all his strength. A 
letter was brought to him, addressed in Nina’s 
hand-writing. What could it mean? With 
flushed face and fixed lips, he tore it open, and 
read it hurriedly: 


She held out her 


THURSDAY, Sept. toth. 

Dear Felix: 1 leave Brookdale to-morrow 
morning. The doctor says that Bertie is able to 
be moved, with great care. He is so much bet- 
ter! I am guarding him as my very life—he zs 
my life. I leave before your return, that I may 
spare you the pain of such a talk as we had be- 
fore. Nothing can alter my decision; nothing 
on earth. I would not be Aapfpy with you. Be 
kind to me and to yourself, and to Elsie Bene- 
dict. I am quite sure that she loves you, Felix, 
and I have told her that I know of your love for 
her! She is the very woman, of all others, who 
can make you happy. She is good and true; 
she never tried to win you. It came about be- 
cause you are suited to each other. You and I 
are mot—we never were. I would have acted 
cruelly and selfishly in marrying you; my fears 
about Bertie opened my eyes. Accept the inevi- 
table, and be happy. I am going to Aunt Mar- 
garet’s, at Cherry. Such a name for a town— 
village, I should say. It suggests rural felicity, 
does it not? Bertie will be happy there, at all 
events; it will do him good, I don’t doubt, Poor 
Aunt Margaret, I know, is in a flutter about re- 
ceiving me. She has often invited me, politely 
but insincerely ; now I begged her to take me in. 
She will be very kind, Don’t be anxious about 
me, and don’t follow me. I need rest so much! 
Send me a line to say you accept my decision, 
and then don’t write to me again. I hope you 
will be happy, and make Elsie so. 

Ever your faithful friend, 
NINA FALKENBERG, 
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CHAPTER\IX, Avy’ 
The long day is o’ Mes PS 
I’m weary, I would sleepags... — 
But deep, deep, 
Never to waken more.-—-Mrs. Yameson. 


Her eyes are the eyes of a bride whom delight makes 
afraid. —Swinsurne. 


Hours of waiting and suspense are often so 
hard to bear, that sometimes we cry out, “ Better 
a positive grief than an uncertain joy!’ There 
are long desert tracks in life that lie behind us— 
after we have passed through them, like waste 
lands under a twilight sky—wide and wild and 
dim, remembered with a sinking of the heart, 
Such a period to Felix was the month that passed 
after the receipt of Nina’s létter and the sending 
of his reply. Absence from Elsie only proved the 
strength of his love for her, and the longing grew 
almost. insupportable. He began to regret bit- 
terly that he had not accepted unconditionally 
Nina’s offer of release ; after all, it was only fair 
to himself and to Elsie. He had carried his 
scruples too far, What if, in a moment of weak- 
ness, Nina should decide te accept a sacrifice 
which he had still declared himself anxious to 
make? Was it right that so much happiness should 
be lost—such a course of insincerity and painful 
struggle entailed upon him for the remainder of 
his days? In truth, if no obstacle to the engage- 
ment had arisen, the course that Felix would have 
taken could not have been safely calculated upon. 
It is unusual for a man to conceive a great sacrifice 
of self, but that, having conceived it, he should 
carry it out, is almost incredible. 

Would Felix have married quietly, with all the 
conventional appointments, and “ lived happily 
ever after,” or would he have done “ something 
desperate,”’ as the phrase goes—run away to Aus- 
tralia, perhaps, or put a pistol to his head? In 
his present state of mind he inclined to the notion 
that he would have succumbed to one of these 
latter temptations. But people often have more 
endurance than they credit themselves with, and 
fewer difficulties end tragically than we would 
imagine beforehand. It is probable that Felix 
would have conducted himself as others have done 
in like circumstances, most properly and credit- 
ably, and would have drawn on his white gloves 
(with a mild expletive if one of them chanced 
to split across the palm), and walked resignedly 
up the church aisle to the music of the “ Wedding 
march,” like other mortals who happen not to 
wed the one they most desire. He was, as has 
before been said, a man who “dared not sin 
boldly ;” in other words, he had all his life been 
trammeled with a conscience, the weight of 
whose influence increased with his years in a sort 
of arithmetical ratio. Such men give ballast to 
society, however they may be reviled by those 
free Spirits, whose adventures make up the sum 
of our romances. Perhaps he took for the text 
of his life the fine moral of Macbeth’s saying, 





** I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none.”’ 


Six weeks went by. Felix began to feel as if 
a weight were laid on his chest, impeding his 
breathing. Still Nina did not return to the city. 
Felix at last made a resolution; he must see 
Elsie Benedict. One day he recklessly threw 
down his pen and started off up town. He knew 
where the Benedicts lived. He had been guilty, 
of late, of haunting the house at night. He was 
stimulated in his present course by a glimpse of 
her which he had obtained on a recent Sunday. 
Half unconsciously to himself, he had ventured a 
guess as to the church which she attended, and 
had betaken himself to a place of worship, where 
the ceremonial, at once stately and jubilant, and 
the preaching, characterized by a mingled fervor 
and dignity, suggested to his mind her harmonious 
personality. He had not been mistaken; as the 
congregation left the church, he saw her in the 
crowd, He watched her from a distance, but did 
not attempt to approach her. Then he went home, 
cursing his own pusillanimity, and saying to him- 
sels, “ Why didn’t I join her? What possible 
harm could it have done?” It was after this 
that the hunger for her presence conquered him, 
and he went to see her. 

The house was a large, old-fashioned dwelling, 
with a spacious double parlor, having windows 
at the side opening upon a garden, He took a 
deep breath as he entered ; a feeling of rest began 
to grow upon him. He could scarcely have told 
you why the room impressed him pleasantly. 
Many of our young men have so decided a taste 
for furnishings that they give the impression of 
having served an apprenticeship with an uphol- 
sterer, but Felix was no “ carpet knight” of this 
description, He was a /i¢térateur in every fibre. 
The luxurious /out ensemble entered warmly into 
his consciousness, but the details were lost upon 
him. He felt the influence here of much heavy 
drapery and warm crimson light, of dark back- 
grounds and straight, delicate lines. There was 
no stiffness; the room seemed to have grown 
naturally into its present arrangement, like a tree 
spreading its boughs and disposing its blossoms 
here and there. Felix walked to one of the side 
windows and looked out. The yard was large 
enough to contain trees, and to be called a gar- 
den, The grass was covered with a mosaic of 
red and brown leaves; the branches were still 
green, and the cold yellow sunlight of an October 
afternoon shone through them and into the rich, 
bright room. He was reminded of that day when 
he had met Elsie in the orchard; but now the 
autumn tints were riper. And so her presence, 
as she swept softly into the room, was warmer 
and deeper in its effect. He had seen her chiefly 
in her summer attire, but heavy draperies became 
her best. To-day she wore a long, clinging, 
trailing robe of some dark green cloth, shaded 
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here and there by velvet trimmings; the color 
suited her bright chestnut-brown hair and creamy 
skin. She came up to him, holding out het soft, 
large, womanly hand; her eyes were as “the 
eyes of a bride.” 

“I am so glad to see you,” she said. 

“ Glad /” echoed Felix, a little stupidly. The 
sense of rest was perfect. He stood there, hold- 
ing her hand till she gently withdrew it. 

How glad she was, he could not conceive. 
She too had longed for him as only a woman can 
long, and the announcement of his presence was 
like the release of a prisoner from gloom into the 
open sunshine. His image flashed upon her—an 
image endowed with those external graces that 
take the hearts of women; not beauty, but grace 
of movement and gravity of.mien, a mingling of 
personal dignity with tender deference, Felix had 
this manner to perfection; it was a fortunate acci- 
dent that in him it was united with some inner 
worth. Elsie loved him without and within; she 
did not love his spirit less because she loved his 
largely-cut blue eyes, that could look both grave 
and mirthful. Of course, she idealized him; he 
was probably right in honestly believing her far 
too good for h.m, It is not easy to find a man 
good enough for one of the best women, But 
he gave her what she wanted—-one who would at 
once depend upon her and support her. The 
former element was necessary, in her loves; the 
latter is necessary in all feminine loves. 

They talked commonplaces at first; then Felix 
suddenly broke the barriers. 

“Have you heard from Nina Falkenberg ?” 
he asked, 

She blushed beautifully. “ No,” she answered. 

“Did you know of the letter she wrote to 
me ?”’ he asked. 

She paused for an instant. 
swered, 

‘Then you know all. 
replied to it ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Well, to speak briefly, I told her that I be- 
lieved she was over-wrought, and unfit, at that 
time, to make any decision. I told her that, 
when she returned from Miss Grayson’s, she 
would find me free to consider the question; and 
that I would then abide by her deliberate judg- 
ment. Was that right ?” 

“ It was quite right, I am sure.” 

“But Z am not!” he broke out. “Elsie, I 
cannot bear this any longer! Nina told you of 
her belief that I loved you, Could it be denied ? 
And can I deny it now to you, when Nina has 
left me free—when you have not repulsed me— 
when I have been longing to see you, to speak to 
you? I cannot wait—it is cruel! Could I love 
any woman, after knowing you, ‘Ae woman 
among women—better to me than an angel? I 
love you, I love you, Elsie! Whatever happens, 


“Yes!”’ she an- 


Shall I tell you how I 








I wifi say it—I will have this moment for my 
own! And if I may ever be so blest as to know 
you love me, say it to me now—say it to me, 
dearest, if it is only once—just to let me re- 
member it!” This he poured forth impetuously, 
bending towards her, absorbed by the deep de- 
light of utterance. Could she withhold the truth 
from him! Falteringly, but without hesitation, 
she told him, in the half-evasive language that 
maidenly women love to use. 

“TI think you—know it already !” 

“Ah, but I wanted you to tell me! How 
could I dare to believe it ?” 

* But this is treason!’”’ she said, sadly, ‘“ You 
partly belong to another woman. When Nina 
returns, she must find you free !”’ 

“ How do I know that she has not returned 
already? She does not live in this city; it is six 
weeks since she went to her aunt’s! She may 
have gone home, disregarding my request for a 
letter,”’ 

“ That is hardly possible !’ 

“No! Oh, why was I such a fool? Why did 
I not accept my release? This is too hard— 
when I love you so!” 

“Hush! I have honored you for the course 
you have taken; please don’t spoil it! It is the 
thing I depend upon”—she raised her sad, soft 
eyes, “What would I do—without you—if I 
could not think of you as having been in all 
things noble and self-forgetful ?’ 

“ But és it right, Elsie? I have such a cruel 
doubt—my vows to Nina would be perjury. Isit 
not all a mistake ?” 

“ Oh, Felix !’”’ she cried, suddenly and sharply, 
flinging up her hands ; “ what shall we do if it is 
a mistake ?” 

Her sudden weakness terrified him. He would 
have taken her in his arms, but she repelled him, 
and the moment restored her self-possession. 

“ Weare acting very foolishly !"’ she exclaimed, 
through a tearful mist. “ Mr. Holland, you must 
wait; you must keep your promise to Nina. I 
leave you free—I refuse you until you have heard 
from her again. I refuse you, do you hear?” and 
she smiled again, a little mischievously, 

“T hear, and I don’t despair,” he replied. “ In 
very truth, I have confidence in Nina now. I be- 
lieve she, too, will refuse me. My poor Nina! 
In what a cruel position all this places Aer; and 
/—I have been an ignorant fool—ignorant of life, 
ignorant of myself and my own needs.” 

“ Please,” interrupted Elsie, “don’t speak 
harshly of a gentleman whom I esteem. As for 
Nina, I love her now too well not to regard her 
tenderly in this and every case. You should not 
have come here, Mr. Holland.” 

“Indeed, I never meant to speak as I have 
done ; but it is over now—an impulse gained the 
day, What shall we do now, Elsie? 

“ Wait,” she said. 
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“Twill ; but may I come and see you ?” 

She pondered a moment. “No,” she said, 
resolutely. 

“IT feel rebellious,” 

“ You must not,” she said, sadly. 
go now.” 

Elsie, how can I ?’’ 

“ Because—because I can’t bear it, Felix !’’ She 
said it piteously, and her lips and eyelids quiv- 
ered. Felix rose without another word of love, 
even of sympathy. His heart was bursting, but 
he honored her dearly. 

Yet he could not go without some utterance, 
“Oh, that you should suffer for me!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

*For whom should I suffer?” with a sweet, 
shy archness, through all her pain. ‘ Gu, now, 
and be quiet and patient, for my sake—please ! 
And don’t come back,” 

“ Trust me. Good-bye !’’ he said, 

And yet, within a week, he aid come back. 
Elsie’s heart leaped when his card was handed 
to her; she did not know whether she was most 
disappointed in him, or delighted to see him. She 
went down with a reproachful look, but saw his 
grave eyes, and took alarm, 

“ Forgive me for disobeying you,’’ he cried ; 
“but 1 have news of Nina, She has been very 
ill for some weeks, and her aunt has written to 
me. Itis typhoid fever, Read the letter,” 

Elsie took it and read it quickly. 

“It was the worry of Bertie’s illness and all,” 
said Felix; “and then of all places she must choose 
that dull, wretched, malarial spot to visit. Fancy 
Nina in acountry town! She was looking dread- 
fully at Brookdale, and her aunt says she brooded 
and pined, Elsie, will you go? ”’ 

* Oh yes, yes! How soon can we start ?” 

“Inan hour, Will you be ready ?” 

“* Yeo,” 

“ Then I’ll come back for you in half an hour.” 

Miss Grayson’s letter stated that Nina had been 
ailing ever since she had gone to Cherry, and 
finally had been stricken with fever, “ A ty- 
phoid condition,” the doctors said ; “ her vitality 
was extremely low, She had conracted malaria, 
and there must beside have been a heavy strain 
upon her brain and nerves,”’ This was accounted 
for by Bertie’s recent illness, 

* And when she was out of her head,” wrote 
Aunt Margaret, “she did talk about you, Mr- 
Holland, so much, and kept saying, ‘ I’d like to 
see Felix once!’ And she said she wanted you to 
be happy, and spoke about somebody named 
Elsie, and sometimes she called for Elsie pitifully. 
And as for the child, he calls for her too, and 
Hannah says it’s a Miss Benedict, and perhaps if 
you know her you can let her know. At least I 
thought I’d better write and tell you, and if you 
think best, you can just come and see Nina, for it 
isn’t likely, poor, dear child, that she’ll live. 


* You must 


No wonder! 





She’s very different from what she used to be, 

and my heart bleeds for her. She has been so 

good—lI think trouble has changed her, and I’m 

sure she had a deal of it. She says if she dies, 

you will decide what is to be done with Bertie.” 
* * * * + 

Directly after the writing of this letter—before 
Felix received it—Nina was lying in her bed, 
quiet and rational—better, Miss Grayson thought. 
Beside her stood a gentleman whose high black 
waistcoat and long coat proclaimed him a clergy- 
man, and whose spare, gentle face, and searching, 
loving eyes proclaimed him a true priest—fervent, 
faithful, self-forgetful, filled with the love of 
souls. Nina’s great eyes were fixed upon his face 
as if they would draw from it light and life for 
the comfort of her wearied, bewildered, sorrow- 
ful spirit. His strong faith upheld her. He was 
an ardent soul—one of those whom bishops and 
vestries regard with suspicion, as possessors of 
some moral dynamite, which may explode at an 
awkward moment, and endanger old fabrics. 
But he was the very man for an accasion of this 
sori. 

The appealing eyes turned away from him as 
Miss Grayson entered the room. 

“Have you sent the letter, Aunt Margaret? 
If they don’t come in time, please tell them—tell 
Felix—that I tried to be good, and that Mr. Ald- 
kirk came to me, and helped me so much! Tell 
them I did try to be good !” 

* * + * * 

Elsie was not quite ready when Felix returned ; 
he had not been gone twenty minutes. She made 
haste, and ran down stairs in her traveling-suit, 
with her bonnet and satchel in her hands. 

“TI got ready as quickly as I could—” she be- 
gan; but seeing his face at that moment, she hur- 
riedly laid down her belongings, and went up to 
him, taking both his hands. Before she could 
speak, he bent his head, and then, for the first 
time, he kissed her. 

“ Love,” he said, in a strange, tender voice, “ I 
think we need not go now. But in a few days we 
will go and bring poor little Bertie; he shall belong 
to us—shall he not ?” 

* Oh, Felix! Nina—’” 

“I have received a despatch,” he said. 
is dead !” 

7 . + K * 


“ She 


“ Belle Benedict! you will never in the world 
be on time!” 

“ Laura, dear, do fasten this bud, and I’ll try 
your patience no longer.” 

This dialogue is broken off by Anna, who 
exclaims that she has just had a peep at Elsie and 
Felix, all ready to go down stajrs for the ceremony, 
and can’t, for the life of her, see what there can 
be in getting married to make two people look so 
grave, when everybody knows they are so happy. 


(THE END.) 
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"MID ALPINE HILLS. 





BY CORA, 
*Mid Alpine hills, ah! many a day 
Before I lived who write of him, 
A little lad went forth to play, 
Following his fancy's every whim, 


Not many blooms his eyes delight, 
Nor foliage trained to quaint device, 

But here and there the glitter bright 
Of that strange flower, the ede/weiss. 


And in the distance far away, 

His mother hears his happy cry, 
As in the pathway, gone astray, 

A crippled birdling meets his eye. 


He hopes to soothe, to clasp, to press, 
All fondly to his beating breast, 
With all of childhood's tenderness, 
To stroke its shattered wings to rest. 


Pursues the bird and wanders down— 
Alas! that fate should seek such prey— 
The hill till night begins to frown, 
And chase the smiles of eve away. 


The snows fall fast; a dreary pall 
Above each hill hath gathered fast. 
The howling storm but mocks his call, 

And drives him swift before its blast, 


When dawned the day—ah! thought-of dread !|— 
The lad lay pale, nor sobbed nor stirred, 

But pillowed in his snow-bound bed, 
Stirless, his hands still clasped the bird! 


PEARL MAMA. 
AN EASTER STORY. 


BY MARIAN GARWOOD, 

There were six merry girls in my room yester- 
day; my two cousins, their two cousins — not 
related to me—my sister, and myself. The four 
cousins are spending the Christmas holidays with 
us in our country home. They have been here a 
week, and since the day of their arrival we have 
been snowed up. We managed pretty success- 
fully, to entertain ourselves until yesterday, when 
our spirits began to flag, and about four o’clock in 
the afternoon we held a caucus, to learn what the 
general sentiment was with regard to future action, 
relative to time,killing. 

Nell, who had come into the country with the 
full expectation of subduing all the young men 
within a radius of ten miles, was president. She 
knew more about the red tape of the position 
than any of the rest of us; she had taken part at 
some meetings for the prevention of everything 
that mankind can contrive to find fault with, 
during the winter in town. Kate, always ready 
for any position or undertaking, was vice presi- 
dent. Florie, who was the most light-hearted 
creature I ever met, insisted upon being treasurer, 











“ because,” she explained, “ there will be nothing 
for that officer todo.” No necessity for distribut- 
ing funds, when no one could get out to spend 
them. Phyllis, Dolly, and I, were on the com- 
mittee. We were not quite sure what that 
meant, but Phyllis said, “ It sounds as if we were 
somebody,” and that settled it. 

Several suggestions were made, moved, and 
even seconded, but, as a matter of course, six 
girls, half-tired and not enthusiastic, did not con- 
trive to carry any one of them unanimously. 
Dolly, a plump, curly-headed blonde of sixteen, 
who had been easing her weariness on the bed in 
most languid and luxurious fashion, said to me: 

“ Let them go on with their nonsense, Rita, and 
you tell me something. You were named after 
your mother, weren’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“ Then what’s the reason they call you Rita, 
and aunty, Pearl ?” 

“I don’t know; some fancy of papa’s, I be- 
lieve. Margaret is our real name, and that 
means pearl, you know.” . Then a general shout 
from the officers of the meeting over some joke, 
and Nell calling them to order, attracted our at- 
tention. Quiet restored, Kate began an address, 
and Dolly turned to me again. 

“ Propose that some one shall tell a story; if 
any one can give a personal experience, so much 
the better.” 

I did as she desired, and for once all thought 
alike: every one wanted to hear a story, and no 
one wanted to tell one. This led to no end of 
coaxing from one and another, till Dolly offered 
another suggestion. 

« Let’s get Aunt Pearl to tell us her love story.” 

This was moved, seconded and acted upon 
simultaneously. A moment more, and we were 
in Pearl Mama’s presence, in the soft twilight of 
the sitting-room. How lovely she looked! The 
peaceful face, crowned with silver curls; the soft 
gray robes, in every fold suggestive of repose. 
The name of Pearl suited the form so perfecily, 
that it seemed needless to ask how it came to be 
hers. She greeted us with her ever-gracious 
manner, saying : 

“ Well, has the continuous bad weather damp- 
ened the spirits of my girls at last?” 

“No, not exactly,” replied I, speaking for the 
party. “We are only a little at a loss what to 
get at next, and want you to tell us a story. 
Dolly wants to know why you are called Pearl, 
and I Rita, when we are both named Margaret ?’’ 

“ Well, my dears,” replied mama, “I will 
tell you a story, and explain about the names at 
the same time,” 

We gathered round her, and she told us the 
following story in the following words: 

“* My father and mother were missionaries. I 
and my sister, some years’ younger, were their 


‘only children. I was christened Margaret afier 
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my mother, but was called by the familiar abrevi- 
ation.of Rita, to avoid the confusion that would 
ensue by our both bearing one name. When I was 
about ten years old, my father died; at the same 
time my mother was suffering from the disease 
which afterwards destroyed her life. We would 
have returned home at once, but the doctors said 
that it would be suicidal for her to return to this 
climate. My little sister, however, was sent, in 
the care of a homeward-bound missionary. A 
church in our native state had offered to educate 
her, and as we were very poor, my mother did 
not think she had the right to refuse her this 
piece of good fortune. It was hard to make a 
living then, and I struggled during the following 
years to support our sainted mother, till it pleased 
God to relieve her from the burden of suffering 
she had so patiently borne. Just in time to re- 
lieve her mind of uneasiness concerning me, 
there came a letter from my father’s sister, Mrs. 
Grant, asking that I might be allowed to come 
home and spend a year with them. By this my 
mother knew that I could go immediately to 
friends, and was relieved of all anxiety in her 
last moments. A few days after this there came 
another letter, saying that my sister had married, 
had left the friends with whom she was staying 
without informing them where she had gone, and 
inqairing if we knew anything of her where- 
abouts. This was a terrible blow to me, for we 
had heard nothing—did not even know that she 
was married. It was during the following sad 
days that I sailed for New York, The first few 
weeks of the voyage we encountered terrific 
storms, but during the latter half of it, nature 
was in her loveliest mood. When I arrived in 
the great city, my *. Mr. Grant, met me, and 
took me to his luxuff6us home. At the threshold 
I was met by my aunt, who was an invalid, and 
her two daughters. Here my life became one 
long happiness. During the first yéar I did not 
go out, but devoted myself to the family that 
housed me so hospitably, and lavished upon me 
a wealth of affection. The second winter my 
aunt desired me to enter society for the sake of 
the girls, and our house soon became very gay. 
I, to my amazement, was pronounced a belle. I 
did not fancy the position, but society had said 
it, and would not be disputed. You can scarcely 
imagine me tall and slender, with black hair, 
can you? Yet such I was; and as the multitude 
proclaimed me a beauty, I accepted the situation 
as far as I possibly could, because it pleased aunt. 
In a little time after my arrival I had gradually 
become aunt’s maid, while her maid was being 
as gradually transferred to me. Aunt always 
prefered my assistance to that of any one else. 
Uncle, too, seemed pleased with attentions from 
me. So I made it a point to breakfast with him 
every morning at eight o’clock, the rest of the 
family rarely being up. And when aunt waked 





from her nap in the afternoon, I always attended 
her till her toilet for dinner was completed; a 
little bell was arranged from her room to mine, 
that she might let me know when she waked. In 
these two duties I never failed. One Saturday 
afternoon, just before Easter, one of my cousins 
came into my room, bearing a plate of beautiful 
eggs, which she had decorated for a mission 
class, of which she took charge. I examined 
and admired them all, And then we talked of 
other things; our engagements for the ensuing 
week, some gentlemen friends who had been 
rather pronounced in their attentions, etc., when 
my cousin said, speaking of one of them: 

“* Why don’t you marry him, Rita? You will 
never find any one who thinks more of you.’ 

“*T am not worthy that I should, dear; but 
you see,’ replied I, ‘I may find some one that I 
will think more of,’ 

«Oh, yes!’ said she; ‘ you are waiting for 
that fortune which is to be left you by that uncle 
in India,’ 

“This was a little pleasantry, to which I an- 
swered : 

** How many times am I to tell you, dear, that 
it is all nonsense for you even to tease me about 
this fortune, The man is not my uncle, but a 
cousin many times removed, and has hosts of 
heirs ahead of me; besides, he is not as old as 
you persist in thinking, but about thirty years of 
age, and, as he has been at least two years on his 
way home, in hopes of becoming acclimated on 
his way, it is not likely he will die young if care 
can prevent; so, my dear, don’t look upon me 
any longer as an heiress.’ 

“* Well,’ replied my incorrigible cousin, rising; 
‘if he won’t die, and wouldn’t leave you his 
money if he did, there is but one course for you 
to pursue—capture him alive : marry him !’ 

With this the witch left the room. There lay 
upon the table beside me a book of philosophi- 
cal essays, which I picked up to while away the 
time until my aunt should awake. I read of 
spontaneous generation, of evolution, and what 
not, till my brains were addled—to accomplish 
which, I may remark, did not take long. 

“ The front-door bell rang unusually loud-and 
long; an instant afterward two men bore to the 
sitting room a huge black-wood chest, made in 
the form of an egg, supported upon four lion’s 
feet, and superbly ornamented with carving. The 
commotion caused. by bringing the heavy thing 
in had brought all the household together, and 
now cries of admiration and wonderment broke 
from each of us. Fast to one of the carvings was 
tied a note, directed to Mrs. Grant. My aunt 
opened it and read therefrom that my very distant 
cousin was fast approaching home, and had sent 
these Easter gifts as a precursor, hoping that she 
would accept the linen chest—a piece of East 
Indian work—for herself, and its contents for 
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the different members of the family. Naturally 
we opened the chest very quickly after hearing 
this, and behold! inside was another egg-shaped 
chest, made of most wonderfully-mosaiced bits 
of agate, evidently intended for a wine-cooler, 
with my uncle’s name cut in. Within it was en- 
closed an egg of papier maché, marked with 
cousin Rachel’s name. This egg was lined with 
quilted satin, and was doubtless intended as a safe 
repository for any dainty trifles belonging to a 
lady. The nest-egg of the nest was of silver, and 
fitted within with sewing implements of gold, each 
bearing my cousin Amy’s name. Enclosed in 
this was a simple emu’s egg, surrounded by a 
band of tinsel, and marked upon one side, “Rita ;” 
on the other, “ Inverse Evolution.” I was indig- 
nant. I could have borne being left out very well, 
but to be noticed in such an indifferent manner 
exasperated me, and I tossed it from me. As it 
fell, the little band of gilt gave way, and out 
tumbled a statuette of gold, the workmanship of 
which could not be rivaled—indeed, had not 
been equalled—since the days of Cellini. This 
I picked up readily enough, and soon all the 
larger Easter gifts were forsaken for mine, The 
figure was the little Love-god of the Greeks, rep- 
resented in a very Indian fashion, being supplied 
with several pairs of hands, and carrying both 
torch and arrows, In one hand he held a bow, 
and in another an egg-shaped pearl, which was 
worth a prince’s ransom. I hoped that the Indian 
who dived for it had been given his freedom. 
The yellow gold of this most original Cupid’s 
hair, the red gold of the flame of his torch, the 
green gold of the feathers of his arrows, and of 
the band supporting the quiver, the delicacy of 
the engraving, and the spirit of the modeling, were 
each a marvel, 

“ In passing it from one hand to another, I let it 
fall, and, startled, I awoke, to find myself in my 
own room, sleeping over an essay on the theory 
of evolution, and my aunt’s bell still v:brating 
from the ring which she had given, and which 
had evidently started into action the ghosts of my 
afternoon’s conversation with my cousin, and so 
caused my dream. 

“Shaking my senses together, I went directly 
to aunt’s room, where, during her toilet, I told my 
dream, much to her amusement. Later in the 
evening, it was again recounted to my uncle and 
cousins. It had been so vivid that I could not 
forget it, and when a week afterwards we 
received a note informing us that the Indian 
cousin had arrived, it seemed as if there had 
been something of magic in it, sure enough. 

“That evening he called, making a most 
favorable impression upon us all, and soon 
became our constant visitor and escort. 

“At the approach of winter he told us that his 
physician advised him to visit Cuba; and in the 
course of the following week bade us good-bye. 





“Then I realized that he had been a friend 
whom I could never replace, and hated the 
beauty which, having gained me so many suitors, 
had failed to touch this one heart, which alone 
had won my interest and esteem, My cousin’s 
agent was also my aunt’s counselor; having busi- 
ness with my aunt during the month of February, 
he called upon her frequently. 

“ One day he told her that when my cousin had 
been in Cuba a short time, he met an old college 
chum, who persuaded him into taking a partner- 
ship in a sugar plantation. A few weeks afier- 
ward, the friend was killed by an accident, leav- 
ing the affairs in such a state that if my cousin 
closed them and withdrew his money, the young 
widow of the deceased partner would be left 
penniless, with two little daughters. He there- 
fore caused the plantation, which he was alto- 
gether unable to superintend, to be sold, and the 
entire proceeds to be given to the unfortunate 
lady as the fruits of her husband’s labors, notwith- 
standing it had involved the greater part of his 
fortune, 

“At Easter he returned; his health was much 
improved, and he went into business. 

“* How happy those days were for me when he 
had returned to his former position of good 
friend, I can never tell. I felt a fullness in life 
that I had never before suspected. Summer, 
fall, and winter chased each other away, such 
happy occupations filling each that we did not 
notice their flight. 

“ Easter was again aproaching. Rachel was 
again bringing me her tray of eggs for inspection, 
when Victor called, and joined at once in my 
admiration of her work. He took great interest 
in all our little pleasures, She soon left the 
room, saying she must “ iw them to mother.” 
As she closed the door, Victor turned to me, 
saying : ; 

“*This ts the season of offerings, would you 
accept one from me ?’ 

“Oh, Victor,’ I cried, ‘am I not constantly 
accepting something from you ?’ 

“*No, surely,’ returned he; ‘but this time I 
would have you accept myself. Say, sweetest 
and best, that you will. My fortune is mostly 
gone, but I have still enough for us to live 
moderately upon. My business is prospering, 
and as my health is quite restored, I shall be able 
to extend it.’ 

“I had not thought before that my life could be 
happier, but Victor now disclosed another picture 
of it to my view, and flashed upon it the electric 
yet rosy light of love. You may believe I took 
his Easter offering right gladly. Then I told him 
of the dream I had had at the same hour Holy 
Saturday two years before, ending by saying: 
‘ Wasn’t it strange, Victor? Wasn't it like the 
seeing ef a witch? For you see the offering 
came from you, and you truly are a golden boy.’ 
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“*And you are the priceless pearl which he 
will ever hold fast,’ he rejoined ; and he held me 
fast enough when he said it, so that it was with 
some little difficulty I extricated myself from his 
arms. I told him that we had heard in what a 
noble way he had lost his money. He explained 
by telling me that when he felt himself losing 
strength he went away for fear he might yield to 
the temptation to ask me to marry him, and so 
bring grief and trouble to me. The money he 
had kept he intended leaving to me, and thought 
the rest might as well go to the poor young 
widow of his friend; for his friend had made him 
his confidant, and there were many melancholy 
circumstances attending their marriage, by which 
she had lost her friends, A fuller explanation 
concerning these led to the discovery that the 
young widow was my long-lost sister.” 

** Was that mama?” cried Dolly. 

“Yes, dear,’ replied mama; “and soon she 
came and brought you two girls to live with us. 
When Rita was a baby she insisted upon calling 
me Pearl, as her papa did. He tried to teach 
her to call me mama, and the effort always 
resulted in her calling me Pearl Mama, The 
other children followed, and it finally became a 
a fixed name. This then is my love story,” 

Just here, darling, stately, lordly papa opened 
the door, and, peering into what was to him total 
darkness, said, in an inquiring tone: 

“ Pearl?” And mama answered: 

“T’m here, dear.” 


WAITING, 
BY FANNIE E, FOSTER. 
My heart is filled with yearnings tender, 
To greet the loit'ring, fair-faced spring ; 
To see the rose’s Tyrian splendor 
Vie with the red-bird's gleaming wing. 





To hear the chant of unchained waters, 
Like organ-swells in temples rise, 

And watch the blue of heaven's awning, 
Clear as it hung o'er Paradise. 


Oh woodland arches ! long in greening, 
Bring back thy balm and blooming vine— 
A royal pageant make, oh nature! 
To greet one coming friend of mine, 


His loyal heart is thine ; no homage 
To meaner court or power he pays; 

The Deity through thee adoring, 
From altars pure ascends his praise. 


Come pipe, oh feathered choir, thy clearest, 
In richest notes thy tribute bring, 

For he who seeks our woodland quiet 
Hath wondrous power o'er shell and string. 


And thou, wild Mab, supremest fairy, 
Thy potent wand like Circe hold, 
Till tree and turf by magic changing, 

Shall leave no fairer scene unrolled, 








HOW MAY DAY WENT CHEST- 
NUTTING. 


BY E. BEDELL BENJAMIN, 
Author of “ Glenarchan.”’ 





“ Perfectly ridiculous!” said mother and Miss 
Perkins, and the sewing society people; only Mrs. 
Jones, the clergymap’s wife, saidl there were “ two 
sides to all questions”—but she always said that, 
when people were hateful. 

You see it was about Nelly Wilks and Ned 
Day being married. The way it hapgened was 
this: There were twelve of us boys and girls, the 
jolliest crowd you ever saw, six of each kind. 
We all meant to marry each other when we 
grew old, but I must say we were rather surprised 
when Ned and Nelly began it. They were the 
oldest, but being the smallest and the jolliest, we 
never thought about age. Ned was eighteen; he 
worked in a factory, and had three hundred fer 
year—a real fortune. Nelly was fifteen, a regu- 
lar little dot, both of them so full of fun that 
we never thought of their being old and married. 
I’m sure they never would have thought of 
it, either, if old Miss Wilks hadn’t up and died, 
and left a house to Nelly, with a piano and fur- 
niture, with a clear three hundred a year to 
live on. It was kind of—you know—sympa- 
thetic, that’s the word, each having three hun- 
dred, it must have made them think of it first; 
then the two three hundreds made six hundred, 
on which a family can live handsomely in Jones- 
boro; not keep a team, of course, but a dog 
might go in on the bones, and some get a servant 
in on that money. Don’t you see how plainly 
all this pointed to their being married? For my 
part I never could see where the “ ridiculous” 
came in. The old people laughed about the 
wedding, too, because we were all bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, but we had too much fun to 
care. We dressed the church with flowers, and 
made an arch over where Ned and Nelly stood, 
with “ Happy Day” on it. The boys called Ned 
“ Happy Day” after that, but he didn’t mind. 
The girls wore white dresses, and we boys had 
grey jackets, and white pantaloons, and blue neck- 
ties, except Ned; his coat was black, with a 
white necktie. Nelly was lovely. She isn’t 
bigger than a pint of cider, but her hair was 
piled up so high, and her dress was so long, that 
it was so uncertain where she began and where 
she ended, that by the time she was married she 
seemed as big as anybody. First we all marched 
up the aisle, then Ned and Nelly, then we filed 
right and left, while they marched up between the 
lines, as we spread out in wings, It didn’t take 
long, and was awful solemn. Pretty soon Mr. 
Jones said they were “man and wife.” Then 
everybody shook hands with them. 

Father asked, “‘ Which one is the Happy Day?” 
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“Tam,” said Ned, with a proud air. 

“No,” said Nelly; “we are two happy days 
in one.” ; 

Then somebody said “ Capital,” and Mrs. Jones 
kissed Nelly, and said she was a “dear gir!.” 
After this, the man and wife marched out; we 
followed, talking and laughing, not a bit grim. 
We had the only carriage in Jonesboro; Ned and 
Nelly went in it, with Mr, and Mrs. Jones, and 
drove to Nelly’s house. The girls had set out a 
collation of cake and ice cream—the cake had a 
ring baked in it, and made lots of fun. Susy 
Lawson Pot the ring, and Joe Lyman vowed he 
would put it on for her; she screamed he 
shouldn’t; then he put it on his own finger, and 
said he was in no hurry. It was rather mean to 
make Susy blush so, but Mrs. Jones laughed and 
said: 

“ What children you all are, to be sure!” 

Then Miss Perkins sniffed, and said: 

“I suppose we will be having more of this 
ridiculous nonsense soon,” but nobody minded 
her. 

When it was time for Nelly to put on her trav- 
eling dress, the girls rushed off to help her, and 
we boys went after Ned. He locked his door, 
and said he guessed he could dress himself; he 
didn’t calculate to keep a valet. (Mother says 
that’s the way to spell it.) We tumbled down 
stairs again, and had all Miss Wilks’ old shoes 
ready to throw after them. Soon down came 
Ned and Nelly, the girls half-crying, ’'m sure 
nobody knew what for; but there soon was 
laughing enough, for as Ned was getting in the 
carriage, a shoe knocked his hat off, which was 
first-rate luck, you know. We shouted and hur- 
rahed all we liked, ‘cause it was our wedding, 
and nobody had a right to tell us to be quiet. I 
never could tell why old people like everything 
so still—I should think they would hate birds and 
butterflies. Mother did say: 

“T declare, you ’most take my head off ;” and 
Miss Perkins was “glad there aren’t weddings 
every day.” 

But Mrs. Jones said: ‘ Well now, I think if 
all were as pleasant as this, we might stand it.” 

At this Miss Perkins whispered: “ Some folks’ 
geese are all swans,” 

There was no time to think what she meant, 
for the old people Went off, and we put the house 
to rights. The girls cleared the table, and made 
us boys put up things and clean knives. Susy 
and Joe folded up the long table-cloth, and you 
know there is one part of folding a cloth where 
you have to come pretty close for one to take 
both sides. Well, I ¢hind Joe kissed Susy then— 
I'm not sure; anyway, that evening, at Anna 
Warner’s, Susy had the cake-ring on. 

Our wedding happened in August, in holiday 
time, so when Ned and Nelly came back we 
were all at the house to receive them. We staid 





to tea; it was all right, because we took the 
cakes and things. We had just as good a time 
as if nobody was married. 

Nelly said: “ You shall never see any differ- 
ence. We will have just as much fun here as 
we can, with no one to call us to order. Shan’t 
we, Ned?” 

“Yes indeed,” said Ned, “and let’s begin 
with a real rousing song.” 

We sang “Red, White, and Blue” till the 
old house rang again, 

“ That’s good,” said Ned. “ Now all the in- 
door frolics must be here, only you must help put 
up the things before you go, ’cause it would come 
hard on Nelly, you know.” 

That was only fair, and from that time, whether 
it was a dance ora candy-pull, roasting oysters 
in the kitchen or chestnuts in the parlor, we 
always ended by leaving everything as we found 
it. Nelly said her housekeeping was nothing but 
fun. I wished mother had as easy a time, but 
she only laughed and said, “ Unfortunately, Dick, 
I was married before ten bridesmaids and grooms- 
men came in fashion,” 

That summer and fall were full of the micest 
times we ever had. Such picnics and sails and 
clam-bakes, such chestnuttings and suppers at 
Nelly’s, couldn’t be beaten any way. 

Whan the winter set in—and it was a freezer ! 
—we had sleigh-rides and skating parties and 
candy-pulls: then Nelly proposed we should give 
a jolly party to the old people. It took a week 
to get ready. Such loads of cakes and pies as 
we made! I beat eggs till! my arms ached; and 
as to stoning raisins, I feel sticky whenever I 
think about it. We kept it secret till we were 
ready to send regular invitations through the 
post-office. It was such a surprise! Mother 
said, “ Nelly is really ambitious, isn’t she ?’’ and 
guessed her old black silk, the one Miss Perkins 
turned, would do. I begged her not to wear 
black, because everything was so bright at 
Nelly’s. Mother laughed and said, “For the 
land’s sake, do hear the boy. I'll have to get 
out my silver gray.” 

“ And oh! mother, wear a scarlet bow, do.”’ 

“ Mercy! what will the clergyman’s wife say ? 
and your father a church-warden too.” But 
father came in just then, and said he'd be real 
glad to see mother look like old times again. So 
a little tear came in mother’s eyes, and she kissed 
father right before me, and said, “ You make an 
old goose of me.” But she wore the silver gray 
with a new scarlet bow, and looked so beautiful, 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off of her. Miss Per- 
kins said, “Ain't we fine!” But the clergy- 
man’s wife was ready with her smile, and said, 
pleasantly, “ It’s really refreshing to see a bright 
color; not but what I am very fond of plain 
dresses, but I sike both, you know.” So I don’t 
beliewe it made any trouble in the church. 
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Any way, it was the nicest party ever given in 
Jonesboro. The supper was splendid, Nelly’s 
ice cream and jelly was the best we ever made, 
ahd everybody was pleased, Mrs. Jones said she 
had “had a lovely time; not but what I always 
enjoy myself everywhere, but we did not expect 
so much from a young housekeeper,” * 

“ There are twelve of us, you know,” laughed 
Nelly; “ and many hands make light work.” 

So it turned out all right; we cleared up, and 
the next morning the house was as tidy as if 
there hadn’t been any party. 

After this, it—whatever “z¢”? may be—rained 
all the spring. Whatever we planned, down 
came the rain upon us, as if heaven and earth 
were coming together. Mother said we had 
been “ going it” rather strong, and were better 
for a change ; so we didn’t give the sewing society 
anything to talk about for some time. April was 
worse than ever, but May first it cleared ; we boys 
were talking together, when Ned came along sort 
of solemn. 

“ Fellers,” he said, “ I’ve got a little girl.” 

“A what ?” we shouted. 

* A real, regular, little girl baby, just as cunning 
as she can be; you must all come down and see 
her,” and off he ran back again. 

Nobody said a word; I felt as if a comet’s tail 
had swept things away, or an earthquake was 
shaking us all up, it seemed so dreadfully aston- 
ishing, “1 went straight home to dinner. 

“ Mother,” said I, “ Ned’s got a little girl.” 

“ Well,” said mother, “ I’ve no objection.” 

“ But, mother, it’s just like other people.” 

“ That’s true,” said mother, laughing like every- 
thing. “I don't see that Ned and Nelly have 
any call to be different from other people. It’s 
* rather ridiculous,’ to be sure.”’ 

I said no more; I never could stand that 
* ridiculous.” 

After dinner the boys came for me to go to 
Nelly’s, but I waited till the next day, and then 
went by myself. The girls were all talking up- 
stairs. Susy called out, “ Hold on, Dick, I’ll 
bring her down.” 

She brought her down to the parlor, all the 
girls trooping in after her. 

I don’t know what it was, but somehow she 
seemed like a baby angel; she was the least little 
mite you ever saw, with a pink face, and big blue 
eyes, just like heaven; then little bits of hands 
made into fists no bigger than a hazel-nut; and 
feet—oh, such little feet, with ten little pink toes— 
she had really! I just stood still and looked, the 
girls laughed and screamed over me, and the 
baby looked so deef at me, I felt as if she was 
saying something that I could have understood if 
I had been all alone with her. 

Nelly called for somebody to tell her what the 
fun was. Susy called back : 

* Dick is so astonished that the baby has feet !” 

VOL. Cu.—28. 





* Goodness !” said Nelly; “what did he sup- 
pose she would walk with ?” 

I didn’t answer, but I wondered where her 
wings were—I was sure she must have had them 
once; but I just went home. 

* What’s the matter, Dick ?” asked mother. 

I hated to tell before Miss Perkins, but I had 
to say something, so I half whispered, “ It’s the 
baby.” 

“ What’s the baby ?” asked Miss Perkins. 

“It’s the baby I’m thinking about. It’s got 
little pink feet and ten little toes.” 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed mother; 
“hasn’t she got ten fingers, too? For my part 
I’d be mighty sorry if she wasn’t like other chil- 
dren. Hasn’t she ten eyes, or—’’ Then she 
laughed so she couldn’t finish—just rocked back- 
wards and forwards. 

Then Miss Perkins began: “I must say the 
whole affair is perfectly ridiculous!” But I was 
off before she settled her spectacles on her nose 
again. Nobody seemed to understand, so I 
waited outside for father, and then went to Nora’s 
to tea. 

A few days after this, we boys decided to make 
a wagon for the baby. It was rather hard work, 
but was done in about a week. Then we took it 
down to Ned. He was delighted with it, and 
said we must wait while he showed it to Nelly 
and tried the baby in it. He carried it up-stairs, 
and we heard the girls screaming over it. They 
put a pillow in it, and the baby on it; then we 
heard it rumbling all about the rooms. 

“It’s a great success, boys,” said Ned, as he 
came down again. “Nelly sends her thanks, and 
says you must all come on Saturday night and 
name the baby.” 

We gave three cheers, and said we’d be sure 
tocome. Then the girls put their heads out of 
the window, and Jenny Ray called: 

“Boys, I hope you didn’t make the wagon 
because you thought the baby hadn’t feet.” 

There was a great laugh up-stairs, but we gave 
three cheers for Jenny Ray; I got them up, to 
turn it off, because I hated them to talk about her 
feet. 

Saturday evening we had lots of fun: Nelly 
and all of us were in the parlor, and the baby 
asleep on the sofa; we talked over all the names 
we could think of, then tried to make one out of 
the first letters of ours, so that the baby could 
belong to all of us, but that did not succeed; 
then Joe proposed that we should write names on 
scraps of paper, throw them into a hat, and take 
votes on each one, 

“ Now for it,” said Ned, after all were written. 
“We will vote, but if Nelly and I have an ob- 
jection to the One chosen, you must let us de- 
cide,” 

This was fair; we began with “ Baby Bell.” 
Only three hands went up for that. “ Pussie” 
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and ** Pigeon” had one each, “ Nelly” had six, | 
but Ned said one Nelly was all he could manage; 
then came “ May”—that was the name I put in. 
To my delight nine hands went up. 

“May Day will be ever so cunning,” said 
Nelly. 

“ Beauty,” “ Pinky,” and “ Pet,” were voted 
on. “ Dove’ had eight votes. 

“ Dove Day won’t do,’’ said Ned. 

Then “ Birdie” and “ Lilly ” were tried; we 
all liked Lilly Day, but May had the most votes, 
and was decided upon. Then Nelly insisted on 
knowing whose name it was; I had to confess, 
Bill said : 

“ We might have known it was Dick’s.” 

I don’t know why. They all laughed ; but we 
were grave enough when Ned said that I must 
be godfather, and that May Day would be bap- 
tized on Thursday—Ascension Day. I was 
struck dumb. 

«I don’t know how,” I answered, as soon as I 
could speak, “ Don’t you think you ought to 
be ?” 

“No,” said Ned ; “I will have chance enough 
to look after May,’ Nelly and Anna are to be 
godmothers, and I want you, Dick,” 

So it was settled, and they all kissed the baby, 
except me. I said I’d kiss her some other time. 
They all laughed, and Susy said : 

* You certainly are awfully in love with that 
baby, Dick; I believe you are jealous.” 

I laughed, of course; but I don’t know why I 
wanted to kiss her all alone. We had ginger- 
bread and milk after that, then went home. I 
told mother all about it; she liked the name ever 
so much, and said, I’d have to teach my god- 
daughter the catechism. I weni right to work 
at it, but I’d just like to know who wrote it, 
That duty to your neighbor is worse than Greek ; 
it beats 

* Amo, amas, amat, 
Knock a fellow flat! 
Amamus, amatis, amant; 
Just suppose you can’t |” 


* Bonus, a, um, 
Fie, faw, fum; 
Bonus, 2, i, 
Never say die!” 
or even the prepositions that have the ablative— 
a, ab, abs, absque, coram, cum, de, e, ex, palam, 
prae, sine, samus—all hollow, for there is a 
swing on ¢hem. But now just listen—there ain’t a 
peg to hang your haton: “ My duty to my neigh- 
bor is to love him as myself, and to do unto all 
men as I would they should do unto me,” &é: 
Of course I approve of it—it isn’t that; it is its 
not having any swing. Mother’s eyes twinkled 
when she saw me studying it, and once she 
asked: 
“ Can May Day talk yet ?” 
“Talk! Why, mother, she’s only two weeks 
old !” 





“ Well, T didn’t know. It was so curious about 
her having feet, and now she is so soon to be put 
into the catechism, I thought—” 

“« Now, mother, you’re real mean,” I said; buf 
I had to laugh—she looked so full of fun. 

Ascension day came, and May Day’s baptism 
with it, and Mr, Jones, right in the midst of the 
service, laughed; he did really. I don’t know 
why, but it was when he said, “all the children 
to be baptized’”’ were to come forward ; then Nelly 
and May and Annie and I, and then Ned and all 
the others, of course, walked up and stood around, 
His face twitched and twitched, but fortunately 
Mrs, Jones began to cough, and that reminded 
him, I suppose, for he must have been thinking 
of something else at first. Then when he said to 
us generally, “ Name this child,” the whole of us 
said ** May Day.” That was rather funny, when 
we thought of it afterwards ; for the whole twelve 
spoke up at once, and, of course no one ought to 
have spoken but the godmother and godfather. I 
knew exactly how it ought to have been, for I 
had learned the service, and didn’t blame Mr, 
Jones for looking like laughing, He whispered 
to Nelly, “I think ‘ May’ is the name.” She 
blushed and nodded, and our dear pink baby was 
baptized “May.” It wasn’t as solemn as it 
ought to have been, 1 heard mother tell father 
that Mr. Jones said it was the hardest ordeal he 
was ever put through. I wondered at that, for 
May never cried at all, and some children scream 
and kick so. I don’t see how he can pray that 
they may continue all their lives according to this 
beginning ; I never say ‘‘ amen” to ¢ha?t prayer. 
One day he took my hand and said, “ Thank you, 
my boy, for the way you behaved at the baptism. 
It is a very solemn ceremony, and I am glad you 
felt its importance.” So I was right about how 
I felt. 

After this we had another jolly summer. May 
Day went with us everywhere. She had a bottle 
with a spout to eat from, and never gave any 
trouble. When we went sailing she would lic on 
a shawl on the bottom of the boat; and if we went 
in a wagon, somebody held her, Nelly said she 
had the least of her of anybody. Mother said I 
might comfort myself, for there never was sucha 
baby before, not the least like other people. 

“There never was one brought up in such a 
ridiculous way,” put in Miss Perkins; “such a 
gallivanting I never did see; she’ll never be fit 
for anything but frolicking. I believe there’s 
froth in her very bottle.” 

“ There’s no such thing,” I said ; “ there’s only 
real, pure, good milk :” then they laughed so, I 
went off real provoked. 

The summer passed like smoke; then the fall 
came, but the baby went with us, just the same. 
I felt the most care, on account of being god- 
father, and I think she knew me the best of the 
boys. 
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She loved to pull off her socks, and to kick up 
her little precious feet. I wished she hadn’t so 
many pairs of socks ; it was so cunning to see her 
feet through the holes she made in rubbing them 
together; but as soon as the least scrap of foot 
could be seen, one of the girls would say, “ My 
gracious ! May must have another pair of socks ; 
mine will be done to-morrow.” They were 
knitting for May all the time. We boys made 
her whistles and playthings, and I worked day 
and night over a cherry-stone necklace. [I'll 
never, never forget the first day she wore it. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! 

I took it up one Friday, when we all went to 
tell Nelly that on Saturday we were going for 
chestnuts, and that Ned was to get off at twelve 
o'clock, so that we could have our last picnic in 
the woods; the weather might change any time— 
“aobody can depend on Indian summer. 

“Ned can go,” said Nelly; “ but I am going 
to stay home with May. We want our hands for 
chestnuts, and I don’t mean that any one shall 
have the baby to take care of.” 

We all exclaimed about that, and said it 
wouldn’t be a party, if May and she didn’t go. 

“The going is easy enough,” she said; “ but 
after we get to the woods, I know just how it 
will be; you will all propose to keep May, and 
then somebody will have to give up the fun, If 
you will promise to let me hold her every minute 
of the time, I’ll go.”’ 

We couldn’t promise that; then Joe Lyman 
said : 

“I can fix it, Nelly, to suit everybody; you 
carry along that big, deep, square basket, that 
you take with our picnic things; then when May 
is ready to take her nap, we'll put her in it, and 
hang her on a tree; we will all be round, and 
nothing can hurt her.” 

At this proposal we all shouted, and said it was 
first-rate. Nelly began dancing May up and 
down, singing away: 

“* Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock ; 

The bough will not break, the cradle shan't fall, 

For we will take care of our baby and ail.” 

“ Hurrah for you, Nelly, that’s the way to sing 
it; try again!” we exclaimed. 

So Nelly began again; we joined in, singing 
and dancing around them. May clapped her 
hands and crowed with delight. There was such 
a noise that no one heard a knock at the door, 
and we came to a sudden stand-still, before Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, who opened it and came in. As 
usual, they were laughing, and Mrs, Jones ex- 
claimed; 

“If this isn’t the prettiest sight I ever saw! 
Not but what all mothers and children are lovely, 
but certainly, Nelly, all sides of your life are 
bright sides,” 

Nelly blushed and smiled, and we, being 





rather ashamed of our noise, tried to cover it up 
by being very polite, handing chairs and foot- 
stools. 

“Thank you, thank you!” said Mr. Jones; 
* one apiece will do, Now tell us what you were 
singing, for I think little May is going to cry for 
more of it.” . 

Then I had to explain the whole thing, and 
they laughed so they could hardly speak, at the 
idea of our hanging our precious baby on a tree; 
it hadn’t seemed so funny before, but Mr. Jones 
always found something to laugh about, when he 
was with us. Then May actually did cry for 
more. 

“TI knew we would all have to sing it,” said 
he, getting up, and holding out his hands. 

We could not believe he was going round and 
round with us; but I took one of his hands, and 
Susy the other, and so on till we had a circle. 
Mrs. Jones played the tune on the piano, and 
then away we went, singing and laughing, till 
little May danced so that Nelly could hardly 
hold her, There never was such a time; mother 
wouldn’t believe it; but I told her that I over- 
heard Mr. Jones say, when he shut the gate: 

“My dear, that is the most remarkable paro- 
chial visit I ever made.” 

“Certainly one of the most interesting,” said 
Mrs. Jones. 

So mother said it must have been rather un- 
common, and she hoped it wouldn’t make any 
trouble in the church. I never heard that it did, 
except to Miss Perkins, who said she didn’t see 
what good the preaching would do, when the 
minister went dancing and prancing round, for 
all the world like a dancing dervish; for her 
part, she guessed May had better be set up for a 
Chinese idol, and done with it; it was real 
ridiculous, 

Somehow we all liked Mr. Jones more after 
that, and understood his sermons better, so no- 
body minded Miss Perkins. 

Well! we did go on Saturday. ’Siah Lamson 
and his double team took us in at Nelly’s, at 
twelve o’clock. May Day had on new pink 
socks, and a new white dress, with a pink sash 
and hood, and my cherry-stone necklace. She 
was perfectly beautiful. The big and little bas- 
kets, and the spout-bottle, were put in; then we 
piled in. Mr, and Mrs, Jones came by just then. 

“ We were coming by, so I brought you a soft 
gingerbread,” she said. 

“ Thank you,” said Nelly, who took it, for of 
course some one else had May. 

“Is the big basket in?” asked Mr. Jones, 
laughing all over. Joe held it up, thereby 
upsetting Nora, whose feet were on it. I caught 
her, and planted her down again, so I heard no 
more ; I only saw the pleasant faces. It’s so nice 
about Mr. and Mrs. Jones; you always feel 
happier for seeing them somehow. 
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the different members of the family. Naturally 
we opened the chest very quickly after hearing 
this, and behold! inside was another egg-shaped 
chest, made of most wonderfully-mosaiced bits 
of agate, evidently intended for a wine-cooler, 
with my uncle’s name cut in. Within it was en- 
closed an egg of papier maché, marked with 
cousin Rachel’s name, This egg was lined with 
quilted satin, and was doubtless intended as a safe 
repository for any dainty trifles belonging to a 
lady. The nest-egg of the nest was of silver, and 
fitted within with sewing implements of gold, each 
bearing my cousin Amy’s name. Enclosed in 
this was a simple emu’s egg, surrounded by a 
band of tinsel, and marked upon one side, “Rita ;” 
on the other, “ Inverse Evolution.” I was indig- 
nant. I could have borne being left out very well, 
but to be noticed in such an indifferent manner 
exasperated me, and I tossed it from me. As it 
fell, the little band of gilt gave way, and out 
tumbled a statuette of gold, the workmanship of 
which could not be rivaled—indeed, had not 
been equalled—since the days of Cellini. This 
I picked up readily enough, and soon all the 
larger Easter gifts were forsaken for mine, The 
figure was the little Love-god of the Greeks, rep- 
resented in a very Indian fashion, being supplied 
with several pairs of hands, and carrying both 
torch and arrows, In one hand he held a bow, 
and in another an egg-shaped pearl, which was 
worth a prince’s ransom. I hoped that the Indian 
who dived for it had been given his freedom. 
The yellow gold of this most original Cupid’s 
hair, the red gold of the flame of his torch, the 
green gold of the feathers of his arrows, and of 
the band supporting the quiver, the delicacy of 
the engraving, and the spirit of the modeling, were 
each a marvel, 

“ In passing it from one hand to another, I let it 
fall, and, startled, I awoke, to find myself in my 
own room, sleeping over an essay on the theory 
of evolution, and my aunt’s bell still vibrating 
from the ring which she had given, and which 
had evidently started into action the ghosts of my 
afternoon’s conversation with my cousin, and so 
caused my dream. 

“Shaking my senses together, I went directly 
to aunt’s room, where, during her toilet, I told my 
dream, much to her amusement. Later in the 
evening, it was again recounted to my uncle and 
cousins. It had been so vivid that I could not 
forget it, and when a week afterwards we 
received a note informing us that the Indian 
cousin had arrived, it seemed as if there had 
been something of magic in it, sure enough. 

“That evening he called, making a most 
favorable impression upon us all, and soon 
became our constant visitor and escort. 

“At the approach of winter he told us that his 
physician advised him to visit Cuba; and in the 
course of the following week bade us good-bye. 





“Then I realized that he had been a friend 
whom I could never replace, and hated the 
beauty which, having gained me so many suitors, 
had failed to touch this one heart, which alone 
had won my interest and esteem. My cousin's 
agent was also my aunt’s counselor; having busi- 
ness with my aunt during the month of February, 
he calied upon her frequently. 

“ One day he told her that when my cousin had 
been in Cuba a short time, he met an old college 
chum, who persuaded him into taking a partner- 
ship in a sugar piantation. A few weeks afier- 
ward, the friend was killed by an accident, leav- 
ing the affairs in such a state that if my cousin 
closed them and withdrew his money, the young 
widow of the deceased partner would be left 
penniless, with two little daughters. He there- 
fore caused the plantation, which he was alto- 
gether unable to superintend, to be sold, and the 
entire proceeds to be given to the unfortunate 
lady as the fruits of her husband’s labors, notwith- 
standing it had involved the greater part of his 
fortune, 

“At Easter he returned; his health was much 
improved, and he went into business. 

“* How happy those days were for me when he 
had returned to his former position of good 
friend, I can never tell. I felt a fullness in life 
that I had never before suspected. Summer, 
fall, and winter chased each other away, such 
happy occupations filling each that we did not 
notice their flight. 

“ Easter was again aproaching. Rachel was 
again bringing me her tray of eggs for inspection, 
when Victor called, and joined at once in my 
admiration of her work. He took great interest 
in all our little pleasures, She soon lefi the 
room, saying she must “gMiw them to mother.” 
As she closed the door, Victor turned to me, 
saying : 

“«This ts the season of offerings, would you 
accept one from me ?’ 

“Oh, Victor,’ I cried, ‘am I not constantly 
accepting something from you ?” 

«“ «No, surely,’ returned he; ‘but this time I 
would have you accept myself. Say, sweetest 
and best, that you will. My fortune is mostly 
gone, but I have still enough for us to live 
moderately upon. My business is prospering, 
and as my health is quite restored, I shall be able 
to extend it.’ 

“I had not thought before that my life could be 
happier, but Victor now disclosed another picture 
of it to my view, and flashed upon it the electric 
yet rosy light of love. You may believe I took 
his Easter offering right gladly. Then I told him 
of the dream I had had at the same hour Holy 
Saturday two years before, ending by saying: 
‘ Wasn’t it strange, Victor? Wasn't it like the 
seeing of a witch? For you see the offering 
came from you, and you truly are a golden boy.’ 
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“*And you are the priceless pearl which he 
will ever hold fast,’ he rejoined ; and he held me 
fast enough when. he said it, so that it was with 
some little difficulty I extricated myself from his 
arms. I told him that we had heard in what a 
noble way he had lost his money. He explained 
by telling me that when he felt himself losing 
strength he went away for fear he might yield to 
the temptation to ask me to marry him, and so 
bring grief and trouble to me, ‘The money he 
had kept he intended leaving to me, and thought 
the rest might as well go to the poor young 
widow of his friend; for his friend had made him 
his confidant, and there were many melancholy 
circumstances attending their marriage, by which 
she had lost her friends, A fuller explanation 
concerning these led to the discovery that the 
young widow was my long-lost sister,” 

* Was that mama?” cried Dolly. 

“Yes, dear,’ replied mama; “and soon she 
came and brought you two girls to live with us. 
When Rita was a baby she insisted upon calling 
me Pearl, as her papa did. He tried to teach 
her to call me mama, and the effort always 
resulted in her calling me Pearl Mama, The 
other children followed, and it finally became a 
a fixed name, This then is my love story,” 

Just here, darling, stately, lordly papa opened 
the door, and, peering into what was to him total 
darkness, said, in an inquiring tone : 

“ Pearl?” And mama answered: 

“I’m here, dear.” 


WAITING. 


BY FANNIE E, FOSTER, 
My heart is filled with yearnings tender, 
To greet the loit'ring, fair-faced spring ; 
To see the rose’s Tyrian splendor 
Vie with the red-bird’s gleaming wing. 





To hear the chant of unchained waters, 
Like organ-swells in temples rise, 
And watch the blue of heaven's awning, 

Clear as it hung o'er Paradise. 


Oh woodland arches ! long in greening, 
Bring back thy balm and blooming vine— 
A royal pageant make, oh nature! 
To greet one coming friend of mine, 


His loyal heart is thine ; no homage 
To meaner court or power he pays; 

The Deity through thee adoring, 
From altars pure ascends his praise. 


Come pipe, oh feathered choir, thy clearest, 
In richest notes thy tribute bring, 

For he who seeks our woodland quiet 
Hath wondrous power o’er shell and string. 


And thou, wild Mab, supremest fairy, 
Thy potent wand like Circe hoid, 
Till tree and turf by magic changing, 

Shall leave no fairer scene unrolled, 





HOW MAY DAY WENT CHEST- 
NUTTING, 
BY E. BEDELL BENJAMIN. 
Author of ‘‘ Glenarchan.”’ 





“ Perfectly ridiculous !’’ said mother and Miss 
Perkins, and the sewing society people; only Mrs. 
Jones, the clergymap’s wife, saidl there were “ two 
sides to all questions’’—but she always said that, 
when people were hateful. 

You see it was about Nelly Wilks and Ned 
Day being married. The way it yore was 
this: There were twelve of us boys and girls, the 
jolliest crowd you ever saw, six of each kind, 
We all meant to marry each other when we 
grew old, but I must say we were rather surprised 
when Ned and Nelly began it. They were the 
oldest, but being the smallest and the jolliest, we 
never thought about age. Ned was eighteen; he 
worked in a factory, and had three hundred fer 
year—a real fortune. Nelly was fifteen, a regu- 
lar little dot, both of them so full of fun that 
we never thought of their being old and married. 
I’m sure they never would have thought of 
it, either, if old Miss Wilks hadn’t up and died, 
and left a house to Nelly, with a piano and fur- 
niture, with a clear three hundred a year to 
live on. It was kind of—you know—sympa- 
thetic, that’s the word, each having three hun- 
dred, it must have made them think of it first; 
then the two three hundreds made six hundred, 
on which a family can live handsomely in Jones- 
boro; not keep a team, of course, but a dog 
might go in on the bones, and some get a servant 
in on that money. Don’t you see how plainly 
all this pointed to their being married? For my 
part I never could see where the “ ridiculous” 
came in. The old people laughed about the 
wedding, too, because we were all bridesmaids 
and groomsmen, but we had too much fun to 
care. We dressed the church with flowers, and 
made an arch over where Ned and Nelly stood, 
with “ Happy Day” on it. The boys called Ned 
“ Happy Day” after that, but he didn’t mind. 
The girls wore white dresses, and we boys had 
grey jackets, and white pantaloons, and blue neck- 
ties, except Ned; his coat was black, with a 
white necktie. Nelly was lovely. She isn’t 
bigger than a pint of cider, but her hair was 
piled up so high, and her dress was so long, that 
it was so uncertain where she began and where 
she ended, that by the time she was married she 
seemed as big as anybody. First we all marched 
up the aisle, then Ned and Nelly, then we filed 
right and left, while they marched up between the 
lines, as we spread out in wings, It didn’t take 
long, and was awful solemn. Pretty soon Mr. 
Jones said they were “man and wife.” Then 
everybody shook hands with them. 

Father asked, “* Which one is the Happy Day?” 
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“Tam,” said Ned, with a proud air. 

“No,” said Nelly; “we are two happy days 
in one.” : 

Then somebody said “ Capital,” and Mrs. Jones 
kissed Nelly, and said she was a “dear girl.” 
After this, the man and wife marched out; we 
followed, talking and laughing, not a bit grim. 
We had the only carriage in Jonesboro ; Ned and 
Nelly went in it, with Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and 
drove to Nelly’s house. The girls had set out a 
collaiion of cake and ice cream—the cake had a 
ring baked in it, and made lots of fun. Susy 
Lawson Fot the ring, and Joe Lyman vowed he 
would put it on for her; she screamed he 
shouldn’t; then he put it on his own finger, and 
said he was in no hurry. It was rather mean to 
make Susy blush so, but Mrs. Jones laughed and 
said; 

“ What children you all are, to be sure!” 

Then Miss Perkins sniffed, and said: 

“I suppose we will be having more of this 
ridiculous nonsense soon,” but nobody minded 
her. 

When it was time for Nelly to put on her trav- 
eling dress, the girls rushed off to help her, and 
we boys went after Ned. He locked his door, 
and said he guessed he could dress himself; he 
didn’t calculate to keep a valet. (Mother says 
that’s the way to spell it.) We tumbled down 
stairs again, and had all Miss Wilks’ old shoes 
ready to throw after them. Soon down came 
Ned and Nelly, the girls half-crying, I’m sure 
nobody knew what for; but there soon was 
laughing enough, for as Ned was getting in the 
carriage, a shoe knocked his hat off, which was 
first-rate luck, you know. We shouted and hur- 
rahed all we liked, ‘cause it was our wedding, 
and nobody had a right to tell us to be quiet. I 
never could tell why old people like everything 
so still—1 should think they would hate birds and 
butterflies. Mother did say: 

“T declare, you ’most take my head off ;” and 
Miss Perkins was “glad there aren’t weddings 
every day.” 

But Mrs. Jones said: ‘“ Well now, I think if 
all were as pleasant as this, we might stand it.” 

At this Miss Perkins whispered: “ Some folks’ 
geese are all swans,” 

There was no time to think what she meant, 
for the old people went off, and we put the house 
to rights. The girls cleared the table, and made 
us boys put up things and clean knives. Susy 
and Joe folded up the long table-cloth, and you 
know there is one part of folding a cloth where 
you have to come pretty close for one to take 
both sides. Well, I ¢Ain& Joe kissed Susy then— 
I’m not sure; anyway, that evening, at Anna 
Warner’s, Susy had the cake-ring on. 

Our wedding happened in August, in holiday 
time, so when Ned and Nelly came back we 
were all at the house to receive them. We staid 





to tea; it was all right, because we took the 
cakes and things. We had just as good a time 
as if nobody was married. 

Nelly said: “ You shall never see any differ- 
ence. We will have just as much fun here as 
we can, with no one to call us to order. Shan’t 
we, Ned ?”’ 

“Yes indeed,” said Ned, “and let’s begin 
with a real rousing song.” 

We sang “Red, White, and Blue” till the 
old house rang again, 

“ That’s good,”’ said Ned. “ Now all the in- 
door frolics must be here, only you must help put 
up the things before you go, ’cause it would come 
hard on Nelly, you know.” 

That was only fair, and from that time, whether 
it was a dance ora candy-pull, roasting oysters 
in the kitchen or chestnuts in the parlor, we 
always ended by leaving everything as we found 
it. Nelly said her housekeeping was nothing but 
fun. I wished mother had as easy a time, but 
she only laughed and said, “ Unfortunately, Dick, 
I was married before ten bridesmaids and grooms- 
men came in fashion.” 

That summer and fall were full of the micest 
times we ever had. Such picnics and sails and 
clam-bakes, such chestnuttings and suppers at 
Nelly’s, couldn’t be beaten any way. 

Whan the winter set in—and it was a freezer ! 
—we had sleigh-rides and skating parties and 
candy-pulls: then Nelly proposed we should give 
a jolly party to the old people. .It took a week 
to get ready. Such loads of cakes and pies as 
we made! 1 beat eggs till my arms ached; and 
as to stoning raisins, I feel sticky whenever I 
think about it. We kept it secret till we were 
ready to send regular invitations through the 
post-office. It was such a surprise! Mother 
said, “ Nelly is really ambitious, isn’t she ?”’ and 
guessed her old black silk, the one Miss Perkins 
turned, would do, I begged her not to wear 
black, because everything was so bright at 
Nelly’s. Mother laughed and said, “For the 
land’s sake, do hear the boy. I'll have to get 
out my silver gray.” 

“ And oh! mother, wear 2 scarlet bow, do.” 

“ Mercy! what will the clergyman’s wife say ? 
and your father a church-warden too,”’ But 
father came in just then, and said he’d be real 
glad to see mother look like old times again. So 
a little tear came in mother’s eyes, and she kissed 
father right before me, and said, “ You make an 
old goose of me.”’ But she wore the silver gray 
with a new scarlet bow, and looked so beautiful, 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off of her, Miss Per- 
kins said, “ Ain't we fine!” But the clergy- 
man’s wife was ready with her smile, and said, 
pleasantly, “ It’s really refreshing to see a bright 
color; not but what I am very fond of plain 
dresses, but I like both, you know.” So I don’t 


believe it made any trouble in the church, 
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Any way, it was the nicest party ever given in 
Jonesboro. The supper was splendid, Nelly’s 
ice cream and jelly was the best we ever made, 
ahd everybody was pleased, Mrs. Jones said she 
had “had a lovely time; not but what I always 
enjoy myself everywhere, but we did not expect 
so much from a young housekeeper,” © 

“ There are twelve of us, you know,” laughed 
Nelly; “and many hands make light work.” 

So it turned out all right; we cleared up, and 
the next morning the house was as tidy as if 
there hadn’t been any party. 

After this, it—whatever “i¢’’? may be—rained 
all the spring. Whatever we planned, down 
came the rain upon us, as if heaven and earth 
were coming together. Mother said we had 
been “going it” rather strong, and were better 
for a change; so we didn’t give the sewing society 
anything to talk about for some time. April was 
worse than ever, but May first it cleared ; we boys 
were talking together, when Ned came along sort 
of solemn, 

“ Fellers,” he said, “ I’ve got a little girl.” 

“A what ?” we shouted. 

“ A real, regular, little girl baby, just as cunning 
as she can be; you must all come down and see 
her,” and off he ran back again. 

Nobody said a word; I felt as if a comet’s tail 
had swept things away, or an earthquake was 
shaking us all up, it seemed so dreadfully aston- 
ishing, “I went straight home to dinner. 

* Mother,” said I, “ Ned’s got a little girl.” 

“ Well,” said mother, “ I’ve no objection.” 

* But, mother, it’s just like other people.” 

“ That’s true,” said mother, laughing like every- 
thing. “I don't see that Ned and Nelly have 
any call to be different from other people. It’s 
‘ rather ridiculous,’ to be sure.’ 

I said no more; I never could stand that 
* ridiculous,” 

After dinner the boys came for me to go to 
Nelly’s, but I waited till the next day, and then 
went by myself. The girls were all talking up- 
stairs. Susy called out, “ Hold on, Dick, I’ll 
bring her down.” 

She brought her down to the parlor, all the 
girls trooping in after her. 

I don’t know what it was, but somehow she 
seemed like a baby angel; she was the least litile 
mite you ever saw, with a pink face, and big blue 
eyes, just like heaven; then little bits of hands 
made into fists no bigger than a hazel-nut; and 
feet—oh, such little feet, with ten little pink toes— 
she had really! I just stood still and looked, the 
girls laughed and screamed over me, and the 
baby looked so deep at me, I felt as if she was 
saying something that I could have understood if 
I had been all alone with her. 

Nelly called for somebody to tell her what the 
fun was. Susy called back : 

* Dick is so astonished that the baby has feet !”’ 
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“ Goodness !’’ said Nelly; “what did he sup- 
pose she would walk with ?” 

I didn’t answer, but I wondered where her 
wings were—I was sure she must have had them 
once; but I just went home. 

* What’s the matter, Dick ?” asked mother. 

I hated to tell before Miss Perkins, but I had 
to say something, so I half whispered, * It’s the 
baby.” 

* What’s the baby ?” asked Miss Perkins. 

“It’s the baby I’m thinking about. It’s got 
little pink feet and ten little toes.’”’ 

“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed mother; 
“hasn’t she got ten fingers, too? For my part 
I’d be mighty sorry if she wasn’t like other chil- 
dren. Hasn’t she ten eyes, or—” ‘Then she 
laughed so she couldn’t finish—just rocked back- 
wards and forwards. 

Then Miss Perkins began: “I must say the 
whole affair is perfectly ridiculous!” But I was 
off before she settled her spectacles on her nose 
again, Nobody seemed to understaad, so I 
waited outside for father, and then went to Nora’s 
to tea. 

A few days after this, we boys decided to make 
a wagon for the baby. It was rather hard work, 
but was done in about a week. Then we took it 
down to Ned. He was delighted with it, and 
said we must wait while he showed it to Nelly 
and tried the baby in it. He carried it up-stairs, 
and we heard the girls screaming over it. They 
put a pillow in it, and the baby on it; then we 
heard it rumbling all about the rooms. 

“It’s a great success, boys,” said Ned, as he 
came down again. “Nelly sends her thanks, and 
says you must all come on Saturday night and 
name the baby.” 

We gave three cheers, and said we’d be sure 
to come. Then the girls put their heads out of 
the window, and Jenny Ray called: 

“ Boys, I hope you didn’t make the wagon 
because you thought the baby hadn’t feet.” 

There was a great laugh up-stairs, but we gave 
three cheers for Jenny Ray; I got them up, to 
turn it off, because I hated them to talk about her 
feet. 

Saturday evening we had lots of fun: Nelly 
and all of us were in the parlor, and the baby 
asleep on the sofa; we talked over all the names 
we could think of, then tried to make one out of 
the first letters of ours, so that the baby could 
belong to all of us, but that did not succeed; 
then Joe proposed that we should write names on 
scraps of paper, throw them into a hat, and take 
votes on each one, 

“* Now for it,’ said Ned, after all were written. 
“We will voie, but if Nelly and I have an ob- 
jection to the one chosen, you must let us de- 
cide,” 

This was fair; we began with “ Baby Bell.” 
Only three hands went up for that, “ Pussie”’ 
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and * Pigeon” had one each, “ Nelly” had six, 
but Ned said one Nelly was all he could manage; 
then came “ May’—that was the name I put in. 
To my delight nine hands went up. 

“May Day will be ever so cunning,” said 
Nelly. 

“ Beauty,” “ Pinky,” and “ Pet,” were voted 
on. “ Dove” had eight votes, 

“ Dove Day won't do,’’ said Ned, 

Then “ Birdie” and “ Lilly ” were tried; we 
all liked Lilly Day, but May had the most votes, 
and was decided upon. Then Nelly insisted on 
knowing whose name it was; I had to confess, 
Bill said : 

“ We might have known it was Dick’s,” 

I don’t know why. They all laughed; but we 
were grave enough when Ned said that I must 
be godfather, and that May Day would be bap- 
tized on Thursday—Ascension Day. I was 
struck dumb. 

“I don’t know how,” I answered, as soon as I 
could speak. “ Don’t you think you ought to 
be ?”” 

“« No,” said Ned ; “I will have chance enough 
to look after May.’ Nelly and Anna are to be 
godmothers, and I want you, Dick.” 

So it was settled, and they all kissed the baby, 
except me. I said I’d kiss her some other time. 
They all laughed, and Susy said : 

“You certainly are awfully in love with that 
baby, Dick; I believe you are jealous.” 

I laughed, of course; but I don’t know why I 
wanted to kiss her all alone. We had ginger- 
bread and milk after that, then went home. I 
told mother all about it; she liked the name ever 
so much, and said, I’d have to teach my god- 
daughter the catechism. I weni right to work 
at it, but I’d just like to know who wrote it, 
That duty to your neighbor is worse than Greek ; 
it beats 

* Amo, amas, amat, 
Knock a fellow flat! 
Amamus, amatis, amant; 
Just suppose you can’t |" 


* Bonus, a, um, 
Fie, faw, fum; 
Bonus, 2, i, 
Never say die!” 
or even the prepositions that have the ablative— 
a, ab, abs, absque, coram, cum, de, e, ex, palam, 
prae, sine, samus—all hollow, for there is a 
swing on ‘hem. But now just listen—there ain’ta 
peg to hang your hat on: “ My duty to my neigh- 
bor is to love him as myself, and to do unto all 
men as I would they should do unto me,” &é: 
Of course I approve of it—it isn’t that; it is its 
not having any swing. Mother’s eyes twinkled 
when she saw me studying it, and once she 
asked: 
“Can May Day talk yet ?” 
“Talk! Why, mother, she’s only two weeks 
old!” 





“ Well, T didn't know, It was so curious about 
her having feet, and now she is so soon to be put 
into the catechism, I thought—” 

* Now, mother, you're real mean,” I said; buf 
I had to laugh—she looked so full of fun. 

Ascension day came, and May Day’s baptism 
with it, and Mr, Jones, right in the midst of the 
service, laughed; he did really. I don’t know 
why, but it was when he said, “all the children 
to be baptized” were to come forward ; then Nelly 
and May and Annie and I, and then Ned and all 
the others, of course, walked up and stood around, 
His face twitched and twitched, but fortunately 
Mrs. Jones began to cough, and that reminded 
him, I suppose, for he must have been thinking 
of something else at first. Then when he said to 
us generally, “ Name this child,” the whole of us 
said * May Day.” ‘That was rather funny, when 
we thought of it afterwards ; for the whole twelve 
spoke up at once, and, of course no one ought to 
have spoken but the godmother and godfather. I 
knew exactly how it ought to have been, for I 
had learned the service, and didn’t blame Mr, 
Jones for looking like laughing. He whispered 
to Nelly, “I think ‘ May’ is the name.” She 
blushed and nodded, and our dear pink baby was 
baptized “May.” It wasn’t as solemn as it 
ought to have been. 1 heard mother tell father 
that Mr. Jones said it was the hardest ordeal he 
was ever put through. I wondered at that, for 
May never cried at all, and some children scream 
and kick so. I don’t see how he can pray that 
they may continue all their lives according to this 
beginning ; I never say ‘‘ amen” to ¢haé prayer. 
One day he took my hand and said, “ Thank you, 
my boy, for the way you behaved at the baptism. 
It is a very solemn ceremony, and I am glad you 
felt its importance.” So I was right about how 
I felt. 

After this we had another jolly summer. May 
Day went with us everywhere. She had a botile 
with a spout to eat from, and never gave any 
trouble. When we went sailing she would lie on 
a shawl on the bottom of the boat; and if we went 
in a wagon, somebody held her. Nelly said she 
had the least of her of anybody. Mother said I 
might comfort myself, for there never was such a 
baby before, not the least like other people. 

“ There never was one brought up in such a 
ridiculous way,” put in Miss Perkins; “such a 
gallivanting I never did see; she’ll never be fit 
for anything but frolicking. I believe there’s 
froth in her very bottle.” 

“ There’s no such thing,” I said ; “ there’s only 
real, pure, good milk :” then they laughed so, I 
went off real provoked. 

The summer passed like smoke; then the fall 
came, but the baby went with us, just the same. 
I felt the most care, on account of being god- 
father, and I think she knew me the best of the 
boys. 
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She loved to pull off her socks, and to kick up 
her little precious feet. I wished she hadn't so 
many pairs of socks ; it was so cunning to see her 
feet through the holes she made in rubbing them 
together; but as soon as the least scrap of foot 
could be seen, one of the girls would say, “ My 
gracious ! May must have another pair of socks ; 
mine will be done to-morrow.’’ They were 
knitting for May all the time. We boys made 
her whistles and playthings, and I worked day 
and night over a cherry-stone necklace, I'll 
never, never forget the first day she wore it. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! 

I took it up one Friday, when we all went to 
tell Nelly that on Saturday we were going for 
chestnuts, and that Ned was to get off at twelve 
o’clock, so that we could have our last picnic in 
the woods; the weather might change any time— 
nobody can depend on Indian summer, 

“Ned can go,” said Nelly; “ but I am going 
to stay home with May. We want our hands for 
chestnuts, and I don’t mean that any one shall 
have the baby to take care of.” 

We all exclaimed about that, and said it 
wouldn’t be a party, if May and she didn’t go. 

“The going is easy enough,” she said; “ but 
after we get to the woods, I know just how it 
will be; you will all propose to keep May, and 
then somebody will have to give up the fun, If 
you will promise to let me hold her every minute 
of the time, I’ll go.”’ 

We couldn’t promise that; then Joe Lyman 

said ; : 
“I can fix it, Nelly, to suit everybody; you 
carry along that big, deep, square basket, that 
you take with our picnic things; then when May 
is ready to take her nap, we'll put her in it, and 
hang her on a tree; we will all be round, and 
nothing can hurt her.” 

At this proposal we all shouted, and said it was 
first-rate. Nelly began dancing May up and 
down, singing away: 





“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top, 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock ; 

The bough will not break, the cradle shan't fall, 

For we will take care of our baby and ail.” 

“ Hurrah for you, Nelly, that’s the way to sing 
it; try again!” we exclaimed, 

So Nelly began again; we joined in, singing 
and dancing around them. May clapped her 
hands and crowed with delight. There was such 
a noise that no one heard a knock at the door, 
and we came to a sudden stand-still, before Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, who opened it and came in. As 
usual, they were laughing, and Mrs, Jones ex- 
claimed ; 

“If this isn’t the prettiest sight I ever saw! 
Not but what all mothers and children are lovely, 
but certainly, Nelly, all sides of your life are 
bright sides,” 

Nelly blushed and smiled, and we, being 





rather ashamed of our noise, tried to cover it up 
by being very polite, handing chairs and foot- 
stools, 

“Thank you, thank you!’ said Mr, Jones; 
“ one apiece will do, Now tell us what you were 
singing, for I think little May is going to cry for 
more of it.’’ . 

Then I had to explain the whole thing, and 
they laughed so they could hardly speak, at the 
idea of our hanging our precious baby on a tree; 
it hadn’t seemed so funny before, but Mr. Jones 
always found something to laugh about, when he 
was with us. Then May actually did cry for 
more. 

“T knew we would all have to sing it,” said 
he, getting up, and holding cut his hands. 

We could not believe he was going round and 
round with us; but I took one of his hands, and 
Susy the other, and so on till we had a circle. 
Mrs. Jones played the tune on the piano, and 
then away we went, singing and laughing, till 
little May danced so that Nelly could hardly 
hold her, There never was such a time; mother 
wouldn’t believe it; but I told her that I over- 
heard Mr. Jones say, when he shut the gate: 

“My dear, that is the most remarkable paro- 
chial visit I ever made.” 

“Certainly one of the most interesting,’’ said 
Mrs. Jones. 

So mother said it must have been rather un- 
common, and she hoped it wouldn’t make any 
trouble in the church. I never heard that it did, 
except to Miss Perkins, who said she didn’t see 
what good the preaching would do, when the 
minister went dancing and prancing round, for 
all the world like a dancing dervish; for her 
part, she guessed May had better be set up fora 
Chinese idol, and done with it; it was real 
ridiculous, 

Somehow we all liked Mr. Jones more after 
that, and understood his sermons better, so no- 
body minded Miss Perkins. 

Well! we did go on Saturday, ’Siah Lamson 
and his double team took us in at Nelly’s, at 
twelve o’clock, May Day had on new pink 
socks, and a new white dress, with a pink sash 
and hood, and my cherry-stone necklace. She 
was perfectly beautiful. The big and little bas- 
kets, and the spout-bottle, were put in; then we 
piled in. Mr, and Mrs, Jones came by just then. 

“ We were coming by, so I brought you a soft 
gingerbread,” she said. 

“ Thank you,” said Nelly, who took it, for of 
course some one else had May. 

“Is the big basket in?” asked Mr. Jones, 
laughing all over. Joe held it up, thereby 
upsetting Nora, whose feet were on it. I caught 
her, and planted her down again, so I heard no 
more; I only saw the pleasant faces. It’s so nice 
about Mr. and Mrs. Jones; you always feel 
happier for seeing them somehow. 
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“Go ’long,” said ’Siah to the horses, and off we 
went. It was areal nice drive through the woods 
to a place four miles off, where the little boys 
couldn’t go—it was to Huntington’s woods, 
everybody knows the place. ’Siah tied the horses, 
then went to see some of his people who lived 
near, 

First of all we had dinner, and gave May Day 
hers; then Nelly put her to sleep, and laid her in 
the basket; then she pinned a netting all over it, 
to keep off the gnats and flies, and Joe and I, who 
were the tallest, hung it up. 

** She’s as safe as a thief ina mill,” said Uriah; 
‘“and we can all watch her; nothing can hurt 
her.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be dreadful if a great eagle should 
swoop down after her,” said Nelly, standing on 
tip-toe to see if all was safe. 

“ No danger, little wifey,” said Ned; “ we will 
all be near her,” and he put his arm around 
Nelly, and gave her a basket in such a nice way 
I quite wanted to be married myself. 

We had lots of fun gathering chestnuts, and 
filled a basket for Mr. and Mrs. Jones, After a 
real good time, May woke up; we unhooked her, 
and Susy fed her, while we got tea, or rather 
coffee. It was great fun to make it. We hung 
the kettle from cross-sticks over the fire; by the 
time it was ready, May was asleep again, so Joe 
hung her up, while we ate up all that was left 
from dinner, 

It was just growing dark when we finished, and 
we had hard work to find everything. ’Siah 
hitched up, and hurried us a good deal, because 
it was Saturday night. We scratched round and 
scrambled up the things, and at last were all 
packed in the wagon. It was pretty dark, but we 
had an uncommonly jolly time. Nelly said, “I 
declare, May és good ; she hasn’t given one speck 
of trouble. 

“ Not a speck,” said Susy; “she sleeps like a 
top.” 

That made us sing Rock-a-by, till we drove up 
to Nelly’s. 

“Now hand me my precious baby,” she said, 
after Ned jumped her out. 

Nobody handed her! Ned jumped in again, 

** Give me the baby, Susy,” he said. 

“I haven’t got her,” said Susy. 

It was dark, but I felt a sort of shiver go 
round, 

“ She is left behind,” said Anna, slowly. 

“Left alone in the woods! My baby! 
May !’’ screamed Nelly. 

Then ’Siah—the hateful, unfeeling man— 
laughed as if he would fall off his seat. “ If that 
don’t beat the Jews,” he said. “I'll put you ahead 
of all the nurses I ever see.” 

Nelly never spoke. “ We must go straight 


My 


back,” I said; “ It will only take two hours.” 
Nelly jumped into the wagon again. 





“ Not if I know it,” said ’Siah; “ unless you 
get another team. You’re welcome to my wagon, 
but not to my horses.” 

*I’ll have horses here in ten minutes,” said 
Joe, rushing down the street. Then Ned, in a 
strange, hoarse voice, said : 

“It’s nobody’s fault; we are all so used to 
thinking that May is with some one else, that I 
wonder this has n’t happened before. I’m sure 
she will be safe till we get there.” 

“T’ll go too, Ned,” said I. “And I, and I!" 
said the others, except Uriah, whose mother was 
sick, and Nora, who whispered to me that the 
children had to be washed for Saturday night, 
and it was too much for her mother to do alone. 
So I asked her to stop and tell my mother that we 
had left something in the woods, and had to go 
back for it. “Don’t for your life tell her what it 
is, because Miss Perkins is there,” I said. 

“ Trust me,” said Nora; “I know what she 
would say.”’ . 

Ned was taking the things out of the wagon; 
*Siah and Joe were grum. Then Ned called to 
Uriah and Nora, to say that we would stay all 
night with them, for we might be late, and we 
could manage somehow: it would save their 
being worried, 

“And that everlasting fuss about late hours !” 
said Belle. “I think this scrape would be the 
death of Aunt Polly.” 

We laughed about the late hours, for we all 
had our own trials on that subject, and were 
nearly cheerful again till we heard Ned’s voice; 
he was as hoarse as a raven. Joe soon came with 
a fresh team. Ned shut the front door, and 
threw a great bundle of blankets in, saying, “ We 
may be cold before we get back.” That gave us 
a hopeless feeling, but we all tried to speak 
cheerfully, 

Joe drove, and away we went the second time. 
Ned sat down by Nelly, and I heard him say: 

“ She is all safe, 1 know. Only one hour, little 
wifey, then we will see our baby again.” 

** Good luck to you,” called ’Siah, as we went 
by. We took no notice, he had been so unfeeling, 

It was the darkest starlight night that I ever 
saw. I suppose being in the woods made the 
difference. Ilow Joe found the way I never 
could tell, but he drove steadily on, never saying 
a word, He felt the worst, because he had pro- 
posed the basket, and Susy had put May to sleep 
the last time. Nobody blamed them, though, be- 
cause we all felt so guilty of a dreadful neglect. 

We tried to sing, but it was rather a dismal 
effort, and it seemed so strange for us to be in 
anything short of high spirits, that we could have 
cried for sorrow for ourselves. At last Joe said: 
“ We’re nearly there now ; look out for the sharp 
turn under the trees.” 

“ There’s no use to ‘ look out’ where you can’t 
see,” said Bill, “ it’s as dark as a pocket.” 
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So it was, just pitch, and it couldn’t help com- 
ing into my mind that it would be hard to find the 
basket. 

“ The noise of the wagon will wake her,” said 
a melancholy little voice, “and then we will 
know where she is.” 

“Mercy, Nelly, is that you? Why I thought 
you would be enchanted now we have got here: 
I know Iam. I’m all tied into knots, being so 
long in this wagon,” said Mary Spencer. 

“We're in safe,” said Joe, pulling up the 
horses. “ Now Ned, you and Dick get the baby 
while I turn round, ready to go back.” 

“Oh don’t turn,’’ screamed the girls, “ let us 
get out.” 

“ Well, I never expected to see you girls afraid 
of anything,’’ said Joe, good-naturedly, stopping. 

“You will talk of seeing,” said Bill. It’s as 
black as—Aunt Polly’s veil—and smells of old 
cheese,” 

“ Well put in,” laughed Joe. 

Meanwhile Ned and I were feeling round in 
the darkness for the tree which we thought we 
would know by a knot which we remembered, all 
the time calling, “ May, litthe May, wake up and 
tell us where you are.” 

“All your godfathers and godmothers have 
come after you,’”’ shouted Bill. The darling baby 
did not wake, and Ned and I tried to find the 
bodies of the trees, 

“ Goodness !’”’ I whispered ; “some slimy thing 
crawled down under my hand. Ugh! I can’t 
feel any more trees,” 

“Joe, give me your whip,” said Ned. ‘I think 
I’ve found the tree; I want to see if I can strike 
the basket.” 

“ Don’t upset her, Ned,” called Nelly. 

“ Never fear, wifey,” he answered; but it didn’t 
sound like Ned. 

He struck everything with the whip but the 
basket. Then Bill and Alf got out, and Ned pro- 
posed our marching about with long sticks raised 
above our heads. We had hard work to find 
sticks; then it was no joke to march about in the 
dark, and then every time we struck anything we 
nearly fell over backwards, besides knocking each 
other over two or three times. We got some 
pretty hard tumbles and scratches, and began to 
despair about ever hitting that basket. At last 
Ned ran against me. 

“Is that you, Dick ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I, wrapping my handkerchief 
round my hand, which I had torn, 

“ Will you stay here with me and watch, and 
let Nelly and the girls go home ?” 

“Of course I will. I'm your man, Ned, for 
anything, and I don’t believe we'll ever hit that 
basket,” 

“ Nelly and everybody listen,” said Ned, going 
to the wagon; “of course, we know the baby is 
here, near us, and she is perfectly safe; but we 





cannot find her in the dark. The minute she 
cries we will be able to, but you know she never * 
cries at night; so Dick and I are going to stay 
here, and we want you to go home, and send up 
early in the morning for us.” 

“ No, no, Ned!” cried Nelly; “I won't stir 
one step. They may all go, but I’ll stay with 
you and baby.” 

“ T’ll stay if Nelly does,” said Susy. 

“ Let’s all stay,’ said Annie, “ The night must 
be half over anyway, and it won’t be half so dis- 
mal if we are together. I vote to stay.’’ 

“ What will they say at home ?” asked Jenny. 

“ No one expects us; don’t you know we said 
we would stay at Nelly’s?” said I. 

“ Then I'll unhitch the horses, and let them lie 
down; hark! isn’t that May ?”’ said Joe. 

Everybody listened; it was an owl with its 
dismal hooting. 

“Guess you've lost your ear for music, Joe,” 
said Susy. 

“It's sometime since I’ve heard you speak, 
Sue,” laughed Joe, as he quieted the horses. 

The blankets were unrolled, and the girls 
wrapped themselves in them as best they could. 

“I declare,” said Susy; “ it’s a real providence 
made me cover May with that extra shawl, and 
put on her hood; she'll be as warm as toast, 
Nelly” 

But Nelly was crying, and could not be com- 
forted. 

‘Don’t cry,” said Ned; “ we are sure she is 
here, and will wake soon; let’s sing to her,” 

With a very shaky voice Ned began; 

“Sleep, my babe, lie still and slumber"— 

“ Better sing ‘Wake my babe, and cry your 
loudest,’ ”’ said Bill. 

We laughed faintly, then made a raise on the 
singing, but it was as dismal as the night. 

“I wish you'd all go to sleep,” said Ned; 
“ Dick and I will watch.” 

“ We have no idea of sleeping,” said Anna, 

Presently Jenny said, “I’m going to put my 
head on the seat; don’t anybody sit on it,” 

A ghost of a laugh was followed by several 
other heads being put down beside hers, for all 
the girls were sitting on the floor of the wagon, 
with Alf and Bill at the end, Soon the girls 
were all asleep; then Bill said, “ If May calls me 
by name, wake me up.” 

Then Alf gave a loud yawn, and he was 
asleep, Joe had some trouble with the horses ; 
then he put on his overcoat and laid down on the 
ground, ‘“ Never had a bed stuffed with chest- 
nut burrs before,’’ but they did not disturb him, for 
he was pretty tired. Joe was one who helped every- 
body; he always knew what to do, and how to 
do it, and never gave up till he was beat out. 
The girls had a way of depending on him, and 
even Bill’s Aunt Polly said, * You're all safe if 
Joe is along.” 
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Ned and I talked a little about everything ex- 
cept the baby; sometimes we stopped to listen, 
but I think I never heard such stillness before— 
nothing seemed awake but ustwo. At last I said 
I would sit on the end of the wagon; I was tired 
of the ground. Then I don’t know exactly 
about the rest of the night; I remember opening 
my eyes, and thinking what a queer stiff feeling 
I had. I had no idea where I was; my hands 
were around my knees, my head was resting on 
them, one hand was wrapped in a bloody hand- 
kerchief, and I ached all over. The first one I 
saw was Ned, sitting bolt upright against a tree, 
sound asleep. Joe was beside him; the horses 
were asleep. I turned—there was a heap of 
girls, all asleep. Alf and Bili asleep, too! It 
was very strange. It seemed as if everybody 
was dead—they were so pale and still in the gray 
light, I seemed to be the last man alive. Some- 
thing Mr. Jones told us came in my mind, about 
a marble statue of a woman named Niobe, with 
all her dead children around her. Then I thought 
of Nelly, and knew why we were there. Of 
course, then I looked up for the basket. J¢ was 
not there! ‘That was the tree, that was the limb, 
but no little May had been watched; we had 
sung our hymn, we had staid all night for noth- 
ing! 


I had only time to wish that Ned and Neily 


might never wake, when I heard footsteps, and 


Jabez Huntington came along. 

“ Ef this don’t beat all creation !”’ he exclaimed. 
“ What is it? Air you gipsies, or any other wild 
creeturs ?” 

Ned jumped up. “TI do believe I was asleep 
—oh Mr. Huntingdon—good-morning. We are 
taking care of baby,” and Ned looked up. 

“You air, air you?” said Jabez. 
many’s busy at it?” 

“ There are ten of us here—but where 7s the 
baby ?” I asked, hoping he would know. 

Jabez gave a sort of laugh, as one after another 
waked. Susy stood up, looked at the tree— 
‘* Where under the sun és the baby ?” she almost 
screamed, 

* Guess the stars ’ud be more likely to know,” 
said Jabez. 

“Oh, oh !—some great eagle has carried her 
off—and we watched all night,” sobbed Nelly. 

* Think I’ve seed more keerful watchin’,’”’ said 
Jabez, 

“ Why, we've never left this spot; we’ve staid 
the whole mortal night here,” said Joe. 

«“ Wall, so’tis; but ’pears you went to sleep.” 

“ Not till we were tired most to death,” said 
Anna, 

Just then Nelly saw Ned’s pale face, and she 
gave a great scream, 

“ For the land’s sake, don’t take on so,” said 
Jabez, “the baby’s all safe up to hum. I picked 
it off the tree when I was comin’ hum last night. 
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My old woman has it; she says it’s the prettiest 
ereetur she ever see,” 

“Oh, you horrid, hateful man!” screamed the 
girls; “why didn’t you tell us at first ?” 

“Why, I was so took by surprise, seeing a 
wagon-load of chiidren asleep in the woods, on a 
Sunday morning, tew, and it was so awful keerful 
in you, I had ter keep it secret jest a minit. 
Hitch up your team now, and come along and 
git some dreakfast,”’ 

Before he was half done, Ned and Nelly were 
running along the road, hand in hand, like the 
babes in the wood, The house was near, but we 
waited for the wagon, and Jabez told us how it 
was: He was coming along with the oxen, and 
saw a heap of ashes. He was afraid of the woods 
being set on fire by picnic parties, so he looked 
around to see if all was safe, and there was a basket 
hanging ona tree. It was nearly dark, and he had 
some trouble getting it down. However, he did, 
and without spilling May. He was so surprised 
he nearly let her fall. The beautiful baby was 
wide awake,looking as happy as ever, never offer- 
ing to cry one bit. He got home as fast as he 
could, and gave her to his wife. She found the 
spout-bottle, and gave her some warm milk. She 
was as good as pie all the time; you see she was 
used to going to new places. Then Jabez went 
in for his tea. “ Who is’t?” he asked. 

“T’ll tell you,” said his wife ; “I know it like 
a book. Don’t you know we've heard about 
Nelly May’s baby, that they take junketing 
round? I’ll lay a silver dollar this is the very 
baby. They took it to the chestnut wood, and 
went and forgot it. I declare they don’t deserve 
to have a baby, and such a beauty, too!’”’ 

“ Wall, they’ll be up after it, like enough.” So 
the old man walked down again in the dark, and 
called and shouted ; but he couldn’t stay all night, 
so they decided that we couldn’t get a wagon, 
and would be up early in the morning. When 
he saw us, he knew we had been watching, and 
it was so “ redikelus ” he had to laugh at us. It 
had no fua in it for us, but we were in a pretty 
good humor after all. He seemed to enjoy the 
girls scolding him so much that they kept it up 
till we reached the house. It was bad about it 
being Sunday; but Bill said, “It’s a work of 
‘necessity and mercy,’ Dick; so don’t bother 
about that.” 

It was bright daylight, but chilly and damp. 
The kindest-looking old woman was standing on 
the stoop, waiting for us. 

“Come along,” she said ; “you must be near 
beat out. Ain’t I going to have a nice party?” 

She was laughing, too, all the time-—-we had 
the luck of making everybody laugh, except Miss 
Perkins, and she always looked at us as I suppose 
Eve looked at new and strange animals. 

“You’re all godfathers and godmothers, I 
hear,” said Mrs, Huntington. 
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“No,” said 1; “a girl baby can only have one 
godfather and two godmothers ; that’s the rule.” 

“ The rule, is it? Well, I didn’t know as you 
did things by rule down to Jonesboro. I heard 
you all stood for the baby, and that when Mr. 
Jones asked her name, the whole kit and boodle 
of you called out, May Day; but stories are like 
mountain streams—the farther they go, the bigger 
they grow. Like enough twarn’t so,” 

“It was partly true,” laughed Susy. “ We all 
take care of the baby, and that’s the reason we left 
her.” 

“ What's everybody’s business ain’t nobody’s, 
I’m glad I hadn’t ten nurses for my children ; 
but look, did you ever see a prettier sight ?” 

No one ever did, I am sure. Nelly was on a 
low chair, with May in her lap; Ned was kneel- 
ing alongside, with one arm round Nelly, and the 
other round baby. As to May, she was all over 
dimples with happiness, and one little bare foot 
was in her hands. 

“Guess she expected you, Dick,” whispered 
Bill. 

“‘You shut up,” was my uncivil reply, for I 
never could have such jokes about May. 

Ned jumped up—the baby crowed and put out 
her arms to us, so we all kissed her over and 
over again, 

“Well, I never did!” said Mrs. Huntington, 
wiping her eyes, which I was glad to see asa 
change. “I heerd tell of this, but it beats the 
Dutch to see it,” 

The girls went off to wash their faces, and we 
all straightened ourselves as well as we could for 
breakfast. 

Of all breakfasts, that tasted the best.’ There 
was a nice wood fire, which felt real good after 
being out all night, and a long table set out, with 
ham and eggs, bread and butter, and buckwheat 
cakes, and coffee and cream. We took turns in 
baking, and the girls poured out the coffee. We 
didn’t let Mrs. Huntington do anything; but 
really it seemed as if we would never be done 
eating. We had no regular meals the day before, 
so we ate up every scrap. Then we cleared up, 
and said we always did so for Nelly. 

“ T must say you are a nice lot, and the baby is 
the crowner, Just you all come up and see Jabe 
and me whenever you like; we have plenty to 
eat,”’ she said. 

We promised for the next Saturday, to come up 
baby and all. 

So there was a fine ending of all our trouble, and 
we hurried into the wagon and drove home just 
as fast as Joe could make the horses go. 

We let most of our crowd out before we got to 
Nelly’s. Susy and Bill and I went on, We felt 
pretty small driving in on Sunday, and the horses 
and wagon never made such a noise before. The 
streets were quiet, because everybody was getting 
ready for church; but afterwards we found out 
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that they all saw us, and thought we had lost our 
minds, When we drove up to Nelly’s, I saw 
mother coming down the street, all dressed for 
church: she stood waiting at the gate. 

“ For pity’s sake, where have you been? I’ve 
been wondering whether you were going to 
board and lodge at Nelly’s,” she said, 

We told her as we went in, and as usual she 
had fits of laughing. 

“All’s well that ends well,’”’ she said. “ I wish 
you hadn’t come clattering in town on Sunday, 
and your father a church-warden too, But I 
must go. Good-bye, Nelly. You have a won- 
derful baby, there’s no two ways about that. 
Here is ’Siah ; you see to him, Ned.” 

’Siah came in, all spruced up: “I was a goin’ 
to have prayers for a family in affliction; guess 
we'd better have thanks for a safe return from 
sea,” 

“There warn’t any seeing about it,’”’ said Bill; 
“you go along with your nonsense—you weren't 
a bit sorry for us.” 

“1 was foo,” said ’Siah ; “ but it was so ridic- 
ulous,”’ 

He went off, and Ned stopped us a moment : 

‘“*We can’t help being laughed at, but keep 
good-tempered, boys, and come down on Mon- 
day; Nelly and I want to thank you for all your 
kindness,” 

“ You don’t owe us anything,” I said. 

“ All right,” he answered. “Owe no man 
anything but to love one another.” 

None of us went to church that day: father 
went into the vestry-room to tell Mr. Jones, for 
fear he would notice our all being away. He 
thanked him, and said he could not have gone 
through the service if he had missed us, for he 
had not heard about our trouble, and would have 
thought something had happened to us. “I 
don’t dare to think about their leaving that baby, 
for fear it will upset me; don’t tell me any 
more,” he said, which showed how much feeling 
he had. 

Of course Miss Perkins was in to dinner; she 
looked at me—the way I said about Eve, you 
know—and of course she made the old speech. 
Mother said, “I declare, it’s just like a story in a 
book.” So I thought I would write it down; 
this is it, and I hope you will like it. 

Dick LYLE. 

P. S.—Joe and Susy are going to be married 
when they have done school, 





GENTILITY is neither in birth, manner, ncr 
fashion, but in the mind, A high sense of honor, 
a deiermination never to take a mean advantage 
of another, an adherence to truth, delicacy and 
politeness towards those with whom you have 
dealings, are the essential characteristics of a 
gentleman. 
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OR 
HINTS FOR SLENDER PURSES. 


BY M. E, G, 


No, 2. 
ILLINoIs, May 17th. 

Dear Lettie :—Your sweet letter came duly to 
hand on the tenth instant. I read it aloud to our 
little household, causing thereby many sighs, and 
“ahs,” as your doubts about being able to visit 
us unfolded themselves. Charlie sighed, and 
Esther and Wallie expressed their disappoint- 
ment by various ejaculations; for they have heard 
so much of you since I last wrote, that they 
counted upon seeing you almost as upon seeing 
an old friend, Your refusal, however, was not 
absolute, so by the time the letter was finished, 
we had commenced hoping for better news in 
the next, and so spend the interim, This matter 
excepted, your letter gave us great pleasure. 

How delightful it is for you and your friends 
to be able to enlighten and help the less for- 
tunate of your towns-people! The idea of hav- 
ing clubs to teach the mill people housewifery 
and cooking is so much more exalted and worthy 
than for a number of young ladies merely to try 
which one can make the most extravagant dish ; 
one, too, which if they could afford to eat, they 
could afford to have a servant make for them, 
And then, too, their dishes are eaten by a lot of 
fashionable young men, who will make return by 
bestowing various attentions upon them during 
the season, Rather humiliating to ladies, to cook 
for gentlemen in order to secure their attention, 
While your idea of giving the meal when 
cooked to your class, whereby they may taste the 
fruits of careful, frugal pains-taking in their 
domestic affairs, and so possibly advancing in 
health and prosperity many of your fellow 
creatures, is truly a worthy work. We wish you 
and will gladly tell you how we 
manage our daily affairs. I will begin with this 
very morning. 

At six, I arose and rang the rising bell; at 
half-after we were all down stairs. Esther had 
set sponge for bread last night, so she went im- 
mediately to give it the first kneading. Our little 
maid, aged thirteen, whom we keep to assist us, 
swept the hall and porch, dusted the stairs, and 
set the breakfast table; while I went through the 
house, opening the windows, arranging the things 
toair generally, and fried ham and eggs for 
breakfast. Charlie went out to the barn to attend 
to the horse, cow and pigs; while Wallie, our 
artist, remarked, as he deposited a pile of firewood 
in the kitchen, that he was still true to his profes- 
sion of wood-carving. Then, removing his hat, 
he took from the inside lining, where it had been 
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deposited for safety, a little bunch of wild flowers, 
and placed them on the table with as much grace 
as a city beau just come from a florist’s. 

It was then seven o’clock—our breakfast hour; 
so we iook our places at the table, where we did 
ample justice to Esther’s white flaky bread—she 
bakes all the bread—to the golden butter, which 
we get from neighbor Crosby, the deliciously 
fresh eggs, which were cooked in perfection, with 
the whites just delicately set, and garnished with 
the bits of fried ham. The coffee spread over all 
the aroma which suggests the tropics, and en- 
riched with such cream as even wealthy city 
people rarely know, flowed in golden luscivus- 
ness, Wallie, as usual, exclaimed at the rich 
color, while Charlie discoursed of the veneration 
in which the ancients held eggs, discovering in 
them emblems of all the elements and the world. 
And so, with good cheer and pleasant chat, our 
meal was ended by a quarter of eight o'clock. I 
arranged the little maid’s selections for her break- 
fast upon the waiter, and while she ate it, Esther 
and I scraped off all the dishes and piled them 
in the kitchen, ready for washing. 

Then we went up stairs to put the rooms in 
order, while the little maid finished her breakfast, 
washed the dishes, and brushed up the dining- 
room (she had cleaned the cooking utensils and 
stove while we breakfasted), When we came 
down we scalded and wiped the dishes and put 
them away, little maid helping. 

When we had finished, it was half-past nine 
oclock, Little maid put on her bonnet and went 
out to hunt eggs, and pull up any weeds in the 
garden, Esthér and I sat down to our sewing— 
some things for Belle’s room, which is not yet fin- 
ished. We sewed till eleven o'clock, when Esther 
went to give her bread the second kneading, so 
that it would be ready to bake while the dinner 
was cooking. Little maid began to prepare the 
vegetables for dinner, and I, dear, commenced 
writing this letter to you, 

Now that I have given you the history of the 
day so far, I will tell you what we have done to 
the sitting-room, for | know from your last letter 
that you will never forgive me if I fail to do so, 
It will not take long to tell, but it was lots to do, 
and now that it is done, pays tenfold for the doing. 

First, we took up the green and red three-ply 
carpet that had been there ever since Aunt Hal 
was married, Ther we, I mean the boys, puttied 
up all the cracks in the floor, for as we are here 
most of the time, we want this room warm, The 
paper in this room adhered closely to the wall all 
over, so we did not atttempt to take it off; the 
ceiling also had a white paper on it, which we let re- 
main, but improved in this fashion. We got some 
oil paint mixed at a shop intown, We sent word 
that we wanted enough to cover a certain number 
of square feet, and that we wanted it mixed for a 
perfectly dead finish, which finish I bélieve is 
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obtained by having much more turpentine than 
oil in the mass. We laid off a line with a piece 
of charcoal three feet above the surbase, and 
another six inches below this one. Then we made 
our calculations of the number of square feet 
above the upper line, and ordered the paint for it, 
of acool grey. Then we calculated the number 
of feet between the surbase and the lower line, 
and ordered paint for it of a maroon or reddish 
chocolate color. We put this paint on with a 
white-wash brush, right over the paper. It was 
an experiment, and a success. The six-inch space 
between the two we painted black, and Esther 
painted a spare vine of myrtle upon it in green 
and violet—of course it was an improvement, but 
it was not necessary, for the effect was excellent 
We bought a few 
strips of gilt-iacquered moulding, at six cents a 
foot—it was only about half an inch wide—and 
put a piece each side of the black stripe. This 
was expensive, but it protected Esther’s painting, 
and gives the room a very rich appearance, We 
painted the surbase black, and oiled the floor, 
just as we did that in the parlor. Three inches 
of the wall below the ceiling, and three inches of 
the ceiling, we painted maroon, like the dado, 
It was surprising how this little device apparently 
heightened the room, 

The carpet which we took up, we cut in strips 
across, like carpet-rags, wound them upon balls, 
and sent them to a weaver, who wove them like 
rag-carpet, into widths a certain number of feet 
long; we then sewed these widths together, made 
a fringe from a yard of the carpet, which we re- 
served for the purpose when cutting i up, and 
The result was a thick, 
strong mat of mottled red and green, just the 
colors for the room, As I hope you will see, it 
luoks decidedly rich and stylish. 

We bought some upholstering goods called 
French Armise cloth, which is really a soft cotton 
goods, with an uneven surface, printed in very 
rich Persian patterns, Of this we made cushions 
for backs and seats of three large, square, rush- 
bottomed chairs, You may remember them—they 
had three flat pieces of wood across the back of 
each. We made the cushions just like little pil- 
lows the size of the backs and seats, and tied 
them on with a bow of ribbon at each corner; 
but there was a tape to get the strain, under the 
ribbon. I forgot to say we painted the wood 
black, and made the bows of marvon; you can 
fancy how pretty they are. 

The mantel was very high, and slate color, as 
you may remember; we painted it black, and for 
ornament, fastened on the broad flat space u «der 
the shelf, six old willow-ware dinner plates, 
which had been among Aunt Hal’s early posses- 
sions. On it we placed a board covered with 
maroon canton-flannel, and with a worsted 
bullidn fringe of the same cvulor five inches deep 
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fastened upon it, with gilt-head tacks. On top 
we set a couple of old-time ginger jars, which are 
far superior, in point of art, to those of the pres 
ent day. In each jar we have a plume of pampas 
grass. The gray of the wall and the gray of the 
jars are emphasized, and given more character, 
by the spots of light of the plumes and the spots 
of dark of the blue ornaments on the jars, ‘The 
room is lovely, and yet I sometimes wonder, if 
dear Aunt Hal could come back, would she re- 
joice with us, or would she mourn the home 
lost? For lost it is, no trace of it remaining. 
Yet we have not altered the house, or purchased 
anything uew in the way of furniture. 

Yet we have some new furniture. One piece 
we have just completed for this room, which you 
know is dining-room and sitting-room together, is 
a work-table which is in the form of an hour- 
glass. Cherlie fastened the bottoms of two 
bushel-baskets together, and fitted one with a 
wooden lid; we covered the baskets with maroon 
canton-flannel, tied a bit of gilt braid around the 
middle, and covered the lid with the same; 
around this we tacked fringe like that on the 
mantel, with gilt-head tacks, and lined the upper 
basket ; you will readily see what a pretty table it 
made, and what an excellent place to tuck sew- 
ing in, when it is time for meals. Now, dear, [ 
must say good-bye—after six words, begging a 





more satisfactory letter from you soon, Think 
of Charlie’s sighs ! 
Lovingly, JENNIE, 
—-@+ 
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BY MRS, C. A. M. ‘e* + 


. - 7 
As for their not being any such things as fairl@sp"™ 


why Albert knew better! No fairies, indeed! 
“Why, [ should like to know,” said Albert— 
called Bertie by his family and friends—“ what 
you call that ?” and he paused—it being ‘ holi- 
days,” he could afford to pause—in his quick 
walk through * Rose-in-Bloom Lane,’’ to listen to 
repeated peals of silvery laughter. Some people 
might have called them “ just those sounds you 
hear in the woods, you know, in the summer 
time; ’’ but Bertie knew better than all that comes 
to. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’—it was really the fairy who 
had been “ detailed’’ from Queen Mab’s little 
army of sprites to watch over Bertie and who was 
replying to the—to her—excessively humorous 
thought in the boy’s mind of those absurd, 
prosaic persons who denied the existence of her- 
self and like. “Ha! ha! ha! how perfectly 
ridiculous!’ And yet old Prim, the farmer’s 
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head-man, driving his oxen along Rose-in-Bloom 
Lane just ahead of Bertie would have said that it 
was only Silver-stone Brook purling along over 
the pebbles. Fairies, indeed! 

Bertie, whose faith in fairies was a part of him, 
as it were, strode on, expecting, as he did every 
day, to see at least one on the back of each and 
every grasshopper and butterfly—by him called 
“ hoppergrasses” and “ butterfloons’””—that he 
encountered. 

And, to be sure, there she stood! She? Who? 
No matter; there she stood, large as life, though 
her life, it must be said, was not very large; 
nothing at all like what earth-people call “ life- 
size.”’ There she stood, and just in Bertie’s 
pathway. 

“« My dear boy,” she said, talking like a sensi- 
ble nineteenth century fairy, and not like those 
of past legendary lore, who had a little playful 
way of beginning—* audacious mortal!” or with 
words of like pomposity, ‘* Where are you going ?” 
She spoke in a “ still, small voice.” 

Her question, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, was what Bertie and his friends were wont to 
call a “ poser,’’ purely and simply a poser. For 
—I am sorry to say it and place my little friend 
Bertie in an unfavorable light, for the time being 
at all events—he was really going in quite the 
wrong direction, inasmuch as his mother that 
morning had said: “ Bertie, I will let you go 
out ; but do not go near the mill, for it is danger- 
ous, and those bad Smith boys will be hanging 
about there.’’ So, you see, Bertie had no busi- 
ness whatever to be directing his steps towards 
that very mill. 

Yet the Smith boys, unhesitatingly pronounced 
bad by Bertie’s mother, possessed fascinations of 
a character which an imaginative boy finds it 
hard to resist. They did throw stones, climb 
rocks, and call “ names,” but John Smith—Jack 
to his intimates—had a compass, and Robert 
Smith—Bob in the voice of the mass—had a 
microscope. Think of that! 

The fairy there present—to return to her—was 
very peculiar even for a fairy. From head to 
foot she was spotlessly, dazzlingly white, white 
as snow. Once “smirch” her garments—remark 
this !—she would never be the same fairy again. 
Like all sprites she had a name, but that for the 
present is a secret. 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“Up to the mill,” said Bertie, boldly, yet 
rather annoyed, as he glanced at a very long, far- 
reaching, and extremely sharp-pdinted lance 
which the beautiful creature held in her tiny right 
hand. “ Oh how that lance could prick !” thought 
he, and he imagined—or was it real ?—that he felt 
a sharp pricking right in his breast over the heart. 
And yet the fairy did not appear to have moved 
or touched him, But that is the way fairies do 
these things, 





“ What did your mother say to you before you 
left home ?”’ demanded the fairy. 

“Oh, I don’t care!” growled Bertie, “let a 
fellow alone, can’t you?” Another prick. 

**Oh, stop!’”’ cried Bertie. 

* Are you really going to disobey your kind, 
loving mother ?” said the fairy, with tears in her 
bright, sky-blue eyes. “ Is thislitule Bertie, whom 
Queen Mab gave in charge to me from his very 
cradle, and whom I have taken such good care 
of? It cannot be!” 

“Oh, get out !’”’ snarled Bertie. 

“ No, my boy,” replied the fairy, sadly and 
severely, “that is the trouble. I. can never ‘ get 
out,’ rever! Not till your life’s end will you be 
rid of me, either as friend or enemy, one or the 
other as you may choose. You may turn your 
back upon me and my warnings; you may frown 
me down, or think that you have, but you can 
never get me out. I am not to be got out. And 
as for this lance of mine, why do you know that 
with this lance, small though I am, and faint as 
my voice may be made to seem by not listening 
to it, I have actually pricked people to death. 
Yes, so I have.’’ 

As she said this, the little thing really looked, 
for a fairy, quite terrible. 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Bertie. 
cruel creature you must be !” 

“ Cruel!” exclaimed the fairy. “ Why, let me 
tell you that this lance is one of the few things 
that govern the human heart. Yes—” with a 
deep sigh—* but for this lance the most dread- 
fully wicked deeds might be—and, in spite of its 
prickings, sometimes are—committed. But then 
it pricks far worse after such acts than before.” 

“ Dear me !” replied Bertie; “ but what is your 
name!” 

“Never mind that now,” replied the fairy ; 
“all I can say is, that if you do goto the mill and 
join the Smith boys, you will find out my name, 
and a good deal about me that you do not know 
now. Yes, and about my lance, too. Good- 
bye!’ With this she vanished. 

Should he, or should he not, go to the mill? 
On the one hand there were the compass and the 
microscope ; on the other, was that horrid lance, 
about which he already knew more than the fairy 
had seen fit to appear to be aware of. 

“ If,’ thought Bertie ; *‘ it could give me such 
a sharp prick when I was only thinking of going, 
it might be a regular ‘ jab’ if I went.’”’ And, in- 
deed, the thing looked probable. 

Yet—on he went. 

At last he arrived at the mill where, sooth to 
say, he remained all the afternoon. Then came 
the disagreeable part—the going home, Romp- 
ing with the gay and festive Jack and Bob had 
given Bertie’s white linen suit an unpleasantly 
damaged appearance, and, in his desire to look 
through the microscope, the tussel he had been 
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obliged to engage in had settled forever the fate 
of his nice straw hat. It had become a mere hat 
of history. 

And oh, how the fairy’s lance had begun to 
prick! Just as she had told him! At last, how- 
ever, Bertie reached home—the spot over his 
heart positively sore—and saw his poor grieved 
mother standing in the hall. 

“Oh, Bertie,”’ exclaimed she; “ how you look! 
Where have you been? Didn’t I tell you not to 
go to the mill? You must have been there!” 
“Jab” from the lance! 

‘Ves, but—” 

“There’s no but about it,” replied Bertie’s 
mother—there was certainly no dz¢¢ to the lance; 
it was all “ point,’’ Bertie could have said—* go 
right straight up to your room, and stay there! 
You will have no dessert with your dinner, and 
as Kitty Foster is coming, you will be very sorry 
that you behaved so badly. Go! go up-stairs !” 

Bad as all this was, and it was really bad 
enough, for Kitty Foster was a little girl “as 
pretty as a wax doll,’ so everybody said, with 
just a doll’s flaxen curls and round hazel eyes, 
which were at that period of Bertie’s existence 
his ideal; it was nothing to the dreadful lance, 
which as he mentally remarked “ kept it up” all 
the time. Not much sleep did it let Bertie have 
all night. 

Next day, walking along Rose-in-Bloom Lane, 
and thinking not only of Kitty Foster, but of 
the nice strawberries she had brought him, and 
of which he had not been allowed to taste a 
single one, Bertie saw a lovely white light in 
the dense shadows of the trees, and in a moment 
there again stood the fairy. She looked very 
sad, 

“Oh, Bertie! Bertie!” said she; “is my lance 
of so little use as a warning to you? But that is 
not all—” 

“I’m sure it ought to be; it’s bad enough!” 
sobbed Bertie. 

“ How would you like to see me garbed all in 
black, just like what you earth-people call 
mourning ? How would you like that, instead 
of the pretty, spotless dress I have on now ?” 

“Shouldn’t like it at all—like you best that 
way.” Perhaps, thought he, if such a thing 
happened, he would never be happy, careless and 
light-hearted again. 

“‘ Now listen to me, Bertie,” said the fairy. “I 
will tell you my name. Then perhaps you will 
understand that neither you nor any other of the 
earth’s people can defy me, and that if you wish 
to have peace you must make me your friend. 
You have felt my lance, and you know how it 
can prick—”’ 

“Jab, you better say!’ interrupted Bertie. 
‘But what zs your name, anyhow?” and he 
waited anxiously. 


“My name is Conscience. This little lance 





which you have defied and which has pricked you 
so sorely is called Remorse. It is a terrible 
weapon. But if you should become an obedient 
and good boy, as you can if you so resolve to be, 
it need never be brought into use by me again. 
Conscience speaks to all. It is only when her 
voice upbraids that she is to be dreaded. It is 
her mission to warn, Come, now, my little 
Bertie, don’t you think it is best to be good 
friends with me ?” 

Bertie burst into tears, seeing which renewal of 
repentance, the fairy wiped them away with her 
little handkerchief of cobweb, and gave him a 
soft little kiss that—as has always been remarked 
of fairy’s kisses—was exactly like the peck of a 
tiny bird’s beak. Then she said; 

**T will put by my lance, for your tears have, 
for the present, made the point quite rusty and 
useless. I hope that I shall not have need to 
sharpen it soon again to use upon you. To say 
that I mever shall, would be hoping too much, for 
you are but a child as yet; but if you will en- 
deavor to remember to-day, Queen Mab and the 
Fairy Conscience will always be true te you and 
take your part.” 

So, resting her lance at her side like some 
knight of old after a successful tournament, the 
fairy mounted a dandelion puff-ball and the first 
breeze scattergd it and bore her far, far away into 
the realms of the airy unseen, 

Bertie went home to tell his mother his wonder- 
ful experience. 


2 
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THE STRAWBERRY TRYST. 


BY MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER, 





The field was broad and the strawberries sweet 
That hung where wind and sunshine meet. 
They parted the grass with fingers fair, 

And gathered the strawberries red with care ; 
They parted the grass, and their fingers grew 
Scarlet with strawberry blood or dew. 


With well-filled baskets from parted grass, 
They sit and rest where the shadows pass. 
The oak and elm leaves tinge the air ; 
The lark and the oriole’s notes are there. 
The blossoms bow to the dream of bees, 
And listen to catch their melodies. 


The sunlight pales, and the strawberry-maid, 
Lulled by the musical breath of shade, 
Forgets the thorn in her finger-tip— 

The badge of her strawberry workmanship— 
*Till all at once, with a wave of pain, 

The briar its presence betrays again. 


The strawberry youth is tender and strong ; 
He plucks from her hand the wee briar thong, 
Into his own flesh pressing it deep ; 

“A strawberry souvenir,”’ he sighs, “to keep.” 
Sorrowful eyes, melodious shade, 

Love for love breathes the strawberry -maid, 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES EDWARD, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE PRETENDER, 





BY CAROLINE ORNE. 

The daring and romantic attempts of Charles 
Edward, the last of the Stuarts, to recover the 
throne of his ancestors, although it had been for- 
feited by innumerable breaches of the laws, pos- 
sesses an irresistible charm and fascination, better 
realized than described. 

The setting sun, shining with broken splendor 
through osks and other forest trees, threw danc- 
ing and sparkling flashes of light on the many 
small windows of a Scottish manor-house, The 
house, which was of stone, with steep roofs and 
the usual complement of angles and turrets, was 
large, and stood on ground slightly elevated. 

At one of the windows sat a young girl ieaning 
her elbow on the sill. Her features, without 
being regular, were eminently attractive, while 
the. brilliance of her complexion was heightened 
by clustering curls of bright chestnut hair, pre- 
vented from falling over her forehead by a silken 
fillet, fastened by a ruby clasp. In her bright, 
intelligent countenance, now slightly dimmed by 
a shade of thoughtfulness, bordering on anxiety, 
was a hint of latent power, spiced with a subtle 
piquancy, charming to behold, The window 
where she sat commanded a view of the channel 
separating the western coast of Scotland from the 
Isle of Skye. The declining sunbeams, while 
they crowned with jewels the rippling waters, now 
and then touched her hair with their gold. Her 
dress of some rich material, while it displayed in 
its easy, graceful sweep the perfect symmetry of 
her form, betrayed the skill of Parisian fingers. 

Near her stood a gentleman, who, like herself, 
was a guest in the family where they now were, 
by the name of Clanroland. His name was 
O’ Neale, and though a native of Ireland, he was 
an officer of the French, and a constant and 
devoted attendant of Charles Edward. 

“ What a picture this sunset scene exhibits,” 
said Colonel O’ Neale, drawing near the window, 
and looking out. “I have seen the time, Miss 
Macdonald, when I could enjoy it as well as you 
appear to.” 

“Appearances are often deceptive,’’ she replied. 
“I was thinking of something very different from 
the beauty and magnificence of the sunset sky. 
They were entirely lost upon me. In _ short, 
Colonel O’Neale, I was thinking of Charles 
Edward, our prince.” 

“ Then our thoughts were in unison.” 

“If I could only be of service to him—do 
something to save him from his enemies—how 
glad I should be. Can you think of any way I 
can serve him ?”” 

O’Neale stood in thoughtful attitude a few 
moments, and then said : 





“I can think of one way, but am afraid that 
you will think it so preposterous that you will 
hesitate to undertake it.” 

“You can, at least, tell me what it is.’”’ 

“ Simply this, that you go to the Isle of Skye, 
where I have been informed you have friends, 
and take the prince with you, dressed in women’s 
clothes, as your maid.” 

“ I confess, Colonel O’Neale, that your propo- 
sition does seem preposterous, and so dangerous 
that I feel myself forced to decline it. As you 
know, there’s a Macleod, a Macdonald, and a 
Campbell, each with a band of soldiers, in 
quest of him. You moreover know that a guard 
is posted at every ferry, and that every boat is 
veized, No person can go to the Isle of Skye 
without a passport. More than that, the channel 
between this coast and the Island is covered with 
ships of war.” 

“ Yes, my dear young lady, I know all this, 
and therefore will not urge you to an undertaking 
beset with so many dangers. You never, as yet, 
have met with the prince.” 

“TI never have seen him except at a distance.” 

“ T heard this morning that he is now at a farm 
belonging to your brother,” 

“ At my brother’s, and I not know it? You 
must introduce me to him,” 

«I will; when shall it be ?” 

“ Early to-morrow morning.” 

After he had left her, his thoughts were still 
busy with the proposed plan. “I can think of 
nothing better,” he said to himself; “and when 
she sees with what urbanity, dignity, and even 
cheerfulness, he deports himself under circum- 
stances to which the most heroic courage might 
succumb, it may be that her admiration of such 
noble qualities will induce her to accede to it.” 

According to arrangement the previous even- 
ing, Miss Macdonald accompanied Colonel 
O’ Neale to her brother’s farm, and was introduced 
to the prince. She could not suppress her emo- 
tion when she saw how weak, pale and exhausted 
he was, from fatigue, privation and exposure. She 
was so deeply impressed by his critical and for- 
lorn state, that the dangers and difficulties of the 
plan suggested by Colonel O’Neale vanished, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, she signified 
her readiness to conduct the Prince to the Isle of 
Skye, or to perform any other service in her 
power conducive to his safety and comfort. 

“You are too generons, Miss Macdonald,”’ said 
the prince; “I cannot consent to your exposing 
yourself to hardships and dangers, such as may 
even put your life in jeopardy, on my account.” 

“ Permit me to have my own way in this mat- 
ter,” she said, smiling. “ My pride makes me 
wish to do something to atone for my late cow- 
ardice. I blush at the thought of it, when I see 
how cheerful and magnanimous you are under 
calamities which would destroy the fortitude of 
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any one whose qualities of heart and head did 

not make him worthy to wield a royal sceptre.” 
“Your opinion does me much honor, and I 

hope you'll never have cause to change it.” 

“ Let fortune smile or frown, I shall never do 
that. But opinions are of little value if they 
find expression only in words. ‘They must blos- 
som into deeds, such as should be done by those 
who believe you to be the legitimate heir to the 
crown. Consequently, what we have in hand 
admits of no deiay. I will at once repair to our 
good friends, the Clanrolands, who will lend their 
help with a right good will in providing what is 
requisite for our voyage to Skye.” 

While her friends were preparing fapd, Miss 
Macdonald procured a passport from her father- 
in-law, whose wife was at Armadale in the Isle 
of Skye. The prince was called Betty Burke in 
the passport, and was recommended to be an ex- 
cellent spinner of flax, and a faithful servant. 

“ The Destinies,” said the Prince, with a faint 
smile, as he glanced his eye over the passport, 
“are weaving iato my life-web threads of quite 
different stuff from those spun from shining flax 
by the housewife’s nimble fingers.” 

A few hours later, an open boat and six hands 
having been obtained, and all that was necessary 
for convenience and comfort placed on board, 
Miss Macdonald walked along the sea-shore, to 
a place a mile distant from Clanroland’s, where 
by appointment she met the Prince dressed in 
women’s clothes, Colonel O’Neale and Lady 
Clanroland. Their object in meeting was to de- 
cide on the day and hour when it would be best 
to set out on their voyage. 

“ The evening, promises to be so lovely,’’ said 
Lady Clanroland, “that before I left home I 
gave orders to have a basket of provisions packed, 
with which Andy Caford will soon be here.” 

“I can see a boy with a basket comiyg now,” 
said Colonel O’ Neale. 

Lady Clanroland, who looked a few moments 
in the direction he indicated without speaking, 
then said it was not Andy, and that she was 
afraid something wrong had taken place. 

“An enemy may be in the house,” said Col- 
onel O’Neale. “If so, what can we do?” 

“The best we can,” said the Prince. “In 
other words, we must be cautious and wary. 
Discretion, according to Shakespeare, is the bet- 
ter part of valor, which on several occasions I’ve 
proved to be true. There is one thing, Miss 
Macdonald,” he said, with a smile, “that you 
must remember,” 

“ What is it ?” 

“You must remember that I’m your servant, 
not your prince. I say this because on a few 
occasions you seemed to forget it.’ 

“Which shows how hard a lesson it 
learn.” 

By this time the boy with the basket was close 


is to 





athand. With a respectful air he approached 
Lady Clanroland, and placed the basket at her feet. 

“ Why is this, Peter ?”’ said she. “ I told Andy 
Caford to bring it.” 

“He couldn’t come, Soon after you left, Gen- 
eral Campbell and Captain Ferguson, with a good 
many soldiers, arrived. The general and captain 
both said they had had certain information that 
the Pretender (may they be confounded for call- 
ing him so) was concealed somewhere on the 
premises. So they kept Andy to show them his 
hiding-place, They said there was a nation sight 
of closets and by-places in and around the house, 
which, as your ladyship knows, is true. Andy 
and I are fast friends, so he gave me a wink once 
in a while, and made other signs slyly, by which 
I knew he wished to speak with me. All the 
time he kept leading the men around in a care- 
less way, sometimes whistling and sometimes 
singin’. Once he gave me a quick look out of the 
corner of his eye, and then sang these lines: 


“In the blush of the dawn flew the eagle away, 
And caught on his crest the morn’s first golden ray; 
The watchful kite with his keen, wicked eyes, 

To the eyrie soon flew, but gone was the prize. 

“«* Your lure is a false one,’ said one of the 
soldiers, ‘You would have us think that the 
bird has flown. But catch a weasel asleep, if you 
can. We shall only be more careful and faithful 
in our search,’ While the attention of the sol- 
diers was engaged in listening to their wise com- 
rade, Andy contrived to get near me and whisper 
in my ear that the housekeeper wished to see me. 
I soon found her, and when I told her that Andy 
had been compelled by Captain Ferguson to search 
for the prince, she understood why Andy had not 
come for the basket.” 

While Peter was communicating this intelli- 
gence to Lady Clanroland, Miss Macdonald 
spread a cloth, which had covered the contents 
of the basket, over a large rock, sufficiently high 
and level to answer for a- table. He assisted in 
transferring the dishes and the provisions from 
the basket to the improvised table, with much as- 
siduity. Peter, now and then, cast a sidelong 
glance at the servant, making, in his mind, an 
inventory of Aer personal appearance. He thought 
her rather tall and ungainly, and that her loose 
russet gown, though coarse, was not badly put on, 
and that her coif, which almost entirely concealed 
her hair and was made in a fashion such as was 
worn by servant girls, had rather a jaunty look. 
But then her shoulders were too broad and her 
steps too long to suit his ideas of what was pretty 
and becoming in a woman. 

Lady Clanroland, who at first hesitated whether 
it was better to remain a while or go home, finally 
came to the decision that the courtesy due to 
a lady of her station, might so far be observed 
as to hold in check the lawlessness sometimes in- 
dulged in on occasions like the present. 
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“<I will not ask you to go with me, Peter,” said 
she; “for I see you are looking with a longing 
eye at the cakes, cold chicken and ham, to say 
nothing of the honey, marmalade, and other ap- 
petizing condiments, provided for supper. If you 
stay and partake of the good fare, you can over- 
take me before I get home.” Saying thus, she 
turned and left them. 

“Shall I hand the youngster some refresh- 
ments on a trencher ?” said the prince, with a look 
of profound humility. 

At the sound of his voice, which Peter, for the 
first time since he came, had heard distinctly, he 
quickly turned round. He knew at once that it 
was the voice of Charles Edward, the prince. 

“ Your voice has betrayed you,” said Colonel 
O' Neale. 

“ Yes, but I shall never betray Aim,’’ was 
Peter’s reply. 

“Then,” said the prince, “as prying eyes, 
without our knowing it, may be near us, you 
must treat me as you would a servant,” 

* It would be so hard ; how can I ?” 

The words had scarcely left his lips, when an 
armed vessel, called a cutter, suddenly rounding 
a headland at no great distance, hove in sight. It 
was followed by three others in quick succession. 
Those taking their supper were so close to the 
shore that it was impossible for them to remain 
where they were, unobserved by the soldiers on 
board the cutters. They therefore silently stole 
away, one by one, and hid in dusky recesses 
among the rocks till the vessels had passed them. 

The following morning proved to be clear, 
calm, and serene. At an early hour the prince, 
Miss Macdonald, and the six boatmen, set out on 
their journey to the Isle of Skye. For a while 
they remained unmolested, but as they were 
passing a small cape of the island, a party of men, 
known as the Macleod Militia, ran to the shore 
with their guns, and leveled them at the boat. 
They undoubtedly suspected that the prince was 
aboard. Fortunately, as the tide favored them, 
they got beyond the reach of the soldiers before 
they had time to launch a boat and pursue them. 

Nothing more happened to alarmthem, They 
were safely landed, and then proceeded to the 
family seat of Macdonald. The prince remained 
still disguised as Miss Macdonald’s maid, think- 
ing it was not prudent to appear in his true 
character before some of the members of the 
household. 

After dinner they went to Kingsborough, and 
the next day the prince found opportunity to ex- 
change his disguise for a Highland dress. 

His health and strength rapidly improved, and 
his cheerfulness, magnanimity and fortitude con- 
tinued to remain unimpaired. 

Miss Macdonald being suspected of aiding the 
escape of the Prince, was taken prisoner, and 
consigned to Admiral Smith, who, while she 





remained under his care, treated her with the 
affection and consideration of a parent, rather 
than as a prisoner. 


DREAMS BEFORE SLEEP. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


Just before the god of slumber 

Takes me softly by the hand, 
Leading me along the highway 

Of the dreamer’s mystic land, 
There are moments, few and fleeting, 

When the mind and soul may meet, 
And the real and ideal 

Walk in fancy's golden street. 





I am lying on my pillow; 
Open’'d is night's diamond door, 
And the clouded moon is raining 
Silver dew upon my floor ; 
While the carpet seems a garden, 
And its figured flowers arise, 
Living, glowing, and bestowing 
Glances from an hundred eyes, 


On the wall the shadowed curtain 
Flows and flutters to and fro, 
Like a visitant unearthly 
From the realm of long ago ; 
And I think I hear the murmur 
Of a low and weird refrain, 
And the voice of her that loved me 
Calms the throbbing pulse of pain. 


, Mother's voice creeps through the distance, 

Breathing blessings through the years, 

Just as in my happy childhood ; 
And I weep in joyous tears, 

Thinking how, from youth to manhood, 
She had led me through each day. 

Ah! she went before to heaven 
Just that I might know the way! 


All our life is but a weary 
Searching over barren ground, 
From the breast of one fond woman 
Till one other's breast is found— 
From the mother's, from whose being 
We have drawn our life before, 
To the wife's, with whose existence 
We are one forevermore. 


From the son's love to the lover's 
Turns my heart by slow degrees; 

And I see my loved one rising 
Like a star o’er moonlit seas; 

And her radiant face, o’erflowing 
With its wealth of glory gleams, 

I bear with me from my chamber 
To the lordly land of dreams, 





it is the temper of a biade that must be the 
proof of a good sword, and not the gilding of the 
hilt or the richness of the scabbard ; so it is not 
his grandeur and possessions that make a man 
considerable, but intrinsic merit. 
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Fic. 1.—HINTS ABOUT MAKING UNDER- 
CLOTHING, 

The pattern is for a child’s petticoat body, a 
very necessary article in children’s underclothing, 
as the bands of the skirts and drawers are 
buttoned on these, and they can be changed more 
frequently than the bodices. Our pattern has 
long sleeves, but short ones are more generally 
liked. To cut out the body, begin by placing the 
largest piece, which is the front, on the straight 
thread longways of the material, and then the 
other pieces in the best way to use as little 
material as possible. The back piece may be 
placed with the straight back line on the fold of 
the muslin, The third and smallest long piece is 
for the side piece between the. front and back. 
The fourth piece is for the sleeve, This you cut 
widthways of the material, with the narrow part, 
or length of the sleeve, lengthways of the material. 

Now tack your seams together—first the front 
side seams to the shortest seams of the side 
pieces, as marked by one. little notch; and the 
outer seams of the side pieces, marked with two 
notches, to the sides of the back seams, also 
marked with two notches, and your shoulder 
seams. Run and fell, and hem round the bottom, 
and make a tolerably wide hem down each back 
large enough for the button and button-holes, 
which must be worked upon them, After this, 
fell down a narrow hem round the neck, and 
back-stitch it all round, on the outside. Runa 
tape through the hem and fasten it in the centre 
to the back of the hem, as you did in the chemise 
hem, so that it may keep its place. Then put 
your buttons down the back and work your 
button-holes. Now join your sleeve-seams 
together, and hem round the bottom with back- 
stitch on the outer side. Tack the sleeves into 
the arm-holes, making the seam sleeves to corres- 
pond with the body seams underthe arms. Edge 
the neck and sleeves with any trimming you like. 





Fics. 2, 3, AND 4.— FRINGE: CROCHET 
AND FORK-WORK. 

The fork-work for this fringe is made ona 
fork, as will be seen in illustrations Figs. 3 and 4; 
no difficulty will be found in working it if atten- 
tion be paid to these illustrations. Make a loop 
of Andalusian wool, pass it over the narrow side 
of the fork, turn the fork, and you will have a 
loop over the wide side; draw up a loop through 
the first loop on the hook (see illustration Fig. 3), 
* turn the fork, draw up a loop through the wide 
loop (see Fig. 4), draw through both loops 
together, turn the fork, draw up a loop through 
the narrow loop, draw through both loops on the 
hook together. Repeat from * for the length re- 
quired. 

For the crochet heading, which is worked with 
a lighter color of wool: 





Ist row: One double into two of the wide loops 
of fork-work together, turning the loops as shown 
in illustration No. 2, two chain. Repeat. 


Fig. 2. 
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2d row: One double 
chain, Repeat. 

For the edge, work one double into two of 
the small loops together (see design), five chain, 
repeat; strands of wool about one and a half 





inches deep are knotted into the loop of five 
chain to form tassels; a little ball of the lightest 
shade of wool is sewn under the heading at equal 


distances, 
-@e- 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE. 
(See Front of Book.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and § represent a crochet table- 
cover; ornamented with appliqué leaves and 
flowers. This cover is very pretty when made, 
and very inexpensive ; it is of German manufac- 
ture, and is very original in idea. The ground- 
work of the cover is crocheted with very fine 
unbleached thread ; upon this are appliqué flowers, 
leaves, and sprays, worked in what is generally 
known as satin stitch. The dark stripes in the 
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engraving represent double crochet in coarse red 
and dark blue cotton. The crochet is commenced 
in the centre: Work 4 ch. as a centre, join, 5 
ch., 1 treble in the 4 ch., 1 ch., 1 treble in the 4 
ci) twice, then 1 ch., 1 single in the 3d of the 5 
ch. In the following round work two sets of 
treble, each divided by a chain over each chain 
of last round; in the following round increase at 
the corners regularly by working 3 ch. between 2 
treble in each corner, loop, work in this manner 
until you have 86 loops on each side of 18 rounds, 
The work is now ready for the first thick stripe. 
These stripes are worked with thick knitting- 
cotton, over the same cotton. Two balls of each 
will be required. Hold the one thread as a 
ground-work for the other, and as you work each 
stitch work over the thread, At each corner 
work 5 DC. The first two rows of this stripe are 
red, worked over red, the next eight are blue, 
worked over blue, then two red again, over red, 
The little cross-stitch pattern is worked on the 
blue with white cotton. When this stripe is 
complete you continue the open crochet with the 
fine thread, and work twenty-five more open 
rounds, Then repeat again the outside colored 
stripe. The border is worked after the engrav- 
ing No. 4; it is crocheted on the last row of the 
red. Double crochet with the fine thread; six 
little rows are required in each scollop.. They 
are not worked separately. .Commence with 3 
treble worked as one on a DC.,* 7 ch., miss 5 
DC. A 3 treble as before on the next, repeat 
from * eight more times, 7 treble, miss 5, 1 DC. 
in the next, repeat from the first *. Work a 
whole scallop in each corner.—2d row. 1 DC, on 
the first DC., 5 ch., t single treble on the first 7 
ch., * 7 ch., a 3 treble on the fourth of the next 7 
ch. Repeat from * till just before the last 3 
treble, when repeat as you commence this scollop. 
Repeat this row three more times. On the last 
row work entirely 3 treble, 1 ch., 4 ch.,a DC. on 
thé first of the 4 ch., 3 more picots, 1 ch.,a 3 
treble in the next 7 ch. Work in this manner all 
round the work. In the little picots a fringe is 
tied in of cotton to match the crochet; between 
each scollop tassels of red and blue cotton are 
placed. You next work the leaves and sprays. 
The illustrations Nos. 1, 2, and 3 give these the 
full size, and the design is so clear in the engrav- 
ing that it can be worked from it. No. 3 is the 
largest flower; the small ones can be drawn from 
the smaller engraving. The size of the two 
pieces of open crochet work should be cut exactly 
in paper; on this draw out your design; with 
these illustrations as your guide it will soon be 
done. Then, on fine unbleached holland or 
muslin, trace the pattern again; on this material 
you work the design in blue cotton, edging each 
part with the stem or outline stitch in red cotton. 
When they are worked they must be cut out and 
sewn on to the crochet work neatly, 
VOL. Cll.—24, 


Fic. 5.—SCARF TABLE-COVER FOR 
SMALL TABLE. 
These covers are extremely fashionable, and 
are made up of a variety of materials. Our illus- 


tration is made of olive colored cloth with a 
narrow vine of embroidery down each side, anda 


Fig. 5. 
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broader vine across the ends; this embroidery is 
in different colored silks, A silk fringe with 
heavy knotted heading trims the ends. 
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big. 6. 








Fic. 6.—PURSE. 





This purse is made of satin; one end is cut 
round and embroidered in silks, and edged with 
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pictures. Cover the frame over first with black 

glazed muslin as tightly as possible; upon this 

paste scrap pictures, engravings, chromos, and all 

a kinds of pictures you have on hand, first cutting 
Fig. 7%. 


a lace; the other end is pointed and finished by 
three small balls, It is trimmed with steel rings 
and chain, 









































Fig. 7.—FOLDING SCREEN. 


This screen 1s made of silk, with birds, flowers, 
etc., embroidered in silks indifferent colors. It 
is then bordered all around with a band of crim- 
son plush, and the reverse side is of plush also. 
The screen has three divisions, two of which only 
are given in our illustration ; the third one can be 


embroidered to correspond. Ifa plainer and we 
should say a less expensive back than plush is 
desired, a very pretty one can be made of scrap 








together, leaving but little of the muslin to be 
seen, and you will be astonished at the beau- 
tiful effect produced.* The screen, of course, 
has to have a wooden frame with hinges, which 
frame is covered over by the plush bordering 
around the silk, and by the lining upon the 
other side; or if preferred, a narrow moulding of 
wood, either ebony or walnut, can edge the screen 
all around each panel and left uncovered. 
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FERSHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living ata } wee the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillag, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy ag well as taste: and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 
hen sgoods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
tg the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent. the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexi»n, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ad to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to Zales the money is first 
vecetved. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 


which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 
Lady’s Basque, ° ° ° . 60 cents, 

wiih: " ‘ ° ° « & * 

“« Overskirt, . ; ° ° Peer 

ag Underskirt, : ° - eas 

“* _ Undergarments, apiece ° . so * 
Girl's Dress, ‘ iy a . . a 

“ Basque . ‘ ° : 30“ 

“ Cloak, " ° e . ° ») er 

“* Apron, . ° . . ec 

** Undergarments, apiece, . ° ee 
Boy’s Suit, } ‘ . ‘ ° a * 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown silk and sum- 
mer camel's hair. The underskirt is made of silk, 
with a narrow ruffle around the edge; above this 
are tabs made of silk, looped up. The overdress is 
of the camel's hair, and is also trimmed with the 
tabs, only shorter than those on the underskirt. 
The jacket is made of striped silk and camel's hair 
in two shades, with puffs of silk inserted lengthwise ; 
the edge of it is also finished with tabs. Brown 
straw bonnet trimmed with silk, pink and shaded 
roses; the strings are made of silk trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of two shades of blue, satin and 
damassé. The underskirt is of satin; the edge is 
trimmed with two narrow ruffles. Above this the 
skirt is puffed, each puff divided by a narrow 
plaited ruffle of silk of the same shade as the 
damassé, The overdress is in the princess form, 
and is made of damassé, with vest of the satin, 
cuffs, collar, pocket, and bows to loop it. Bonnet 
of split-open straw, lined with silk, and trimmed 
with ribbon and feathers of the two shades, 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of helio- 





trope, silk and nun’s veiling. The skirt is made of 
the silk, with fine shirrings of the veiling placed 
upon it, the edge being finished with narrow plaited 
ruffles. The overskirt is only in the back; up the 
front of the skirt isa plastron made of the veiling, 
shirred at intervals, the bottom of which is trimmed 
with ruffles. Basque bodice with shirred piece 
upon the front, standing rolling collar with high 
white ruff inside. Hat of straw, trimmed with 
gauze of the shade of dress, feather and bunch of 
roses at the side. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk and figured 
gauze, white with pink flowers upon it. The front 
of the skirt is puffed and divided by rows of quilled 
lace. The back of the skirt is of the gauze made 
over silk; the sides where it is fastened on being 
cut in points and bound witha band of silk, Basque 
bodice of the gauze, cut in points up each side of 
the front, with puffing of pink silk showing between, 
Heart-shaped neck, with rolling collar and duchess 
lace inside; elbow sleeves, trimmed with a deep 
lace and pink silk. The edge of the basque is fin- 
ished with a deep fringe. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of gendarme green satin de 
Lyon. The underskirt is trimmed with three nar- 
row plaited ruffles. The overdress is caught up at 
one side so as to fall in careless folds in front, and 
is trimmed with a band of cream white satin, em- 
broidered in black silk. The jacket bodice has a 
vest of the same satin, embroidered to correspond 
with the band on overdress; cuffs upon the sleeves 
also to correspond, 

Fig. 6.—Costume for girl of six years. The un- 
derskirt is made of plain blue wool goods, trimmed 
with four narrow ruffles. The coat, which also 
forms the overdress, is of omére-striped wool goods, 
with ribbon bows of plain blue, and also cuffs, 
White straw hat trimmed with long blue feather, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of short 
costume for lady, made of plaid and plain wool 
goods, of a gray with lines of gay color forming the 
plaid. The underskirt is plaited midway to the 
waist ; the front of skirt is crossed with two tiers of 
folds cut bias; the back of overdress is square, 
being draped ew Capuchin, The long bodice is 
made of the plain goods, has a plaited coat-tail, 
with waistcoat front, and revers, and collar of the 
plaid, Sleeves with large buttons, 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of blouse 
dress for child of three years old. This dress is 
made of cashmere, but it is an equally desirable 
pattern for making up wash goods. The underskirt 
is box plaited. The blouse, which forms an over- 
dress, is gathered in below the waist, both front and 
back, with five rows of gaging, from which a ribbon 
is fastened, tied into a bow on the left side. Collar, 
cuffs, and pockets, are the only trimming, 

Figs. 5 and 6,—Front and back view of walking 
dress for child of five years old. It is made of pale 
blue camel's hair; the bodice part is cut like a deep 
basque. On this is set the skirt, which is plain in 
front, box-plaited at the sides, then cut open at the 
sides and fastened with buttons, The back has two 
double box-plaits in it. The edge of skirt, cape, 
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cuffs, and pockets, are finished with three rows of 
machine stitching. ‘The round cape has also a hood 
in the back, lined with silk, and finished with a 
tassel. A cord and tassel is fastened where the 
skirt ‘and bodice are joined. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—House dress of sage and cream- 
color striped satteen. The skirt is trimmed with 
narrow plaitings, above which the skirt in front falls 
down, being plaited also. The back is draped. 
Princess bodice, to which the skirts are fastened, a 
drapery laid in plaits coming over where it is 
joined, The front is laced up over a vest of plaid, 
finished at the end by a bow of the plaid also; a 
drapery of the same comes across the front breadth, 
and is fastened by a large bow on the skirt. Sleeves 
trimmed with the same. 

Fig. 9.—Lace-pin of Roman gold enameled in 
colors. 

Fig. 10.—Bracelet of gold links with enameled 
pendant hanging from it. 

Fig. 11.—Evening dress of amber-colored silk, 
made in the princess form, with skirts elaborately 
trimmed with white lace. The bodice is cut low, 
square, with wreath of flowers trimming the neck, 
also as bracelets upon the upper part of arms. Hair 
waved, brushed back off the face, and flowers 
drooping at the side. Wrap of cream-color silk, 
trimmed with rows of quilled lace and fringe. 
Fancy bag made of lace, flowers, and ribbon bow. 

Fig. 12.—Evening dress of white nun's veiling. 
The front of overskirt is made puffed, with rows of 
insertion dividing the puffs, the back of which is 
draped, trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. The 
underskirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles. Wrap 
of white cashmere, embroidered and edged with a 
deep band of feathers. Hair arranged in a simple 
coil in back, with curls failing over neck, and orna- 
mented with pearl pins. 

Fig. 13.—Lady's walking costume. Black silk 
skirt, trimmed around the bottom with two plaited 
ruffles, the front breadth shirred lengthwise, meeting 
these ruffles; plain basque bodice. Long coat, 
made of the same silk, the front faced with colored 
satin, turned back en revers, and the edge finished 
with a narrow vine of colored embroidery. Fichu 
cape, double cuffs on sleeves, and pockets, all 
finished with embroidery in the same manner. 
‘Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with red surah and 
old gold and red feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Walking dress for a young lady. The 
skirt of dress is made of fine plaid wool goods, and 
plain goods, in shades of gray, blue, brown, and pink. 
The skirt is trimmed with a narrow plaiting headed 
by crosswise bias folds of the plaid; above this a 
fringe and fine puffs of the plain goods, then folds 
of the plaid, then fringe and fine puffs. The jacket 
is of the plaid, cut double-breasted, with skirt set on 
in large side plaits; the collar and cuffs are of silk 
of the solid color. Hat of gray straw, trimmed with 


silk and feathers of the different colors in dress. 
Fig. 15.—Visiting dress of heliotrope silk and 
écru pongee, The underskirt is of the silk trimmed 
with narrow ruffles. The overskirt is of the pongee, 
open at the sides and up the front, and ‘finished 
around the edge with a narrow binding. The wrap 
is of cloth, the same shade as the pongee, embroid- 





ered with heliotrope silk, and trimmed with fringe 
of the two colors; hood lined with silk. Bonnet of 
Tuscan lace braid lined with silk the color of dress, 
and trimmed with spray of flowers. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable mode of making sleeve for 
dinner or evening dress; the edge is cut in turrets, 
with a small bouquet embroidered in each one ; 
above this is a ruffle and narrow shirrings, with a 
bow finishing the centre; the sleeve is also em- 
broidered above this. Crepe lisse inside of sleeve. 

Fig. 17.—Hood for lady's ulster lined with silk, 
shirred down the centre. 

Fig. 18.—Fancy sleeve for house dress ; the dress 
is made of damassé, the trimming is satin, a ruffle 
around the bottom, with folds and shirring above it. 

Fig. 19.—Morning robe of écru cashmere made 
gored, and trimmed up the front with revers of 
claret plush, and a cascade of vermicelli lace on 
the plush. The back is bordered with a kilting. 
The cuffs are also of the plush. 

‘Fig. 20.— Morning robe, which is an adaptation 
of the Pilgrim costume. The material is sage 
green all-wool delaine, ornamented with rows of 
chain stitching in red silk. The girdle is red and 
green silk; the hood is lined with red satin, and 
ornamented with chain stitching. 

Fig. 21.—Fashionable collar made of muslin and 
trimmed with duchess lace fastened with satin rib- 
bon bows. 

Fig. 22.—Bag made of old gold colored satin ; it 
is trimmed with rows of lace and embroidery, and 
satin ribbon bows and strings. 

Fig. 23.—Collar made of blue satin trimmed 
with a narrow binding of pale pink; the ends of 
jabot in front are trimmed with fringe. This should 
be worn with a black dress, or some contrasting 
color. 

Fig. 24.—Fancy ornament in gilt for a bonnet. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Fashionable collar and cuff 
made of rows of Spanish lace, and folds of satin, 
and satin ribbon bows. 

Fig. 27.—Spray of flowers for the hair fastened 
on a gilt hair-pin. 

Fig. 28.—Cap for lady made of fine Mechlin net, 
trimmed with Mechlin lace, different colored roses 
and ribbon. 

Fig. 29.—Shoe with elastic at the sides and open 
straps across the instep; it is made of French kid 
stitched. 

Fig. 30.—Shoe made of black satin, with two 
straps across the front, ornamented with flowers. 

Fig. 31.—Hat of Milan braid trimmed with plaid 
gauze, blue and pink, and flowers. 

Fig. 32.—Black straw hat, the edge finished by a 
narrow embroidered band; it is trimmed with black 
satin and shaded red feathers. 

Fig. 33.—Tuscan straw bonnet trimmed with old 
gold and blue satin and feathers. The brim is 
faced with satin. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady's spring walk- 
ing jacket, to be made of cloth or of the material 
of the dress; our pattern consists of ten pieces, 
half of front, half of back, first side back, second 
side back, upper and under half of sleeve, skirt of 
jacket, pocket, half of collar, half of vest, 
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CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

To attempt to describe one-half of the many 
beautiful fabrics spread out for our inspection wouid 
be an herculean task, so we will be obliged to sat- 
isfy ourselves by selecting the prettiest for the ben- 
efit of our readers, as we cannot, unfortunately, 
loan them our eyes to gaze upon their beauties. 
First we must mention the beautiful wash goods, 
Cotton satteens rank first; they have a closely 
twilled surface, with a Justre like satin. The 
grounds are both dark and light, and strewn over 
them are rather large figures, or some graceful 
flower. The figured goods in some cases only 
make the jacket, in others both jacket and over- 
skirt; but with each dress plain satteen of the color 
of the ground is arranged in some manner with it. 

In the latest importations of percales, Old China 
patterns are shown, especially in the blue and white 
patterns of old Nankin. These goods are said to 
wash well, especially in these clear blue shades. 
Plain grounds with a border of contrasting colors 
also promise to be popular. Of these dark grounds 
appear the favorites; seal brown with French gray 
border, dark biue or garnet with cream or gray, 
and dark green with pale blue. 

Ginghams have the past two seasons gained so 
rapidly in favor as a cool and serviceable wash 
dress, that they have been very large!y imported. 
The American ginghams are extremely pretty, 
but the colors are not as durable as the Scotch 
goods, and therefore the latter are the most 
popular, although they cost more than double the 
money. The newest patterns have wide stripes 
made up of many smaller stripes, also large plaids, or 
else perfectly plain colors. The favorite combina- 
tion of colors seems to be pink with blue; besides 
these, blue and white are very popular. Then 
there are stripes in new contrasts of colors, such as 
olive, red, black, and buff lines forming an inch- 
wide stripe beside a pale blue stripe two inches 
broad, shading off into white. These colors are 
also shown in the large plaids which are to take the 
place of the handkerchief dresses this year. These 
are all in fancy plaids. The solid color Scotch 
ginghams come in almost all colors. Those in 
blue, both dark and light, and pink, will make es- 
pecially pretty summer dresses trimmed with white 
embroidery. All these wash goods are made up 
very early in the season, before the styles are really 
quite decided upon for heavier goods. They are 
made with a short skirt and very simple overskirt, 
with the belted shooting jacket, with wide box 
pleats in front and back, or else with a yoke and 
full basque, either shirred at the waist in front 
and behind, with the belt on the sides only, or it 
may be with the belt passing all around the waist ; 
the wide collar, like those worn by children, is 
edged with embroidered trimming, or it may be 
made out of the wide embroidery now imported in 
half and three-quarter yard widths; there should 
also be square cuffs of this embroidery worn out- 
side the sleeves. One feature to be noted about all 
the summer cotton goods is the absence of dressing, 
which should give laundresses to understand that 
starch must be omitted when doing up, 





In closing our remarks upon cotton goods we 
can only say that they repeat all the rich colors 
and outré effects seen in woolens, while for their 
varied designs everything known to embroidery 
and to decorative art has been called into use, 
The loveliest outline designs used by needle-women 
have been copied in porcelain blue, olive, green, 
and rose, on white grounds; the Indian pink of the 
far West, the palm-tree of the South, and the 
autumn leaves of the American forests, have been 
carried to French manufacturers to suggest new 
coloring, Yet quaintest of all are the correct 
reproductions of designs used in the same factories 
one hundred years ago. A new design not taken 
from the old represents a ‘‘ Confused Picture Gal- 
lery” (with the gay pictures in their frames thrown 
together on a dark ground), 

The new woolen fabrics for spring and summer 
dresses are twills of light quality, or else they have 
a smooth even surface that is very loosely woven. 
Cotton goods have been brought to such perfection 
that they have almost driven summer woolens out 
of use, the manufacturers this season have aimed 
at making goods of the purest wool and the light- 
est weight; hence there are many new stuffs as 
transparent as the sheerest muslins, yet of the pliant 
wools that make graceful, clinging draperies, 
Bayonnaise is one of these fabrics, this being the 
first season that it has been made in anything but 
black, where it has long proved popular with ladies 
wearing mourning. This spring it is shown in 
white, drab, French gray, pale blue, and other del- 
icate shades. Entire dresses of this and the other 
thin wool fabrics are made on a silk foundation. 

Thicker wovl goods, sufficiently heavy for the 
early spring months, are shown in stripes, both 
lengthwise and bayadere, plaids omére (shaded), 
shepherd's checks and bordered patterns, The 
colors in these are very rich, and are quaintly com- 
bined, so that they produce a quiet effect, notwith- 
standing a great deal of red and yellow is used. 
Ombre, or shaded figures, stripes, and plaids pre- 
vail, and to graduate a single color through all its 
tones, from the darkest to the lightest, is a marked 
feature of new fabrics of all qualities of wool, and 
also of silk for trimmings. Among the new colors 
in Vandyck red, which is darker and softer than the 
cardinal shades so long used, a new vivid yellow, 
almost as bright as that of Marshal Neil roses, réséda, 
or mignonette color, is revived, a gray green that 
contrasts prettily with many shades, porcelain blue, 
which is lovely with white and also combines well; 
there is, besides, a great deal of olive and ofclear deep 
green, with the natural beige tints so long popular, 

Some old styles are revived for simple muslin 
and wool dresses for the spring and summer. Thus 
there are waists contrived without shoulder seams, 
by being cut bias on the shoulders, and still others 
have the entire sleeve cut in one piece with the 
waist of the dress, the only seam being on the in- 
side of the arm, The seam down the middle of the 
front is also bias, and there is a bunch of shirring 
each side of this seam at the waist line. Shirred 
yokes, and basques that are shirred all over, were 
worn years ago, and, it is said, will be revived for 
thin lawns and grenadines of the coming season, 
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The earliest importations of bonnets show the 
poke in various shapes. These are made up of two 
kinds of braid, either smooth braid for the crown 
and open lace braid for the brim, or else this ar- 
rangement is reversed; few bonnets are made 
entirely of smooth braid, though sometimes the 
lace braids are used for both crown and brim, 
Yellow-tinted Tuscan braids are going to be most 
popular, very few chip’ bonnets having been im- 
ported. A novelty both for bonnets and round 
hats is porcupine braid, with short loops of the 
braid bristling outward, like quills on the porcupine, 
over the whole hat. The lace straws are open 
worked, and need to be made up over colored silk 
lining. The black straw lace bonnets are so fine 
and light that ata little distance they look like 
thread lace; these and the creamy yellow straw 
laces are very handsome for early spring bonnets 
made up over dark red Surah, and trimmed with 
red silk pompons and a cluster of red ostrich tips, 
or else dark red fruits, such as currants or straw- 
berries. A young face, especially if the features 
are small, looks arch and piquant in a poke bonnet, 
but there is nothing more unbecoming to the face 
that is no lounger young, or that has large features ; 
for the latter, smaller bonnets are provided in cot- 
tage shapes, some of which have rolled fronts, and 
others have slight coronets; but even these bon- 
nets are much larger than the tiny shapes that have 
been worn the past winter. 

Flowers, that have been banished the past sea- 
son, will be very much used on summer bonnets. 
Large flowers will be chosen in wreaths of a single 
color, but of several shades, as a wreath of roses 
without foliage will range from the palest pink to 
the darkest damask red, or from the cream of tea 
roses to the deepest vellow. Floral monstrosities 
are to be avoided this season, and artificial flowers 
will have natural tints, and look as much as possi- 
ble like the natural flowers that have lately been 
used almost to the exclusion of unnatural and arti- 
ficial ones. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 

As the season of Lent has for a time caused the 
fashionable world to lay aside its gayeties, the few 
weeks succeeding Easter and preceding warm 
weather are especially gay, and all kinds of enter- 
tainments have been thought of and arranged dur- 
ing (alas! that we should be obliged to say it) the 
seclusion of Lent. During the cold weather daz 
masques were the favorites where a large and ex- 
travagant party was desired; but now a character 
or author's party is one of the latest favorites. The 
card of invitation is engraved in the usual manner 
for formal invitations to large parties. The name 
of the author from whom the characters are to be 
selected is engraved upon it also. Thus after the 
host and hostess’s names, and the usual request, it 
is customary to add 

In character from “* Waverley,” 
or from any other author whose heroes and hero- 
ines are familiar to general society, such as Dickens, 
Bulwer, ete. Invitations to a chafacter party 


should be issued from three to four weeks in ad- 





vance, to give ample time for refreshing the mem- 
ory and preparing the costumes. If the courtesy 
be accepted, it is rude to appear at the party in any 
other than a fitting character and costume, accord- 
ing to the host's desire. These parties by some 
persons are not cared for or appreciated, as after 
choosing the character you propose to represent, 
you are expected to fill that character, and to be 
able to answer when addressed by your assumed 
title in a manner befitting the story which you rep- 
resent. In a word, it is akind of a private theatrical 
on an enlarged scale; no stage or theatre surround- 
ings mar the beauty of the rooms, nor is there any 
audience to encourage or chill the performers, but 
each and every person present has acharacter tosup- 
port, and they must be sufficiently well acquainted 
with the author to fill that part by question and re- 
partee if called upon todoso, One of these parties 
was lately given, in which the most costly surround- 
ings gave an elegance and gorgeousness to the 
general effect, which made the scene resemble a 
moving panorama, each picture which was pre- 
sented being more attractive than its predecessor. 
Waverley was the chosen subject, and the house, 
which was a large double one, had all the rooms 
arranged in the most effective manner: the usual 
parlor, which was upon the right-hand as you en- 
tered, had the walls completely covered with 
flowers, ferns. and green hanging foliage, while 
large flowering plants were arranged around to 
show off to the best advantage ; here the host and 
hostess stood to receive their guests. Upon the 
opposite side of the hall, the two rooms were deco- 
rated with the Scottish colors representing each a 
different clan, interspersed with Scottish designs 
and heraldry. Across the end of these rooms was 
put up a temporary ball-room for dancing; here 
the walls of ordinary pine boards were completely 
hidden by the decorations of bunting and ever- 
greens. On the second floor two rooms were 
arranged for supper, with a moderate-sized table in 
each room, where all could be accommodated 
without being either crowded or in any way uncom- 
fortable. But we think we hear many of our fair 
readers exclaim with dismay, Our houses are so 
small we could not attempt to have such an enter- 
tainment. We grant that you would not have it in 
all the elegance of the one mentioned; but no 
matter how smal! your house may be, you can, by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity and trouble, beau- 
tify it without much expense, and after that is 
done you can feel that if not as large and command- 
ing as your wealthier neighbor's, it is your own 
dear home. Evergreens ‘are always pretty and 
effective for decoration, also colored tissue paper 
made into drapery, which can rarely be discovered 
from bunting. Only omit making one mistake: do 
not, if your house is small, invite so many guests as 
to make all uncomfortable. Invite a number that 
can comfortably be accommodated in your rooms, 
and where all that are there can feel that they can 
truly enjoy themselves, without being crushed and 
jostled with a crowd, At the entertainment spoken 
of, the costumes were of the most gorgeous silks, 
satins, and velvets; but in these days of cotton 
satteens and exquisite cretonnes, costumes equally 
effective can be devised, and certainly at much less 
cost—only remembering one thing, to bring judg- 
ment and good taste to your aid in selecting. 
FASHION.., 
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RECIPHS. 


APPLE FLOAT. 

Ingredients.—Six large apples, 

Two spoonfuls white sugar, 

uice of one lemon, 
hites of three eggs. 

Stew the apples very soft, and lay them ona sieve 
to drain and cool, Remove the skins and cores 
before cooking. When cool put them on a flat 
dish, add the sugar, lemon and egg, and beat with 
an egg-beater to a stiff froth. Fill your bowl or 
custard-cups with soft custard, and pile the froth on 
it as high as it wil! stand. 

CALF’s FooT BROTH. 
Ingredients,—Two feet, 

Two quarts water, 

One onion, 

One carrot, 

Mace and salt, 

Teaspoonful Indian soy. 
Break up the feet, and put them in an iron pot 
with the water, onion, carrot, and spice. Boil two 
or three hours; if the water boils away, add more, 
When done, strain it and add the Indian soy, or 
catsup of any kind. This rule makes only about 
one quart of broth. 

MACARONI AND CHEESE. 

Ingredients,—Macaroni, 

Cheese, 

Butter, 

Pepper and salt. 
Put to soak in milk and water a pint bowl full of 
macaroni, broken in pieces as long as your finger, 
let it soak two or three hours, ‘then butter your bak- 
ing dish. Put in a layer of macaroni, a layer of 
cheese, a little butter, pepper and salt, so on till the 
dish is full. Bake half an hour. 


CUSTARD WITHOUT EG6s. 

Ingredients —One quart milk, 

Four tablespoonfuls corn starch, 

Two tablespoonfuls sugar, 

Cinnamon, 

Salt. 
Set the milk on the fire. When it boils, stir in the 
corn starch, which should be previously stirred up 
with a little cold milk. When thoroughly scalded, 
add the sugar, spice, and salt. Bake in cups or a 
crust, 


TEMPERANCE CAKE, 
Ingredients —Two pounds of flour, 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

Six eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix flour and butter well together, put in the sugar, 
dissolve the soda in a little water and work that in, 
then add the eggs, well beaten. Work this well to- 
gether, roll thin, and cut in rounds or any shape 
you fancy. Bake only a few minutes in a quick 
oven. Flavor to taste. 





ELECTION CAKE. 


ingredients.—One pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

One pound of flour, 

Two pounds of raisins, 

Two pounds of currants, 

One pound of citron, 

Twelve eggs, 

One cup of molasses, 

One cup of cider, 

Spice and grated peel of lemon. 
Beat the butter and sugar, also the eggs; stone and 
chop the raisins; wash and dry the currants; cut 
the citron in strips. After beating butter and sugar 
together, add the eggs, then molasses, fruit, spice, 
and flour. Bake in loaves in a moderate oven. Is 
very nice, and keeps fresh a long time. 


STEWED VEAL. 


Ingredients.—Knuckle of veal, 

Three pints of water, 

Onion, 

Pepper and salt, 

Sliced potatoes, 
Cut the meat to pieces, put them in a stew-pot, add 
the water, onion, pepper and salt, and stew them 
one hour; then add the sliced potatoes. Make a 
crust of sour milk, or cream tartar, same as for 
biscuit; put over the top of the stew. Cook 
about half an hour. Any kind of fresh meat can be 
used instead of veal. 


HARRISON PUDDING, 


Ingredients.—Loaf of stale bread, 

One quart of milk, 

One-quarter pound of sugar, 

One-quarter pound of butter, 

Grated peel of lemon, 

Cinnamon and nutmeg, 

Seven eggs. 
Cut off the erust of the bread, and grate the soft 
part very fine. Boil the milk and pour on the 
crumbs. Stir in the butter, sugar, and spices. 
Stir well and set to cool; then add the eggs, well 
beaten. Put in a well-buttered dish, and bake one 
hour. Serve with sauce, 


ALUM CAKE, 


Ingredients.—-One pound of fiour, 

One pound of sugar, 

One-half pound of butter 

Four eggs, 

One cup of sweet milk, 

One teaspoonful of alum, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Nutmeg. 
Beat butter and sugar toacream. Add the eggs, 
then milk and spice. Dissolve the soda in a little 
hot water, and mix with the alum; then add the 
flour. This cake can be made by omitting the 
alum, and using one teaspoonful of cream tartar 
and half a one of soda, 
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CHEAP FRUIT CAKE, 
Ingredients—One pound of butter, 

One pound of sugar, 

Three and a half pounds of flour, 

Six eggs, 

One quart of molasses, 

One pint of cream, 

Two teaspoonfuls of saleratus, 

Three pounds of raisins, chopped. 

Cloves, 

Nutmeg, 

Cinnamon, 
Mix butter and sugar to a cream, then eggs well 
beaten, then molasses and cream. Dissolve soda in 
a little of the cream, add spices and fruit, then flour. 
Beat all together very thoroughly. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. This rule makes three loaves, 


HASTY PUDDINGS, 

dngredients,—Grated bread, 

Half cup of chopped suet, 

Yolks of four eggs, 

Lemon peel, 

Ginger. 
Put the suet and bread crumbs together, use your 
own judgment as to quantity, then the eggs, with 
the whites of only two, and the spices. Mix this 
into balls the size of an egg, with a little flour. 
Have ready a skillet of boiling water, throw them 
in, and let them boil twenty minutes. When done, 
they will rise to the top of the water. Serve with 
sauce, 


PICKLED TRIPE, 


Ingredienis,—Lime water, 

One spoonful of saleratus, 

Handful of salt, 

Cloves, allspice, and vinegar, 
Rinse the tripe in cold water, cut it in pieces, and 
let it lie in lukewarm water two hours, Then 
plunge it in boiling lime-water to cleanse it, fasten 
it on a board, and scrape the meat as you would 
skins for sausages. After this put it in cold water, 
and let it remain three or four days, changing the 
water twice a day. Then prepare a kettle of water, 
put in the saleratus and salt, and let it boil till very 
soft. If you wish to salt it, put it in a weak brine; 
if pickle, add cloves, allspice, and cover with vine- 
gar. 


LosBsTER Soup, 


/ugredients.—Shin of veal, 

Lobster, 

Two carrots, 

Two onions, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

Mace, 

Four quarts of water, 

Quarter pound of butter, 

Spoonful of vinegar. 
Boil the veal, vegetables, and spice, in four quarts 
of water three or four hours. Take the meat from 
the lobster-shell, break up the shell, put water 
enough to cover it, and let it simmer while the soup 
is boiling. Then strain all this, put it back into the 
pot, with the lobster meat cut very fine, boil it two 
hours, put in the coral grated, the butter and vine- 


gar. 





STEWED HADDOCK, 
/ngredients.—Fish, 
a Mace and Cayenne, 

Butter and flour. 
Split the fish and take out the bones. Cut it in 
square pieces about the length of your finger. Mix 
the mace and Cayenne together, put it in spots on 
the fish about an inch apart. Butter the stew-pan, 
put the fish in skin down, stew slowly an hour or 
more, Just before it is done, mix the butter and 
flour together, add a little vinegar, turn it into 
the pan, and let it boil about ten minutes. When 
ready for serving, take the fish out carefully, and 
pour the gravy over it. 


VEGETABLE Soup. 

Ingredients.—Two carrots, 

Two turnips, 

Two onions, 

Celery, 

Salt and mace. 
Take a third as much of water as you want soup. 
Put it into a saucepan with the vegetables, and boil 
one hour, then add the two-thirds of stock, and 
boil three-quarters of an hour. If not seasoned to 
taste, add whatever is required. 


BOILED MUTTON AND OYSTERS, 

Ingredients.—Shoulder of mutton, 

Oysters, 

Pepper and mace, 

Butter and flour. 
Salt the mutton and let it hang for two days, bone 
it and sprinkle with pounded mace and pepper ; lay 
some oysters over it, roll the meat up tight and tie 
it. Stew it in a small quantity of water, with an 
onion and a few pepper-corns. When tender, pour 
over it a gravy made from stewed oysters, thickened 
with flour and butter. Untie it, and send it to the 
table very hot. Keep the stew-pan closely covered 
while cooking the mutton. 


LUNCHEON CAKE. 

Jngredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

Three-fourths of a pound of sugar, 

One pint of milk, 

One-fourth of a pound of raisins, 

One tablespoonful of yeast, 

One-fourth of a pound of butter. 
Warm the milk, sift the flour, and stir together till 
perfectly smooth, Add the yeast, well mixed in, and 
let the mixture rise, in a warm place, one hour. 
Stone and chop the raisins, and stir the butter and 
sugar to a cream; add all ingredients together, 
beating till thoroughly mixed, and bake in a buttered 
pan, slowly, for one hour. 

DELICIOUS PUDDING SAUCE, 

dngredients.—Two lemons, 

One-fourth of a pound of loaf sugar, 

Two ounces of butter, 

One egg. 
Cut the lemons into pieces, and pour over these one 
teacupful of boiling water. Cover closely, and 
stand till cold. Strain through a bag, squeezing out 
all the liquid. Beat the egg till light; add to the 
lemon-water, and stir over the fire till as thick as 
cream, Cream the butter and sugar, and add to the 
mixture while still on the fire. Serve hot. 
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AloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC, 
A TOP PUZZLE. 


The central lines, read downwards and across, will 
disclose a favorite of the ladies, 


+ § 

+ + & 
TEP Eb OE OE FE 
bE bo bb OF 

+ ¥ 


he eo 
+ bf 


. A large quadruped, 
To injure. 
. A lyric poem, 
. An organ of the human body. 
A popular literary work. 
. Roughly mended. 
. A famous revivalist minister. 
. The subject under consideration. 
g. A letter which can change a useful fluid into a 
snarl, 
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LADDER PUZZLE. 
The initial letters give the name of one of the 
most celebrated conquerors; and the finals the 
names of two of his greatest victories. 
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The eighth or upper round of the ladder expresses 
a town in Spain, famous for its university. The 
seventh is an important constituent of the atmos- 
phere. The sixth is the French word for a pond or 
pool. The fifth is a favorite opera. The fourth 
expresses Hebrew measures, The third, a fruit 
famous in history. ‘The second, one of the months. 
The lowest round conveys an insulting reproach. 


AN ADDITION, 
Add to the atmosphere one letter and find a 
decoration of man and beast; add another, and gain 





a modern convenience. 





A STAR PUZZLE, 
The central letter is a consonant, and each of the 
eight points is made by another letter, which is also 
a consonant, 
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Reading from the centre outwards, the letters 
will be found to express: 

1. An expression of pleasure. 

2. A substance remarkabie ff 


3. A common source of heat, ‘\ 
4. A bird, f , . 
5. A portion. ff 4,” 

6. Is also a portion. : a bn 
7. A warehouse. ff a 


8. An unpopular sound. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM, A 


Add six to one hundred and one ; “th increase 
by fifty, and find that style of manners, which was 
anciently believed to belong to the inhabitants of 
cities, 

RIDDLE. 

A certain letter, which has by learned men been 
brought very obtrusively into fashion, when used as 
an addition, can change— 

A Scottish waterfall into a part of a chain, 

A sharp instrument into a sweet flower. 

A crime into a domestic convenience. 

To succeed into a mischievous glance. 

An obstruction into a ship. 

To injure into a coin, and 

A common commercial term into a public pleas- 
ure ground, 

WORD-SQUARE., 

x. A modern craze, and the slang name for a 
hat. 

2. An Alpine goat. 

3. One of the Israelitish tribes. 

4. A theatrical direction. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

A famous American soldier, and one of the battles 
at which he was distinguished. 

1. Surly. 2 A Latin word often used in English 
to signify therefore. 3. Asmall tool. 4. One-half 
of a machinist, and three-quarters of the machine he 
manages. 5. Acolor, 6. Ariver in Italy. 7. A 
metal. 8. A wise man. g. An article used for 
fuel. xo. A river of Germany. 11. A weed men- 
tioned in Scripture. 12. A domestic utensil. 
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GAMES. ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY 


MACHINE POETRY. NUMBER. 


The Leader of this game should assume an Rene S Caner: Cam. 
oratorical attitude, and announce in a ‘“ show- ALCIRA 
man’'s"’ style, his opinion that the werld has hereto- 
fore overestimated the poets as persons of excep- 
tional talents, but that to remedy this great mistake 
he has himself patented an invention by which any 
person of ordinary muscular power can instantly 
become an author of verses, The Leader should 
be previously supplied with a coffee-mill, clothes- 
wringer, or some similar machine, which, after 
fixing in place with an air of importance, he pro- 
ceeds to grind laboriously while uttering some 
absurd line of verse. He then calls upon any 
other player to grind out another line, which must 
rhyme with it. This player calls upon another, 
until all in turn have shown their power as poets, or | * 
paid forfeits for failure. Nonsense verses like the 
following wili generally be ground out, to the 
amusement of the company : 

Folks who in winter go to balls 

Are apt to meet with slips and falls, 
So therefore make not many calls, 

But stay at home within your walls, 
As I was going down the hill, 

I chanced to meet with Jack and Jill. 
Poor Jack had got a dreadful chill, 

And must return to take a pill, 


COMETY—COME, 


This is a childish version of some of the more 
complex games, which are now popular among Want—wan, Aha—ha, Airy—air. France— 
adults. re sie franc. Seal—sea, 

The children ma grouped either sitting or 
standing, and the Lender is chosen from among P a Senge. 
them, The Leader then takes a position fitting his Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
station, and opens the game by exclaiming loudly: | you. 

** Comety—come |" Answer to Rustic Frame Puszsile. 

The rest of the company reply by asking: 

‘* What do you come by ?” H 

The Leader then answers by saying: 

‘IT come by a D,” or any other letter. 

The object chosen is represented by its initial 
letter, and must be in the room and visible to all 
the players, who then proceed in turn to guess thus: 
Drawer, drugget, door, dictionary, Dickens’ works, 
drawing, etc. 

The player who guesses correctly changes places 
with the Leader. 


TROUBLESOME CHILDREN, D 


This childish game is well suited to.the spring 
time, as it can be played either in the house or out . 
of doors, as the weal permits. Aaswer to Lattice Pussie. 

One of the children is chosen to represent the M we we A ive oe Rove oe © oe ow 
Mother, and after she has taken some conspicuous 
position the other players advance to her in turn, 
and each holds with her the following dialogue : - 

Child.—‘‘ Mother, may I go out to play ?” Aine oe Dive oe 

Mother.—“ No, no, no! It’s a very cold day.” : : 

Child.—" Yes, yes, yes! It's a very warm day! 

Mother.—Catching hold of the disobedient child 
by the arm—‘' Take three smacks and away, way, 
way!" The mother accompanies the words by 
action, and the child breaks away, pretending to cry 
bitterly. When this has been performed by each 
player, the deserted mother calls out: ‘* Children ! 
Children |” 

The children reply: “‘ We don’t hear!” 

Mother.—"* Where's your manners ?” 

Children.—*" In our shoes!" 

Mother.—‘* Who do you care for?” Drop 

Children.—*' Not for you !" , si csbeseanese ; 

The mother then runs after her unruly children, Godey's Home Amusements and Juvenile Depart- 
and when she catches them, orders them to punish- | ™ent. ’ 
ment in the garret, cellar, woodhouse, behind the Transformation. 
door, etc, Pirate, rate, ate, rat, irate, 
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OUR RRM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents. through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 








Mr. Darley introduces to our notice a scene in 
Scotland, soon after the battle of Pinkie, when the 
land was overrun by the conquering army, wherein 
Elspeth Glendenning and her two laddies are con- 
fronting Stawarth Bolton, a British captain, who 
was dispatched on a foray and to compel “ submis- 
s‘on’’ to the English authority. The good-natured 
Briton is making known to Elspeth the nature of 
his errand in a bluff but kindly manner. And de- 
siring to leave with them some emblem of protec- 
tion, he demands the youngster's “ bonnet’’ to place 
it therein, and thus secure the widow and her 
belongings from further molestation. The faces of 
the lads show their hatred for the “* Southron,”’ and 
the amount of urging the mother must exercise be- 
fore they yield even so far as to accept protection 
from their father’s enemies ; and the face of the cap- 
tain is a study itself, as it shows his surprise and 
ill-concealed delight at their stubborn refusal to 
comply with his demand. Back of the captain, on 
the left, stands Sergeant Brittson, who is deputed 
to remain with the widow and children as guard 
after the captain’s withdrawal, and looking into his 
face we can well understand the captain's caution 
to Elspeth: ‘‘ Dame! Brittson is a marriedman, old 
and steady; feed him on what you will, but give 
him not over much liquor.” 





Our fourth novel of the promised series is given 
in this number, and will prove as interesting as its 
predecessors. ‘‘Sacrifice’’ presents some very 
agreeable characters, and plot and incident wilil 
give real pleasure in perusal, 

In poems and short stories some of our favorite 
contributors give us their best efforts. ‘* Frugal 
Art” is very plainly shown to be a a possibility 
within the reach of all. The Recipes are rich and 
varied. The Amusements are entertainingly set 
forth, The Work and Fashion Departments are of 
unrivaled excellence, and as a whole we claim for 
the April number that it is one of the very best we 
have issued, 





OuR colored fashion plate shows all the newest 
styles of walking, house, visiting, and evening cos- 
tumes, with a pretty spring suit for a child; all of 
these are the latest Paris fashions, just received from 
our artists abroad, 

In the fashions a multitude of styles for ladies’ 
spring costumes are given, while the little folks 
have been as carefully remembered as_ their 
mammas, Lingerie, evening dresses and wraps, 
jewelry, bonnets, etc., fill up the pages, so that we 
feel confident that the wants of our numerous read- 
ers must all be met, 





The hints about making underclothing are con- 
tinued, a petticoat bodice being given, which is a 
necessary garment for all children. 

In the fancy work department will be found a 
handsome folding screen, a new mode of making 
fringe which is useful for so many purposes now, 
and other novelties; while in the extra colored 
novelty page is given a design for a table cover 
both new and pretty. 

Our extra diagram sheet is for a lady's walking 
jacket, acceptable to all who are making up their 
spring clothing. 


FICTION AND INSTRUCTION.—The parable has 
been an approved and forcible method, for ages, of 
imparting ideas and enforcing principles. After all, 
fiction is simply an improvement on the parable, 
and we think deserves a good deal of respect for 
what it is able to accomplish, when rightly directed’ 
Lessons of life, conveyed by means of well-defined 
and accurate drawing of character, can be given in 
fiction better than any other way. During the 
open and susceptible period of youth, there is no 
doubt that much good may be gained by drawing 
out sympathy for what is high and noble in char- 
acter, while what is mean and false is shown in its 
true colors and held up to contempt. The deline- 
ation of character, scenes, and manners, by the 
hand of a good writer, may be as true and worthy 
a means of conveying moral lessons as a sketch of 
real history is of teaching historical truths, That 
a story is not true is no ground of accusation 
against it, provided only it be so modeled on truth 
that one can easily imagine it to be true, Children, 
we observe, are very fond of impersonating people 
whom they know; ata little more advanced stage 
they transfer this dramatic instinct to fictitious char- 
acters, and imagine themselves to be the heroines 
of the stories they read. The vividness of their 
imaginations is too valuable an instrument to be 
lightly cast aside, if we can, by judicious direction, 
insure its being turned to no ignoble use. 


KITCHEN ECONOMY AGAIN. 


LATER TESTS MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. 

The analytical chemist for the Indian Depart- 
ment of the Government, Dr. Edward E. Love, 
has made further analysis of baking powders, and 
this time of samples both of which were purchased 
by Dr. Love himself in open market. 

As carbonic acid gas is the bread-leavening power 
generated by the admixture of cream of tartar and 
bi-carbonate of soda, the following, copied from Dr, 
Love's certificate of analysis of the comparative 
yields of this gas by the powders examined, is of 
interest : 





Available carbonic 


Name of the acid , cubic inches 

Baking Powder. per each oz, of powder. 
‘Cleveland Superior” . . .. 118.2 
+ ROO by 9 one . 116.2 


The sample of Cleveland's Baking powder pre- 
viously analyzed, with result shown in the original 
article on “Kitchen Economy,’ was furnished to 
Dr. Love by the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
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A MISLAID POEM.—The following lines were 
written for the LADY'S BOOK at the time of the 
late famine and distress in Ireland, and although 
they bear no significance to the present condition 
of that unhappy country, they are too good to be 
lost. [n common with all men, we pray the day 
will speedily dawn when Ireland shall be free from 
internal and external foes, and move on to a more 
peaceful and grander development than she has so 
far enjoyed: 

A VOICE FOR ERIN. 


BY B. J. LEEDOM, 
Oh, Erin! thy green emerald isle 
Is wrapped in a mantle of gloom, 
And the angel of Death with a withering smile 
Is gleaning thy fields for the tomb, 


Thy cry hath come over the wave, 
Thy moan sweeps on every gale; 

"Tis the cry of despair from the deep yawning grave, 
"Tis the sound of humanity's wail. 


Thy cry hath been heard in our land, 
And Columbia hears not in vain ; 

From our green hills and broad valleys a band 
Is echoing it back to the plain, 


Already our white sails o’er the sea, 
Like angels of mercy, are swelling, 
And our broad stripes and stars a bright beacon 
will be 
To many a desolate dwelling. 


No weapon of war do they bear, 
No armed men in hostile array; 

No deep bugle war-notes ring out on the air, 
The herald of death in deadly affray ; 


But freighted with mercy and love 
Their sails to the wild breeze are given, 
And o'er the glad billows they fearlessly move 
When bound on the mission of heaven. 


A SOUTHERN GRACE DARLING, 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Galveston News, 
gives the following account of a brave deed per- 
formed by a young girl of sixteen. If we never 
shall have the pleasure of tipping our hat to Miss 
Evans, our readers shall share our admiration for 
her noble courage as told in the story here given : 

“Captain Clason, of the sloop Tommy, plying 
between Clear Lake and this city, gives the News 
an account of an act of heroism by a young girl that 
is eminently worthy of record. He says that during 
the last norther a small sloop, in.which there were 
two men, was capsized off Edwards’ Point. Both 
succeeded in getting upon the bottom of the boat, 
and in this perilous position were buffeted by wind 
and sea and exposed to the cold for about twenty- 
four hours. One of the men, utterly exhausted, 
was ready to succumb, but his companion bound 
him to the boat with a rope, and thus prevented his 
destruction. Finally they were carried by the 


waves to within about a mile of the shore, whén 
they were seen through a spyglass by Miss Evans, a 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a gentleman residing 
at the Lawrence place on the bay shore, between 
Edwards’ Point and the mouth of Clear Creek. 





The brave girl, realizing their imminent peril, and 
knowing that there was no one on the place to go to 
their rescue, herself launched a frail skiff and set out 
to aid them. With such a sea as was running, this 
would have been a hazardous undertaking for a 
strong man, but the little heroine was not daunted 
by danger. Pulling through the billows until ex- 
hausted, she would drop her anchor, rest, and, 
hoisting her weights, would start anew, In this 
manner she slowly worked her way to the men, 
whom she relieved from their dangerous situation 
and safely conveyed to land, attending to their 
wants and gently caring for them at her father’s 
house.” 





>k@uR Beek TABLE.+W< 


From HENRY HOLT & Co., New York, through 
E, Claxton & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPZDIA OF 
PERSONS AND PLACES. By John D. 
Champlin, jr. Illustrated. Price $3.50. 

The compilers of cyclopzdias have given a 
wonderful amount of easy instruction to lazy people, 
as well as to the studious seeker of knowledge, and 
whilst we don't want to admit we are of the former, 
we are still very sure that we look upon life as a 
good deal too short to acquire by the latter methods 
all the information about men and things and 
places that we desize to possess. We give hail! to 
every fresh effort in this direction, on general prin- 
ciples, and when the compiler’s work is so well done 
as in the present case, we feel especially grateful. 
It is modestly intimated that this cyclopzedia is pre- 
pared for the young, but we do not know any of 
their elders who will not refer to its pages now and 
again with profit. 





From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia :— 

PARLOR VARIETIES. By Emma E. Brewster, 

This is a collection of plays, pantomimes, and 
charades for indoor amusement. There is a good 
deal of fun in some of the plays, but originality is 
very scarce, 

GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS OF ART. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. 

One of the notable passions of the day, confined 
to no locality, but national in its reach, is the 
intense interest shown in art matters by all classes 
of people. If this craze should tend to create an 
original American standard that would endure and 
continue to develop, what a national blessing it 
would be! . But whilst this interest exists we must 
look for floods of printed matter on the subject, 
and exercise a care to discriminate between the 
worthless and good. The present volume is deserv- 
ing of commendation, as well for what it gives as 
for what it omits. The first chapter contains a deal 
of good sense, and is sure to gain the reader's atten- 
tion for the succeeding dissertations on Greek, 
Early Christian, and Byzantine art, and the more 
modern Italian, Spanish, French, German, English, 
and American schools. 
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LOST IN A GREAT CITY. 

Douglas, 

A love story of great interest, full of startling 
incidents, which keep the reader's attention to the 
close. The book does justice to the well-earned 
reputation of its author. 

LENOX DARE. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

The heroine of this story takes hold of the heart 
from the time of her introduction to the reader, and 
the character is so well preserved that no interest is 
lost in her history to its close. As was to be ex- 
pected from this gifted author, plot, incident, and 
description are well woven. The fairauthor makes 
one slap at her sex which we don't like: “A man 
who has the right stuff in him will be likely to prove 
it [a good manhood] without a woman to help him,” 
He would be more certain to do right with a good 
woman to help him, is our opinion. 


By Amanda M. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

STUDIES IN THE MOUNTAIN INSTRUC- 

TION. By George Dana Boardman, 

A series of nine lectures delivered in Phila- 
delphia, during the autumn of 1880, based upon 
topics taken from Christ's Sermon on the Mount. 
Copious marginal references will add to the read- 
er's interest in the subjects treated. 

ENDYMION. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 

As a love story Endymion would be read with 
unflagging interest with or without an author's 
name on its title page. Its intrinsic merits would 
secure that much for it. It is amusing, however, to 
see what the host of hypercritics have to say 
about this book, and how eager each of them is to 
lay on the lash because the author is an Earl, an 
ex-Prime Minister, etc., etc., from whom greater 
things were to be expected! Some are fulsome in 
its praise as to parts of it, because some of their pet 
aversions happen to get a dig in the ribs from its 
author; and as to other parts of it, they find it 
altogether unworthy of favor, None the less the 
book will be read and remembered after the critics 
are dead and forgotten, 
ALL ALONE, From 

‘Theuriet. 

One of the Half-Hour Series which are now so 
popular with the public. This is a well-told story 
of a woman, who, being “judicially separated "’ 
from the husband her parents provided for her, and 
being beset with many sorrows and temptations, 
still leads a life of rectitude and propriety, and in so 
far is an improvemennt on the usual modern novel 
of the French school. 


the French of André 


From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia:— 
MARY MARSTON. By George Macdonald. 
Lovers of fiction will be delighted with this 
book, and those who have a partiality for the writ- 
ings of Macdonald will agree with us that this is 
the best of his works. 


From MATTHEWS & Co., Philadelphia :— 
THE DICKENS CALENDAR FOR 1881, 

With amotto from Dickens for each day in the 
year, 





From MCMILLAN & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

THE MINOR ARTS. By Charles G, Leland 

(Hans Breitmann). 

The author says some very good things about 
porcelain painting, wood carving, modeling, etc., 
which it will pay our “art-crazed"’ people to 
study. Some of his hard hits are deserved, but 
some of them are uttered in a style a little too 
pedantic to expect any good results, 

From T. B. PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :— 
THE AMERICAN CODE OF MANNERS. 

Well, our country being more than acentury old, 
perhaps there is such a thing as an ‘“ American 
code" of manters. We hope*it is so. We hope 
the title of this book is nota misnomer. But we 
very much fear that what is etiquette in Texas and 
Maine may not be so considered in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. The fundamentals of ‘‘ good’’ man- 
ners are not variable by climatic conditions, and 
just so far it might do to speak of an “ American” 
code, but it is hardly correct to apply that term to 
certain forms observed in only a few large cities of 
this continent. The book is neither duli nor prig- 
gish, and conveys much information in a limited 
space, that ought to be well considered by all who 
would like to fashion their manners by good models, 

From DUNCAN & HALL, Philadelphia :— 

YE LAST SWEET THING IN CORNERS, by 

Mrs. Florence I, Duncan. 

As a satire on the art ceramic craze of the day, 
it is brilliant, snappy, and epigrammatic. The 
reader will enjoy its first perusa! so greatly that no 
adverse criticism would induce him to part with 
this little brochure. 

From A, WILLIAMS & Co., Boston :— 
COUNTRY LOVE AND CITY LIFE. 

Charles Henry St. John. 

There is a jingle in the rhymes, and considerable 
rumble in the tunes, in this book; some of it is very 
good, and some of it—might bea good deal better. 


By 


From J. S. OGILVIE & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A BAD BOY'S DIARY. 

A very laughable book, The ~sader will find a 
good deal of fun and bad spelling in it. If we had 
a boy like this one, we might forgive his pranks and 
capers ; but his sfe//ing should be improved, if we 
had to spank him for it. 

From WM. S, GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 
ERNESTINE, a Novel, by Wilhelmine von Hillern, 

translated by S. Baring Gould, from the German. 

This is one of the best German stories that we 
have read for many a day. The heroine falls under 
her father’s displeasure, because she “ was not born 
a boy,’’ and being filled with ambitious dreams 
about the rights of her sex, determines in spite of 
that displeasure to make her mark. This carries 
her through many strange adventures, but out of 
it all she comes a sterling woman, and in the enda 
happy wife. Some of the situations are dramatic, 
and all of the characters are good pen-pictures, 


From G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, New York, 
through J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
THE LOST CASKET; translated from “ La 

Main Coupée” of F. De Boisgoby, by S. Lee. 

A tale of mysterious crime and its detection, 
which carries the reader through an exciting puz- 
zle in the development of the story, until] the climax 
is reached and the mystery explained away. 
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GOTHIC VILLA. 


DRAWN expressly for Gopey’s LADy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


The above design is in process of erection in 
Topeka, Kansas, by Theo. Curran, esq. The 
entire finished building is estimated to cost $8,000. 
The base is of hammer-dressed sand-stone. The 
superstructure, gables and roofs of blue slate. 
The house will contain all improvements, best of 
plumbing, gas, range, end heater, etc., complete. 
The brick will be first quaiity press, laid with 
black joints. The best method of doing so where 





brick-layers are not experienced in handling black 
mortar, which is sticky and liable by a sudden 
shower after laying to entirely spoil the work, is 
to lay the brick with white mortar, and take a 
striping-brush with black paint and paint them, 
which has a sharper and more cleanly effect. We 
will make a full set of drawings, specifications, 
etc., for this building, modified to suit the taste 
and wants, for $200. 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 


BALLAD. 
Composed by HENRY CAREY. 


1. Of all the irls thatareso smart, There'snonelike pret - ty 
2. Ofallthe days that’sinthe week, I ___ dear-ly love but 


r rrr 


— 
Sal-ly; She is the darl - ing of my heart, Andshelivesin our 
oneday, Andthat’stheday thatcomes between A Sa-tur-day and 


ite 2 ly 


al-ley ; ne’erala - dy inthe land That's half so sweet as Sally: Sheis the 


Monday; For then I’m drest all in my To walk abrvad with Sally: 


a ingof my heart, And she lives in our 


as 
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Published in sheet form, price 30 cts,, by WM. H. BONER & O©O., agus, 
No. Chestnut Street, Phila. 











SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 





8, My master and the neighbors all Make game of me 
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Sal-ly, Andbutfor her Ta better be A slave and row 
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galley ; But when my sev'n long years are out, Oh ! then I'll marry Sally; And when we're 


Yen 
wed we'll blithsome be, Butnot in our al-ley. 
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